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THE 



HUNT OF EILDON; 



BEING SOME FRAGMENTS OF AN ANCIENT BOMANCE. 



CHAP. I. 

** I HOPE the king will not hunt to-day," said Gale, as 
he sat down on the top of the South Eildon, and stretched 
out his lazy limbs in the sun. *< If he keep within doors 
to-day with his yelping beagles, I shall have one day's 
peace and ease ; and my lambs shall have one day's peace 
and ease ; and poor Trimmy shall have one day's peace 
and ease too. Come hither to me, Trimmy, and tell me 
what is the reason that you will not hunt with the king's 
two snow-white beagles ?' 

Trimmy came near, laid her paw on her master's knee, 
and looked him in the face, but she could not tell him 
what was the reason that she would not hunt with the 
king's two beagles, Mooly and Scratch. 

"I say, tell me my good Trimmy, what you ail at these 
beautiful hounds P You wont to be the best follower of 
a track in all the Merse and Leader ; but now, whenever 
you hear the sound of the horn, and the opening swell of 
the hounds, you take your tail between your legs and set 
off for home, as there were something on the hill that were 
neither good nor cannie. You are a very sensible beast, 
Trimmy, but you have some strange fencies and prejudices 
that I cannot comprehend." 

Trimmy cocked her ears, and looked towards the 
Abbey, then at her master, and then at the Abbey ai^gaixv. 
. **AbI I few you hear them commg iViaX you «t^ 

/ cockua^ your ears at that rate. Then li tVial >ae ^^ ^^^» 

good BHMmiBg to you, Trimmy.*' 
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It was neither the king nor his snow-white beagles that J 
Ttimmy wbded, but poor Croudy, Gale's neighbour shep- 
herd, who waa coming Eauntering up the brae, witli Us 
black lumpish dog at his foot, that was Mly ea stupid a 
himaeir, and wilhat aa good-natured. Croudy was ni^ve 
lifting his eyes from the ground, but moving on as if he 
had been enumerating aU the little yellow flowers thai 
grew on the hill. Yet it was not for want of thought 
that Croudy was walking in that singular position, with 
his body bent forward, and the one ear turned down to- 
wards the ground, and the other up. No, no I for Croudy 
was trying to think all that he could ; and all that be 
could do he oould make uothing of it. Croudy had seen 
and heard wonderful things ! " Bless me and my horn !' 
BBid he, as he sat down on a stone to rest himself and by 
if he could bring his thoughts to any rallying point. It 
was impossible — they were like a hive of bees when the 
queen is taken from their head. 

He took out the little crooked ewe-hom that be 
kept as a charm ; he had got it from his mother, and It] 
had descended to him from many generational he lumS^ 
it round in the one hand, and then round in tl 
hand — he put it upon his finger and twirled it. 
me an' my horn I" said he again. Then leaning forwaH 
upon his staff, he looked aslant at the ground, and begl 
torooHdize. " It Isa growing world — ay — the gerse growl 
the Iambs eat it — they grow — ay — we eat them — W 
grow — there It goes ! — men. women, dogs, bairns, a' ei 
— a' grow; the yird eats up a' — it grows — whatcc 
it?— Hob! I'm filed now!— I'm at the end 
tether. I might gang up the bill to Gale, an' tell h 
what I hae seen an' what I bac heard ; but I hae fon 
great facts to that chiel. In the first place, he's 
• — good that! In the second place, he's a scholar, i 
speaks English — bad! In the third place, he likes tl 
women — warst ava! — and fourthly and lastly, he misd 
g' the words, and ca's the sWcomeTa &e ?.oa.w BowL-rfj 
— ftfl.' ha! ha! — Wha wad coviveTBe t 
l^fWw eaaverse m' a man, thai wCs *e aUewaew^wTj 
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Bonawlis ? Fools hae aye something about them no like 
ither fock I Now, gin I war to gang to sic a man as that, 
an' tell him that I heard a dog speakin', and another dog 
answering it, what wad he saj ? He wad speak English ; 
sae ane wad get nae sense out o' him. If I war to gang 
to the Master o' Seaton, and tak my aith, what wad he 
say? Clap me up i' the prison for a daft man an' a war- 
lock. I couldna bide that. Then again, if we lose our 
king — an' him the last o' the race — Let me see if I can 
calculate what wad be the consequence ? The English 
•~«Tut ! the English ! wha cares for them ? But let me 
see now — should the truth be tauld or no tauld ? — That's 
the question. What^s truth ? Ay, there comes the crank ! 
Nae man can tell that — ^for what's truth to ane is a lee to 

t another— <Mumps, ye're very hard on thae fleas the day 
—Truth ? — For instance ; gin my master war to come up 
the brae to me an* say, ' Croudy, that dog's useless,' that 
wadna be truth to me — But gin I war to say to him, 
* Master, I heard a dog speak, an' it said sae an' sae ; an' 
there was another dog answered it, an' it said sae an' sae,' 

j that wad be truth to me ; but then it wadna be truth to 

I him — 'Truth's just as it is ta'en — Now, if a thing may be 
Gather truth or no truth, then a' things are just the same 
-«No — that disna baud neither — Mumps, ye're no gaun 
to leave a sample o' thae fleas the day, man — Look up, 
like a farrant beast — ^have ye nae pity on your master, 
nor ony thought about him ava, an' him in sic a plisky ? — 

I wadna be just sae like a stump an' I war you, man 

Mess me an* my horn ! here's the Boriawlis comin' on me 
— here's the northern light." 

" Good-morrow to you, Croudy." 

" Humph !" 

" You seem to be very thoughtful and heavy-hearted 
to-day, honest Croudy. I fear pretty Pery has given you 
a bad reception last night.'' 

** Humph ! — 'Women I — ^women !" 

** J hope she did not mention the kilnlogVe, Cio\i^^*^ 
That was a sad business ! some men are lU to kcvoN^V 
"See, whaten white scares are yon, GaVe» albooTi XJaft 



Cowdjknowes an' Gladswood iinuF Look jc, 
spread an' tail away a' the gate to the I 
What ca' ye yon. Gale?" 

" Some exfattlation of the momiiig." 
"What?— Bless me an' my horn! ihal'a 
I thought it nad be some BoriawUs, Gale — some i 
Boriawlia ; but I ditlna think o' auglit Kae high as tt ~ 
halhal halhnP 

Croudy went his way laughing along the side of t 
hill, speaking to Mumps one while, moraliztng about In 
and the language of dogs and furies another, and aim 
between taking a hearty laugh at Gale. " Come avu 
Mumps," Btiid he J "I can crack some wi' you, thoq 
ye're rather slow i' the uptake ; but 1 can crack nane i 
a man that ca's the streamers a. Roara Boriawlis, an' 
wliite clu'd, aji Exaltation o' the morning — Na, na. th 
will never do." 

Croudy aaunlered away down into the Bourgeon 
out of sight, and Gale went lighlsomely away to Ihe t| 
of the North-east Eildon ; and tliete, on one of (he mi^ 
of the old Roman Camp, laid him down to enjoy tl 
glorious prospect ; and, sure, of all the lovely proapeo 
in our isle, this is the moat lovely. What must it ~ 
been in those days when all the ruins of monaslery, t 
and citadel, wiiich still make the traveller to stand j 
wonder and admiration, were then in their full splendoa 
Traveller! would you see Scotland in all its wild and n 
jeatic grandeur? sail along its western firths from south 1 
north — ^ Would you see that grandeur mellowed I 
degrees into softness ? look from the top of Ben-Lomon 
—But would you see an amphitheatre of perfect 6i 
where nothing b wanting to enrich the scene ? seat youi 
self on the spot where Gale now lay. at the angle of th 
Roman Camp, on the top of the North-east Eildon. 

Short time did he enjoy the prospect and the quiet il 
which he delighted. First the heads of two noblemfl 
appeared on [hehillbenenthMin,lh«ncB,iuea roe by hii 
st fuU speed. Trimiuy vittvAi ton \™.it Vmti\«4\>ot,\i 
"tvbspiicrd deemed t^Lt Ihe X>« ' 
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connected with the royal sport, he restrained her. The 
two noblemen some time thereafter sounded a bugle, and 
then in a moment the king and his attendants left tho 
Abbey at full speed ; and how beautiful was their wind- 
ing ascent up the hill ? The king had betted with the 
Earl of Hume and Lord Belhaven, seven steers, seven 
palfreys, seven deer-greyhounds, and seven gold rings, 
that his two snow-white hounds, Mooly and Scratch, 
would kill a roe-deer started on any part of the Eildon 
hills, and leave the Abbey walk with him after she was 
started. After the bet was fairly taken, the king said to 
the two noblemen, ** You are welcome to your loss, my 
lords. Do you know that I could bet the half of my 
realm on the heads of these two hounds ?** 

The two lords held their peace, but they were deter- 
mmed to win if they could, and they did not blow the 
bom, as agreed on, immediately when the roe started, but 
sauntered about, to put off time, and suffer the trail to 
cool. The two hounds were brought up, and loosed at 
the spot ; they scarcely showed any symptoms of having 
discovered the scent. The king shook his head ; and 
Hume, who loved the joke dearly, jeered the king about 
his wager, which his majesty only answered by speaking 
to one of the hounds that stood next to him. '* Ah ! 
Mooly, Mooly, if you deceive me, it is the first time ; but 
I have another matter to think on than you this morning, 
Mooly." Mooly feiwned on her royal master ; jumped up 
at the stirrup, and took his foot playfully in her mouth, 
while Keryl, the king's steed, laid back his ears, and 
mapped at her, in a half-angry, half-playful mood. This 
done, Mooly turned her long nose to the wind ; scented 
this way and that way, and then scampering carelessly over 
the brow of the hill, she opened in a tone so loud and so 
sprightly that it made all the Eildons sound in chorus to 
the music. Scratch joined with her elegant treble, and 
away they went like two wild swans, sounding over iVve VvVLV. 
•• Tiimmyl Trimmy! my poor TrimmyT cne^ G.«lc, 

Vnjed and astonished ; " Trimmy, halloo\ Vi\c» Vvuwl \\vi 

Art, Trimmy I Here, here, here!'* 

A2 



^ 



No ; Trimmy would never look over lier ahoulder, bo! 
away she ran with all her might home to Eildan-Hall, and 
hid herself in its darkest nook. " The plague be in the 
beast," said Gale to himself, " if ever 1 saw aity thing like 
that ! There is surely something about tlieae two hound 
that is scarcely right." 

Bound and round the hills they went side by side, m 
Btill the riders kept close up with them. The trail seem 
to be warm, and the hounds keen, but yet no deer was 
be discovered. They stretched their course to the wM 
ward, round Cauldshklds Hill, back over Bothenda 
Moor, and again betook them to the Eildons ; still ' 
deer was to be seen! The two bounds made a rs 
stretch down towards Melr(J!^e; the riders spurred in 
same direction. The dogs iu a moment turning sha 
went out between the two eastern hills, distancing al" 
riders, whom they left straggling up the steep after the 
as Ibey could, and when these came over the height the 
was a fine roe-deer lying newly sluu, scarce two bon 
shots from the Eildon tree, and the twosnow-whitebouoi 
panting and rolling themselves on the grass beside h 
The king claimed his wager, but Hume objected, uulei 
his majesty could prove that it was the same deer 
they had started at the same place in the morning, 
king had the greatest number of voices in his favour, b( 
the earl stood to his point. " Is it true, my liege lord, 
sud an ancient knight to the king, "that these tw 
beautiful hounds have never yet been unleashed w 
tilling their prey ?" 

" Never," returned the king. 

" And is it equally true.' continued the old knight 

"that to this day they have never been seen kill eithe 

roe, deer, or any other creature?" 

" That is a most extraordinary circums lance," said thi 

ting ; " pause until I recollect — No } I do not tnow tha 

any eye hath ever yet seen them take their prey." 

" / heard it averred last nig^it" aBii'i\ie dAinaffl, " 

if they are kept sight of tot aw\\o\e ia'jWft i^Mve, 

11, nor do they ever cal^c^i an-; v^Ans . a\\4 * 
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moment they get out of sight, there the deer is found 
slain, nohody knows how. I took note of it, and I have 
seen it this day verified. Pray, is this a fact, my liege?" 
** I never before thought of it, or noted it," said the 
King ; '* but as far as my memory serves me, I confess 
that it has uniformly been as you say.'* 

•* Will your majesty suffer me to examine these two 
hounds T said the old man. " Methinks there is some- 
thing very odd about them — Sure there was never any 
animal on earth had eyes or feet such as they have." 

The two beagles kept aloof, and pretended to be wind- 
ing some game round the top of the hill. 

" They will not come now," said the king ; " you shall 
see them by and by." 

** K consistent with your majesty's pleasure,'* continued 
the aged knight, "where— how — or when did you get 
these two hounds T 

** I got them in a most extraordinary way, to be sure I' 
replied the king, in a thoughtful and hesitating mood. 
^1 " Your majesty does not then choose to say how, or 
vfaere, or from whom it was that you had them ?" said 
tile old knight. 
The king shook his head. 

"I will only simply ask this,'' contmued he ; "and I 
fcope there is no offence. — Is it true that you got these 
^» I bounds at the very same time that the beautiful Ellen and 
w^ Cfcra of Rosline, were carried off by the fairies ?" 
>u^ The king started — fixed his eyes upon the ground — 
nised his hands, and seemed gasping for breath. All the 
were momentarily in the same posture ; the query 
on them all like an electrical shock. The old man 
led to enjoy mightily the effect produced by his in- 
inations — He drew still nearer to the king, 
thel "What is it that troubles your majesty?" said he. 
hatpWhat reflections have my simple questions raised in 
>iir mind ? — Your majesty, I am sure, cau laaN^ ivo \rev- 
hat Bcaaao/ rejections on that score ?* 

^^^f "Would to the Virgin Mary that it were eveiv so^ ^^v^ 
^e king. 



Pllaw is it pmsibln," continued the utAcioiu ulil i 
"that any thing rduling to two dog* cui give yout am 
truiible^ Fray teli us all about them — Wbo wu i| 
got lilt in fruni f" 

" I do not |[]iow, and if I did " 

" Would you liniiw him agtiiii if you mw him?" 

Tim king loolied at the old man, and held hi* pen 

" Did you buy tliem or borrow them T continaed 

" Neitlipr!" was tho answer. 

" What then did you give in I'xcbonge for them ? 

" Unly a small token." 

" And pray, if your tnajusly pleases, what might 
titken heY' 

" Who dnrea to aal: that ?" sMd the king, with a]^ 
trouble of mind. 

" Would you know your pledge again if you MW 
said the old man, aarcmticaily. 

"Who are you, air?" said the king, proudly, " 
(lares to question your sovereign in such a manner?* 

•' Who am 1 r said the old man. " That is a )| 
jeit! That is such a question to ask at one who 
ncnrcely ever been from your side, since you were 
hiid in your cradle!" 

"I know the face,'' said the king, "but all tbla tin 
cannot remember who you are. — My Lord of HumA 
you know who the reverend old gentleman is ?" i 
in saying this, bla majesty turned a little aside « 

■■ Vo I know who he is ? " said Hume, « Yes, by 8 
Lawrence 1 do — I know him as well as I do your majfl 
Let me see— It is very singular that I cannot recol 
liis name — I have seen the face a thousand times — la 

not some abbot, or confessor, or No — Curse 

1 faelleve be is the devil!" < 

The earl said this in perfect jocularity, bei-ause he cO 

not rwneinber tlie old man's name ; but when he lod 

at the king, he pcrci-iv^d thai Wa vjva -wete %^eA (w\ I 

in aatonithment. Thf ca,tV», a» \)ij s^jm^Vai, 
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masters of, and there the two stood for a considerable tune, 
gaang at one another, like two statues. 

" I was only saying so in jest^ my liege/' said Hume ; 
" I did not once think that the old gentleman was the 
devil. Why are you thoughtful Y 

" Because, now when I think of it, he hinted at some 
things which I am certain no bdng on earth knew of, 
save myself, and another, who cannot possibly divulge 
them." 

They both turned sloiidy about at the same instant, 
carious to take another look of this mysterious old man ; 
but when fairly turned round they did not see him. 

'* What has become of the old man," said the king, 
'Uhat spoke to me just now?'' 

** Here, sire!" said one. 

*' Here !" said another. 

** Here !" said a third ; all turning at the same time to 
the spot where the old man and his horse stood, but 
neither of them were there. 

*' How is this?* said the king, '* that you have let him 
go from among you without noting it?" 

** He must have melted into air, he and his horse both," 
said they; ''dse he could not otherwise have left us 
without being observed." 

The king blessed himself in the name of the Holy Vir- 
gin, and all the chief saints in the calendar. The Earl 
of Hume swore by the greater part of them, and cursed 
liimself that he had not taken a better look at the devil 
when he was so near him, as no one could tell if ever he 
would have such a chance again. Douglas said he hoped 
there was little doubt of that. 



CHAP. II. 



Thm bunt was now over, and Gale's lacnba >Nete ^ 
Utered abroad; he threw off his coat and U\e^\.o %^VV^^ 
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tliem, but he soon found that, without the a 
Trimtny it was impossible ; so he was obligeil to go hoi 
and endeavour to persuade her Bgain out to the hill, b 
telling her that Mooly and Scratch had both left I 
Trimmy then came Joyfully, and performed i 
hour what her master could not have effected hefbrenig{ 
When be had gotten them all collected, am) settled : 
their food, he went away in the evening to seek for I 
friend Croudy, to have some amusement with him. I 
found him lying in a little hollow, conversing with hbl 
self, and occasionully with Mumps, who pud very U 
attention to what he said. He now and then teal' 
his sense of the honour intended to him, by giving n 
three soft indolent strokes with his tail upon the groi 
but withal neither lifted his head nor opened his c 
Gate addressed his friend Croudy in a jocular and I 
ing manner, who took no notice of it, but continuet 
converse with Mumps. 

" Ye're nae great gallaunt, after a' now, Mumps. 
I had been you, man, an' liad seen sic twa fine beast 
Mooly an' Scratch come to our hills, I wad hae ri 
to them, an' fiddled about them, an' smelt theu 
an' kissed them, an' cockit up my tail on tny riggin; 
the best o' them ; but instead o' tliat, to tak the pet ai 
away far outbye, an' there sit lurnin up your nou 
bow-wowing as ye war a burial-boding ! — hoo, roan, 
very bairnly like o' ye I Humph! fools do aye as i 
are hidden ! Ye're nae fool, Mumps, for ye seldom i 
ye're bidden." 

" Tell me, Croudy," said Gale, " does Mumps I 
run away In a panic when he perceives the 
bounds ?" 

" Panic whtn he perceived tlie king's hounds 
gaun to keep on at bletherin' English? Tell n 
—for if ye be, I'm gauti to clatter nane to ye.'' 
" Dear Croudy, I have often told you that there it 
such a thmg as EnglisVi and ScolO[i\ttiveaiift6a-,'i^« 
Hierely a modific&tioD ol ftve o'ftiei, a. te%.iww«sa^fl 
were". 
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" Ay, an exaltation like — ation ! ation ! Vm sure nae 
Soot that isna a fool wad ever let that sound, ation, come 
out o' his mouth. Mumps, what say ye tilt ?'' 

** But, Croudy, I have news to tell you that will delight 
you very much ; only, ere I begin, tell me seriously. 
Does your dog really run off when he sees or hears the 
king's two white hounds?" 

••Really he does — Is that ony wonder? D'ye think 
Mumps sic a fool as no to ken a witch by a brute beast ?" 
A changed creature frae a real creature ? A spirit frae a 
substance ?'* 

" What do you mean to insinuate, Croudy?' 

" Sittuate^WhaVa that?" 

"I mean. What would you infer when you talk of 
vitches and changed creatures? I have some strange 
doubts about these dogs myself." 

" Can you keep a secret ?'' 

" Yes, if it is worth keepmg." 

** At ony rate, swear that if ever you do tell it, it is 
not to be told in English. Nane o' your awlis's an* ositt/s 
«i* ations in it. Gale, I hae the msust wonderfu' story 
to tell ye that ever happened sin* Nimrod first gaed out 
to the huntmg wi* a bull-dog an' a pouchfu* of stanes. Ye 
we, yesterday at mom, when the hunt began, I clamb up 
into the Eildon tree, an' haid mysel' amang the very 
thickes*t o' its leaves, where I could see every thing, but 
inething could see me. I saw the twa white hounds a' 
the gate, but nae appearance of a deer ; an' aye they came 
Bearer an' nearer to me, till at last I saw a bonny, braw, 
young lady, a* clad i' white, about a hunder paces frae 
Die, an' she was aye looking back an* rinning as gin she 
''antit to be at the Eildon tree. When she saw the hounds 
*omin on hard behind her, she cried out ; but they soon 
«'ertook her threw her down, an* tore her, an' worried 
; an' I heard her makin' a noise as gin she h^d been 

ighing' ae while an' singin another, arf O 1 X\vo\i^X. 

^siu^ was sweet Weel, this scene, sae coiv\.ia\i \o ^ 

are, didna end here, for I heard the tae do^ sa^vcC t^ 
tither, w plain language,—.' Wba's tYvVs has hee^xV^ 



wad 
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deer to-day?' And it answered ^ain au' aaiil. ' L 
Marrton o( Coomaley, ye may see by her goud rings ; 
JB tlie twenty-third, and our task will soon be done.' 

' Can ye tell me, eister, if the wicked deed will be daM 
■Will the king die to-night?' 



n wi' that, they rowed themsels on the bonny 
when I looklt again, there was a fine, plump, baud 
eit roe-deer lying, an' the blude Htreamin' frae ber aidA 
" Now, Croudy, of all the tales I ever heaid that igV 
most improliahle and unnatarol? But it is too singi 
and out of the common course of nature for you to hi 
fra:ned it ; and besides, 1 never knew you to ten 
manifest lie — Are you certain that you did not dream U 

" How could I dream on the top of a tree ? Ye 
either believe it or no as you lite — ^it's a' true." 

" I was sure there was something more than owi 
about these dogs ; but what to make of your story I 
not, There is something in the whole 
volling to human nature, a man cannot think of it! 
seems, too, tlwt there is a plot against the life of the kl 
What shall we do in this ? — The fairies have again 
seen at the Eildon Tiee. that is certain; and it i 
some more young people are missing." 

•' They'll aoon hae us a' thegither— I like that 
tumin' fock into deers an' raes, and worrying them, 
ava — Mumps, lad, how wad ye like to be turned 
deer, an' worried '( — Aigh, man ! ye toad like it ill ! I tl 
I see how ye wad lay yourael out for fear — Ha, " 
wad like to see ye get a bit hunt, man, if I thought 

away wi' the life — 1 wad like to see ye 
yourael for mnce." 

" I wonder, Croudy, aftei semxiftsat^i «. i-^ 
have just now described, ftiaX ')<J« com ftestwA 
9peak such 
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Tongues mann wag— -an' when tbey gang it's no for 
naetbing— ^It's a queer thing speaking! — Mumps, ye can 
speak nane, man — It*s no for want of a tongue, I'm sure." 

" Let us consider what's to be done — The king should 
be warned." 

*' I dinna see what's to hinder you to speak. Mumps, 
as weel as ony white beagle i' the country." 

" I have it — ^I will go home directly and tell pretty 
Pery-— «he will apprize the abbot, and we shall have the 
two hounds, Mooly and Scratch, burnt at the stake to- 
morrow." 

" You tell Pery ? No ; that will never do ; for you 
win sgeaik English — That tale winna tell in English ; for 
the twa witches, or fairies, or changed fock, or whatever 
they may be, didna speak that language themselves-Hsin' 
ihe thing is to be tauld, I'll rather tell Pery myself, if it 
is the same thing to you." 

Tliis Pery was a young volatile maiden at Eildon Hall, 
who was over head and ears in love with Gale. She 
would have given the whole world for him ; and in order 
to tease him somewhat, she had taken a whim of pretend- 
ing to be in love with Croudy. Croudy hated all the 
women, and more particularly Pery, who had been the 
pk^ue of his life ; but of late he had heard some exag- 
gerated accounts of the kind sentiments of her heart 
respecting him, which had wonderfuUy altered Croudy, 
although he still kept up as well as he could the pretence 
of disliking the sex. He went to Pery that evening as 
she was gathering in some clothes from the bushes, and 
dedred her, with a most important &ce, to meet him at 
the Moss Thorn in half an hour, for he had something to 
tell her that would surprise her. 

" Indeed and that I will with all my heart, Croudy," 
Mud she ; *' how glad I am that I have got you this length ! 
I can guess what your secret will be." 

"Ye can do nae sic thing," said Cioxxd'^, "not x^afc 
Pioazaii that ever was born.** 

Tn wager three kisses with you, CtoudN, ^X. X\ve Q>\^ 
^oss Thorn, that I do/' returned she. 



Craudf hung his iiead Co one side, and chuckletti 
rowed, and laid gn the grnund wiCli lits staff; and 
iow and tiieu cast a sly loob-aut at ttie wick of bis ^ 

a queer creature a woman," said Croudy- 
Bnny creature though!" 
" Well, Croudy, I'll meet you at the Moss 
i Pery, "and pay you your wager too, provide*! 
tave either spirit to ask, or accept of it when offered 
Croudy went away laugliing till his eyes blinded/ 
tears, and laying on the ground with his stick. — " 1 1 
what I'll do now," s^d he to himself, "little unpl 
thbg that she is! — She's eneugh to pit a body 
Mumps — O, man, ye're an unfarrant beast! — Three 1| 
at the Moss Thorn! — 1 wish I had this meeting b; 
Mumps, I never saw sic an unfeasible creature as 
man, when one thinks about abonny woman— Awo 
— What is a woman? — Let me see! — 'TIs no ea 
ken ! — But I ken this — that a ewe lamb is a far i 
bonnier, sweeter, innocenler, little creature than a 
lamb. Oh! I wish it war night, for I'm no weel ai 
Mumps, ye're a perfect blockhead, man!'' 

Precisely while this was going on at Eildon Hall, Ij 
were two ladies met hurriedly on the Abbey Walk. 
one knew who they were, or whence they came, buti 
were lovely beyond expression, although their eyes 
fesled a kind of wild instability. Their robes were 
as snow, and they had that light, elegant, sylph-like 
pearance, that when they leaned forward to the eVt 
air, one eould hardly helpsuspectingtbal they would 
away in it like twin doves. 

" Sbter,'' said the one, " haste and tell me what 

" There is much to do to-night," said the other. " 1 

cbwn who saw us, and heard us speak, will blab 

news; and then think what the consequences may 

He must be silenced, and thai '\n8laiA\^ ." 

"And teli me," said live fiial, ""wftie 1(\ox.b: 

iiBg'a life to be put in executvm \a.tiis^\T 
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" I fear it is," answered the other ; '*and the abbot, his 
own kinsman, is in it." 

** Alas, sister, what shall we do ? Give me Fhilany's 
rod, and trust the clown to me. But do you make all 
possible haste, and find your way into the banquet hall, 
and be sure to remain there in spite of all opposition." 

The two sisters parted ; and she that got the wand 
from the other repaired straight to the Moss Thorn, where 
honest Croudy, and his dog Mumps, were lying at a little 
distance from each other ; the one very busy biting for 
fleas, that he supposed had made a lodgment among his 
lOQ^ matted hair, and the other conversing with himself 
about the properties of women, fidries, and witches. All 
of a sudden he beheld this beautiful angelic creature 
coming towards him, which made his heart thrill within 
him. 

" Saint Mary be my guide !'* exclaimed Croudy to him- 
self; "saw ever ony body the like o* yon? I declare 
Pery has dressed hersel' like a princess to come an' speak 
tome!— .An' to think o' me kissing a creature like yon! 
I maun do it, too, or else I'll never hear the end o't. — 
Och! what will I do? — I'll lie down an* pretend to be 
sleeping." 

Croudy drew his plaid up over his face, stretched out 

his limbs, and snored as in a profound sleep. The fair 

lady came up, gave him three strokes with her wand, and 

uttered certain words at every stroke ; and, lo ! the whole 

uiortal frame of Croudy was in five seconds changed uito 

that of a huge bristly boar! The transformation was 

hroaght about so suddenly, and Mumps was so much 

engaged, that he never once noticed, in the slightest 

degree, till all was over, and the lady had withdrawn. 

Let any man judge of the honest colley's astonishment, 

when, instead of his master, he beheld the boar standing 

hanging his ears, and shaking his head at him. He betook 

himself to immediate fiight, and ran towards the house 

i^ter than ever he ran in his life, yelping a\\ )i)ci^ nnvj lot 

'eifectfrigbt Croudy was very little beUei Yi\tw&^\\, KX 

y/ Ae supposed that he was in a dream, atid aXoo^ %.V)iw^ 



time conaidering of it, in hopes the fantasy would g 
buE OD seebg the conBtecnation of Mumps, be looked ft 
to the one side, and then to the other, aiid percdving ^ 
great bristl; sides ajid limbs, he was seized with iadj 
scribble terror, and fled at full speed. It Is well knov| 
what a ridiculous %ure a hog makes at any li 
frightened, and exerting itself to escape from the suppos^ 
danger — there is not any thing so much calculated i 
make one laugh — hia stupid apprehension of 
pToaehing mischief — the way that he fixes his head a 
listens — gives a grunt like the crack of a musket, ai 
breaks away again. Every one who has witnessed Euoli 
scene, will acknowledge, that it is a masterpiece of tl 
ludicrous. Consider, then, what it would be to : 
in such a fright as this poor beast was, and trying t( 
from himself; running grunting over hill and dale, had 
ing out bis tongue with fatigue, and always carrying tl 
object of his terror along with him. It was an " 
exertion of mind to escape from matter ; for, thou_ 
Cioudy's form and nature were changed, he still retUBflll 
the small end crude particles of the reasoning princaj 
which he had before. All feehngs else were, howev^ 
for the present swallowed up in utter dismay, and be n 
OD without any definitive um, farther than a kiAd of pi 
penalty to run to the end of the world. He did not n 
a great way for all that ; for he lost his breath ii 
short time ; but even in that short lime, he rui 
into a most imminent danger. 

Squire Fisher of Demaway Tower had a large herd 
cows — they were all standing in the loan, as the railkiiH 
green is called in that country, and the maidens wen 
engaged in milking them, singing the while in fullchoru 
(and a sweet and enlivening chorus it waa, for the e\ 
was mild and serene,) when down comes this uneartiil 
boar into the loan, all fatigued as he was, gaping r 
running on. without stop or stay. The kme soon [ 
ceived that there was somelhui^ siiperhuman about 
rreafure, for even the most duW o? a\i\m^ \o.ii; 
I S'**('fcerpeii»ptic>nstiuniDAaluiAw''&BM 'KAl^ 
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in one moment they broke all to the gate as they had 
been mad, overturning the milk, maidens, and altogether. 
The boar ran on ; so did the kine, cocking their heads 
and roaring in terror, as if every one of them had been 
bewitched, or possessed by some evil spirit. It was a 
most dismal scene ! — The girls went home with the rue- 
ful tidings, that a mad boar had come into the loan, and 
bitten the whole herd, which was all run off mad, along 
with the furious and dreadful animal. The dogs were 
instantly closed in for fear of further danger to the country ; 
and all the men of the village armed themselves, and sal- 
lied out to surround and destroy this outrageous monster. 
It chanced, however, that the boar in his progress ran 
into a large field of strong standing com, which so im- 
peded his course that he fell down breathless, and quite 
exhausted ; and thus he lay stretched at full length, 
panting in a furrow, while all the men of the country 
were running round and round him, every one with a 
sword, spear, or fork, ready to run into his body. 

Croudy, or the Boar, as it is now more proper to 
designate him, got here some time to reflect. He found 
that he was transformed by witchcraft or enchantment, 
and as he had never looked up from under his plaid dur- 
ing the moments of his transformation, he conceived it 
to have been the beautiful and wicked Pery that had 
wrought this woful change upon him ; therefore he had 
no hopes of regaining his former shape, save in her re- 
turning pity and compassion ; and he had strong hopes 
that she would ere long relent, as he had never wilfully 
done her any ill. Pery knew nothing about the matter ; 
but actually went up with a heart as light as a feather to 
have some sport with Croudy at the Old Thorn ; and 
when she found that he was not there, she laughed and 
went home again, saymg to herself, that she knew he 
durst not stand such an encounter. 
I The poor boar arose from his furrow iiv the mvdst q1 

I the £eld of com, as soon as it was dayW^^iX xvexX. xwsrsv- 
^y»?g; Md with a heavy and forlorn heart vreivX. wnvj \iW^ 
/to the Old Moss Thorn, in hopes t\\at tYve exvxeV ^^^1 
' B 2 



mid seek him there, axvl utiilo the encliaiitmenl. 
he came, he discovered honest Mumps lying on tilt 
spot where he had last seen his mastar in his 11 
shape. He had sought it again over night, notnithstait 
the horrible fright that he had got, for he knew not w 
else to find his master ; and stupid as he was. 
all the rest of his species, he lived only in his 
eye. He was somewhat alarmed when he saw 
Foming slowly toward him, and began first to look 1 
the one shoulder, and then over the other, as 
tating an escape ; but, seeing that it came gruntini 
Biich a peaceable and friendly manner. Mumps vi 
to awiut the issue, and liy the lime the monster approaa 
within twenty paces of him, this faithful animal i 
cowring away to meet him, prostrated himself at 
boar's feet, and showed every symptom of obedience 
affection. The boar, in return, patted him with his da 
hoof, and stroked him with his bristly cheek, 
were soon made up — thenceforward they were insepars 
The boar lay all that day about the Mosa Thorn, 
Mumps lay in his bosom, hot no pitying damsel, ^ 
or fairy, came near him. He grew extremely hungr 
the evening, and was deeply distressed what to do 1 
food, for he pitied Mumps more than himself. At lex 
he tried to plough up the earth with his nose, as he ri 
bered of having seen swine do before, hut at that he m 
small progress, doing it very awkwardly, and with g| 
pain to his tiice. MoreoTer, for all his exertion, he fol 
nothing to eat, save one or two moss^coms, and a gr 
walnut, with which he was obliged to content hin 
and for his canine friend, there was nothing at all. 

Next morning he saw his ne^hbour servants sei 

for him, and caliing his name, but he could make it 

no answer, save by long and mournful sounds betwM 

gruDt and groan. He drew near to several of them, 

tiey regarded him in no other light than as a boar belg 

'ng to same one in the neighboQtlioQa, stta-jTO?, 'la 

SeJds. His case was most dep\oi3.\Ae-, 'uMt na \m 

AWeifed there was one who Vnew tas sAvuiwajJ 
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determined to seek her. He went down to Eildon-II&lI, 
with the faithful Mumps walking close by his side — tried 
to work his way into the laundry, but being repulsed, he 
waited with patience about the doors for an opportunity 
to present himself before Pery. She came out at length, 
and went away singing to the well. The boar followed, 
uttermg the most melancholy sounds that ever issued from 
the chest of distressed animal. Pery could not help 
noticing him a little. " What strange animal can this 
bef said she to herself ; but perceiving that Mumps too 
was following her, her attention was soon directed solely 
to him. 

" Alas, poor Mumps," said she, '* you are famishing. 
What can be become of your master T 

The boar laid his ungraceful foot softly on that of 
Pery, looked ruefully in her face, and uttered a most 
melancholy sound ; as much as to say, *• You know well 
what is become of him ! Have you no pity nor remorse 
itt your heart?" 

It was impossible Pery could comprehend this. She 
, like others, that the animal had strayed from 
home, and was complaining to her for food. She looked 
^^ ^m, and thought him a very docile and valuable swine, 
^d one that would soon be ready for the knife. He was 
^tonished at her apparent indifference, as well as moved 
^^th grief and vengeance, seeing the abject state to which 
she had reduced him ; and in his heart he cursed the whole 
^^ deeming them all imps of Satan, witches, and en- 
chantresses, each one. He followed her back to the house. 

**Come m, Mumps,** said she, "and you shall have 
your breakfast for the sake of him you belonged to, what- 
ever is become of him, poor fellow!" 

The boar ran forward, and kneeled at her feet moaning, 
on which she kicked him, and drove him away, saying, 
"What does the vile beast want with me? Mumps, 
come you in a»d get some meat, honest btute.'' 
Mamps would not come in, but when the how Ytfts ei^- 

/^^' ^a^^^ ^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ looking veiy suWeiv. ^\v^ 
^gfif him out a bicker of cold parr itch m\>LeA mVVvxmW. 
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but lie would not taste them until the boainRRH 
his share 1 after which they went and lay down 
yard together, the dog in the bosr's bosom. Til 
Ihey continue for many days. At length the ma 
Eildon bad the boar cried at the chuich-door, and 
cross of Melrose, and as no one appeared to clab 
~ e put him up for slaughter. 

4 



CHAP. III. 



I ,._,__ 

^^^f^big and his nobles had a banquet in the Abbey tha 
j^^B^on which Croudy was changed. The king aji 
II thoughtfui and absent during the whole of the ev 

and at mass, it was observed that he was more feri 
his devotions than he was wont to be. The wi 
the old mysterious stranger — his sadden disappc 
— the rumour of fairies and witchcrafts that were i 
together with another vision which he had seen, I 
yet disclosed, preyed upon hia mind, as it wal 
wonder they should, and made him apprehend thai 
step he toot was on enchanted ground. The I 
Mooly, had slipt into the banquet-hall at the % 
vespers, and neither soothing, threatening, nor tti 
would drive her hence. She clung to the king's fd 
he took pity on her, and said, "Cease, and let tl 
animal stay, since she insists on it. I will not ha 
maltreated for the fault of those who have the ch 
her, and should have put her hetter up." So Moi 
leara to remain, and kept her station the whole 
without moving. 

The glas? circulated until a late hour. At lenj 

king said, " My lords, I crave a cu? (mU to the brim, 

/ mean to dedicate to t.\ve \ieaU\i ot aXai'j, vA\a\a 

i saw yesterday monving ; ftie tvietitiQTVTO^ cX '«"ttl 

iLWfU a little astonish you." I 
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"My royal son and sire," sud the abbot, "for your 
oajesty is both, in the general acceptation of the terms. 
hall it not be of your far-famed Malmsey that you will 
Irink this beloved toast ?** 

" If you so please," said his m^esty. 

" Ralpho," said the abbot, ** here is the key. You 
ilone know where the portion of old Malmsey is to be 
bund among his majesty's stores here deposited ; bring 
)ne bottle only to his majesty, and pour it carefully 
yourself." 

Ralpho obeyed ; poured out the wine till the cup was 
full, and turned the remainder into a sewer. The king 
ihen arose, and lifting his cup on high — *• My lords,** said 
k " I give you the fairest, the loveliest, and the most 
wgelic maid that ever Scotland bred — 1 give you Elen 
rfRosline.'* 

Every one started at the name till the wine was spilled 
dl around the table. Astonishment was in every look, 
br the king had said he saw her yesterday at morn. 
" To the bottom,'* cried the king. 

Every one drank off his cup with avidity, anxious to 
lear the explanation. The kuig kept the position in 
viiich he stood until he saw every cup drained, and then 
iiooght his slowly and gracefully to his lips, with the in- 
dention of emptjring it at one draught. But the moment 
^ it reached them, Mooly sprung up, snatched the cup 
uid wine out of his hand, and threw them on the fiooiw 

" Strike the animal dead,** cried one. 

" Kick her out of the hall,'' said another. 

" Take her out and let her be hung up," cried a third. 

Mooly cowered at her royal master's feet, as if begging 
ttdon, or begging to remain. 

*' Let her alone," said the king ; " let us see what the 
least means, and if she persists in the outrage." 

He filled his cup of the wine before him, and brought 
ksbwly to his head in the same manner as he did before. 
h even took it away and brought it back. BeN^t^^\Ts\fc'^> 
'order to see if she would be provoked to do ^^ '^^^ 
in. But no! — Mooly appeared peifeclX^ sa.VSs^e^, 
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and suffered ber master to drink it off piece-meol. 
certain i:oiisternation reigned in the loyal apartment 
for some time; sbaip arguments followed; and, in the 
mean time, Angus and the abbot were heard whisperiu 
apart, and the one said, " It must bn accomplished tbjl 
night, or abandoned for ever." 

The nobles again took their seats, and the king 
ed as formerly to be growing thougtitful and dejected. 

" Pray cheer up your heart and be merry, my liege,' 
said Dougka, "and let not the casual frolic of a pampered 
animal tend to cast down your majesty's spirits. Your 
majesty has not yet drank the extraordinary toast jott 
proposed," • 

" But that I shall do presently," said the king. ■ 

" Ay," said the abbot, "and your mnjesty shall dojl 
loo in the wine of wliich I have heard your majesty^ 
much approve. Fetch another bottle, Ealpho." 

Ealplio brouglit it. — "1 will pour for myself,'' eaSA 
the king ; and taking the bottle, he poured about one- 
half of it into his cup ; agiun named the name of Elen ol 
RoKline witli rapturous enthusiasm, and again as he put the 
cup to bis lips, Mooly sprung up, snatched the cup IroiD 
Ilia hand, and dashed it on the floor more furiously tbaq 
before, and then cowered at her master's feet as If be| 
gmg not to be struck. 

•■ There is something more than ordinary in this," s 
the king, " and 1 will have it investigated instantly," 

" There is nothing in it at all," siud the abbot. " P 
don me, sire i but it is a fault in your majesty, for wbi 
1 bate grieved, and often done penance myself. You a 
and have always been a visionary, and nothing will e^ 
wean you from it. You make idols of these two anima 
they have sometime been taught a number of pranks,! 
for one of these would you augur aught against the m( 
astery.your nobles, or your majesty's own peace of mind 

"Are yon certain that is the genuine old Malmsey wil 
Balpho ?" said the king. 

" / am certain, site, it is ftte Wme ftirt "«»'& A\a»TO 
«e as such." 
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5 king poured out the reminder that was in the 
'* Drink thou that, Ralpho," said he, *' and tell 
it be really and truly the genuine Malmsey." 
pho thanked his migesty, bowed, and drank off the 
ithout hesitation. 
3 it genuine, Ralpho ?" 

don't know, your majesty ; I think it tastes a little 
earth." 

e circle laughed at Ralpho s remark ; and the con- 
ion began again to grow general, when, some time 
ifter, Ralpho, who was bustling about, sat down in a 
id and sickly posture on one of the window seats, 
looked at him, and saw that his face was becom- 
iick. 

^at is the matter, Ralpho ?" said one. 
do not know what is the matter with me," returned 
I think I feel as if that wine were not like to agree 
ny stomach." 

fell into immediate convulsions, and in ten minutes 
8 lying a swollen and disfigured corpse, 
uglas was the first to cry out treason. He bolted 
)or, and stood inside with his sword drawn, vowing 
le would search the soul of every traitor in the 
Angus's great power made the other lords to 
in awe of bun ; although it was obvious to them 
lat he was at least as likely to have a hand in 
) any other. Hume charged him boldly to his face 
t, and made proffer to abide by the proof; but he 
ided to receive the charge only with scorn and 
)n, as one which no reasonable man could sup- 
The king was greatly affected, and, upon the 
, showed rather more apprehension on account of 
rsonal safety, than was, perhaps becoming in a sover- 
He cried out that " they were all of them traitors I 
lat he would rather be at the head of a band of moss- 
3rs, than be thus condemned to have such a set about 
rhom he could not trust." 

rsowe expostulation he acquitted tYie EatV cA Kxv^^^ 
ft was thought, through fear, than convvc^AOii ^'^'^^^ 
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itinaceiicR : but (root an inference, the itiust nMurd 
the world, he fixed the blimci on the abbut. 

" M; li^ge," said the reverend Either, " I know 
more how this has happened than the child that isnnl 
There can be no doubt but that, instigated by aoQ 
your m^esty's etiemies. the wreteh, Ralpho. hns a 
the poison bimBcIf, and has met with the fate he j 
deserved.'' 

■' No!" replied the king. " If that had been the 
he would not have been so ready in participating of 
draught. 1 will not believe, but tliat there ~ 
nation among you to take my life." 

Every one protested hi« 
than another. 

The abbot was seized; and said, in his jusliffcil 
" That he would show his mi^csty the set of win« '' 
which he hod ordered Rolpho to bring it, and lie was 
ing to drink a share of any bottle of it that they eb( 
which he did. 

Bnt this did not convince the king. He sent off 
vstely a meEsenger lo assemble the Border Chieli^ 
bring them to his rescue — look his two favourite ha 
with him into bis chamber, placed n strong guard, 
his bends, and retired to rest. 

Every means were tried next day by the notiit 
dispel his majesty's fears, and regain his roiifldence i 

nothing decisive could be produced against any 

ly BUL'cceded in some degree. New perptcxiliea, I 

continued to waylay him, for he was tin 
whole life the prey of witches and evil spirits ( 
igh he wreaked due vengeance on many, they r 

itmued to harass him the more. 

Alter high mass he had retired lo his charobi 
meditate, when the nobleman in waiting came in, 
aud, that a stranger wanted to speak with him on i 
argent business. He was introduced, and any ons 
Judge of tho Iting's astoii'iahinenl.wVen W «w tliat t 
th& identkal old tnau who \\a& 8?oV.w Vq VW « 
aieuatain, «nd vttti'uhcd, the ixy brfot":- 't\\«^ 
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w pale, and quivered as the stranger made his 
asance. 

' Thou herald of danger, treason, and confusion, what 
kestthou again with me?" said the king. 
'* I come, my liege," sud he, "to seek redress for the 
tired, and justice on the offenders. Your two favourite 
tmds came last night to the houses of two widows in 
iwstead, and have carried off their two children from 
sir bosoms, which they have doubtlessly devoured, as 
traces of them can be found." 

** Thou art a liar !" said the king, *' and an inventor of 
8, if not the &ther of them ; for these two dogs were 
:ked up with me in my chamber last night, and a guard 
iced on the door, so that what you aver is impossible." 
"I declare to your majesty," said the stranger, **by 
e troth of that right hand, that I myself saw the two 
•onds at liberty this morning at daylight. I saw them 
me along the Monk's Meadow, carrying something 
ross on theur necks." 

" It is easy to prove the falsehood of all that thou hast 
d," replied the king ; " and thy malicious intent shall 
t go unpunished." 

He then called in the guards, and bade them declare 
bre that audacious stranger, if his two white hounds, 
xdy and Scratch, were not in his chamber all the night. 
le guards were mute, and looked one to another. 
" Why are you ashamed to declare the truth ?" said the 
ig to them. " Say, were the two hounds in my cham- 
rail night, or were they not?" 

The men answered, " that the hounds were certainly 
t. How it came they knew not, but that they were 
m in the morning." 

"There is a conspiracy among you again," said the 
Ig ; " if not to deprive your king of life, to deprive that 
t ci every kind of quiet and social comfort." 
" I demand justice,** said the stranger, " in the ivwsx^^ 
two weeping and distracted mothers ! In t\ie ii«av^ ^'i^ 
that is rigbt, and held dear among men \ 1 ^%m«cv^ 
tbese two obnoxious and devouring apimaiaXi^^^^^ 
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upon a tree, nr bunil alive before tlie vun go dowi 
Bliftll the men of Scutlund see that Iheif sovereign 
their feelings and pririlegea, even ttiough they rl 
to liis own pleasurcB." 

" One of these dogs saved my life last night," 
king ; " and it JB very hud indeed that I should 
pelled to do this. I will have better testimony 
I find that these children have actually been df 
(as most unlikely it is,) the depredatorBshall be pi 

The old man bowed, and iras preparing to rep 
the knight in waiting entered hastily, and told I 
that tliere was a woman in the outer court, crying 
for justice, and who was very urgent to speaJc «' 
The liiiig ordered that she should be admitted, b 
moment she stood before him, pale, shrivelled, I 
and wild, and altogether such a ligure hi 

could Bee, without the impression that 
arthly. Her appearance was that of I 
luahty, of great age ; she had large ear.tingt, a 

rulF, a heud-dresa of a thousand intrica 
projecting before and tapering upward behind, C 
shoes, a low hoop, and a wust of length and i 
not to he descKbed. 

■' Revenge ! Revenge! my lord. O king!' 
" I crave justice of your m^esly — justice, and ■ 
more. You have two hounds, Ihi 
early this morning, and have devoured, or taken^ 
only daughter, my sole stay and hope in this w 
nothing is [e(l but a part of her ganuenta. Til 
have some power deputed Co them that is not of 1 
ing, therefore grant me that t may nee vcngeSM 
upon them, and their bodies burnt at a stake bel 
going down of the sun," 

'•That is a true and worthy gentlewoman, my 
said the old stranger ; " and you may take ber w 
whatever she advances." 

TTie ancient dame turned about — utared o; 
mill wild BstoRtshment — dropped a 

: cr«ve your pai&on, uiijNui^vi 
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id not that yoa were so nigh. I hope your errand 
s coincides with mine.** 

'It does/' said he; "there are more sufferers than 
; and by the head that bows to thee ! — I swear by 
e greater-*we shall have justice if it be in the 

ir 

' This is a combination/' said the king ; " I pay no 
ud to it. Bring witnesses to establish your charges, 
you shall have justice done." 

They went forth to bring their proof, and behold they 

them all in the outer court. In the mean time the 

I sent for some men of the place to come, and made 

uiry of them who the old dame was, and what was 

character that she bore. They informed him that she 

a noted witch, and kept the whole country in terror 

turmoil, and that she had indeed an only daughter, 

» was an impious and malevolent minx, devoted to every 

:ies of wickedness. 

The wrinkled beldame shall be burnt at the stake,'* 
the king. " It is proper that the land should be 
Qsed of these disturbers of its peace ; as for that old 
nger, I have my own surmises concerning him, and 
shall find a way to deal with his subtilty." 
[e then sent for a reverend old friar of the name of 
lely, who was well versed in all the minutiae of diablery 
exorcism, whose skill had often been beneficial to the 
; in the trying and intricate parts of his duty that re- 
i to these matters, and with him he conferred on this 
>rtant subject. Father Rubely desired the king to 
r the further examination of these people for a very 
i while ; and, in the mean time, he brought in a basin 
oly water, consecrated seven times, and set apart for 
ed uses, after which the examination went on, and a 
ous one it was. The old witch lady deposed, " That 
he was lying pondering on her bed, and wide awake, 
it the dawn of the morning, she heard a curious and 
(HnmoD Dojse somewhere about the Yvoxxa^i TYv^X, 
^ she went out silently to discover wYvat \1 co\5\^>a^> 
to her utter astonishment, beheld lV\e V\tv%^ ^w^ 



hounds, Mooly and Scratch, spring from her d 
casement, iind in a short apace a lieautiful roe-deer 
lowed them and bounded away to the Eildons : Thai 
hasted to ber daughter's apartment, and found l~ 
darling was gone." The stories of the other t 
exactly similar to one another, only that the one 
one hound, and the other the other. It nas as folia 
*■ I wna lying awatc ui the morning very early, i 
son in my arms, when one of the king's bounds oi 
into my hou^e. I saw it, and wist not how it had 
there. A short time after I heard it making a stn 
scraping and noise In the other end of the house, on w 
J arose to turn it out ; but on going to the place 1 
whence tiie sound seemed lo come, I found nothing. 
searched all the house, and called the hound by 
name, but still could find nothing ; and at lost I ligti 
& candle and sought all the house over ftgdn, wi ~ 
heing able to discover any traces of her. I went hi 
return to my bed, wondering greatly what had b 
the animal ; but having opened the door before lo let 
make her escape, I conceived that she had stolen 
out my having perceived it. At that very inst 
ever, I beheld bor coming softly out of the bed whtj 
had left my child, and in a moment she was out at. 
door and away. I ran to the bed with the light in 
hand, but my dear child was gone, and no part, nc 
a palm of bis hand, remaining I" 

Queg. " Was there any blood in the bed, or any 
toms of the child having been devoured ?" 

A. " No i I could discover none." 

Q. " Did the houndappear to have any tiling c! 
in her mouth, or otherwise, when she escaped from 
house T 

A. " No ; I did not notice thatshe had any thingj 

Q. " Was there any thing else in the house a 
time i any other appearance that you could not ac 

-4. "Yes; there was someftimgt^enVios' 
'tMlbe door, but Ipaidno kh«4 w>"v 
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Q. '* Was the child baptized in a Christian church y* 
(No answer.) 

A. ** Were you yourself ever baptized in a Christian 
church?" (No answer.) 

Q. •* Why do you not answer to these things ?** 

A, " Because I see no connexion that they have with 
the matter in question." 

** None in the least," said the old stranger, who still 
i^ept by their side. 

When the king heard that the answers of the two 
women were so exactly similar, though the one was ex- 
amined before the other was brought in, he said, — *' This 
is some infernal combination ; they are all of them 
witches, and their friend there is some warlock or wizard 
and they shall all be burnt at the stake together before 
the going down of the sun." 

" It is a judgment worthy of such a monarch," said the 
stranger. 

" Father Rubely," said the king, " you who know all 
the men in this part of my dominions. Do you know any 
thing of this old man, who refuseth to give account of 
himself?" 

" I have often seen the face,'' said Rubely, " but. I can- 
not tell at present from whence he is ; but have patience, 
my lord, O king, and let us not destroy the reclaimable 
with those of whom there is no hope." Then going near 
to the first woman who had lost her son, he said to her, 
■^" It is better to do well late than never — are you con- 
tent to be baptized even now ?" 

The woman bowed consent. He put the same ques- 
tion to the other, who bowed likewise. The old man 
stood close by their side, and appeared to be in great 
rouble and wrath. Rubely brought his goblet of conse- 
!rated water, and, as he passed, he threw a portion of it on 
he wrinkled &ce of the old man, pronouncing, at the 
ame time, the sacred words of baptism. The whole form 
nd visage of the creature was changed in a momexA. \c) 
iMt of a furious fiend : He uttered a yeW iViaX. m«L^^ «\\ 
p Abbey shake to its foundations, and.ioilVvmXXv ^\yx\.^^ 
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e air, wmpl Iq flame ; and, ai 
he heaved his right hand, and shook his licry locks at 1 
inquiaitors. The old withered beldame yelped forth hj 
teric ^glbgs, something between laughing and shne 
— the king fell on hia tiiees, clasped the rood and k' 
it — the two women trembled — and even old Ri^f 
counted his beads, and stood for a short space in 
astonishment. He next proposed trpng the same 
rimentwith the old witch lady, but she redsted it si 
ously, with cursing and blasphemy, that they abandoiu 
her to her fate, and had her burnt at St Milea's Cro 
before the going down of the sun. It was said by son 
that the old stranger appeared among the crowd to tri 
nesE her latter end ; and that she stretched out her liani 
towards him, with loud supplications, but he only fioulc 
and mocked at her, and seemed to enjoy the sport id 
great zest. When Father Rubely heard of this, he^ 
that it would happen so to every one who sold then 
to be slaves of sin in the hour of their extremity. 

The other two women confessed their s 
ceived absolution. They acknowledged that they hi 
been acquainted with the stranger for a lung season ; tbi 
he had often pressed them to sign and seal, which the 
had always declined, but that nevertheless he had sat 
an influence over them, that he in a manner led them 4 
he pleased ; that at first they took him for a venerab! 
apostle, but at length discovered that he was a powerfi 
sorcerer, and could turn people into the shapes of sue 
beasts as he pleased, but tliat they never knew he was lb 
devil till then. 

Friar Rubely assured them, that it was only such ■ 
slighEed church-ordinances over whom he was permitls 
to exert that power, and in this the king passionatel 
acquiesced. I'hey confessed farther, Itiat they were Mi! 
greatly afraad of him, for that he could turn himself int 
any shape or form that he pleased : tliat iie liad oihi 
templed tbem in the form ol a'bea\ilMa\^ii\m%Town.-,sB( 
there was nolhi;ig more common Vvftv Vvm ftiai\ \a Sm« 
*«w ia the fonn of a loveW and XieVttAvm?, ^imM 

K 1 
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nrbich means he had of late got many of them into his 

clutches. When the king heard that, he counted his 

beads with redoubled fervency, and again kissed the rood, 

for it reminded him of a lovely vision he had seen of late, 

88 well as some things of a former day. The women 

added, that the stranger had of late complained grievously 

of two mongrel spirits, who had opposed and counteracted 

hnn In every movement ; and that they had done it so 

effectually, that, for every weak Christian that he had 

overcome and devoured, they had found means to destroy 

one of his servants, or emissaries, so that his power in 

the land remained much upon a par as in former times, 

although his means and exertions had both been increased 

sevenfold.* 

A consultation of holy men was next called, and 
measures adopted for the recovery of the two children. 
There it was resolved, that prayers' should be offered up 
for them in seven times seven holy chapels and cells at 
the same instant of time, and the like number of masses 
said, with all due solemnity ; and that then it would be 
out of the power of all the spirits of the infernal regions 
— all of them that were permitted to roam the earth, or 
any of their agents, to detain the children longer, into 
wiuitever shape or form they might change them. But 
for these solemnities some delay was necessary. 



CHAPTER IV. 



GaEAT was the consumpt of victuals at the Abbey 
during the stay of the royal visitor ! — ^the parsimonious 
brethren were confounded, and judged that the country 
would to a certainty be eaten up, and a dearth of all the 
necessaries of life ensue on the Border. When they be- 

Iteld the immense droves of bullocks — the loads of wUd 

I 

'^WD aevenl parts of this traditionary tale It woxAd avveas A>Q»X ^^.'^ ^ 
*«^ih^CTt ofBome ancient aUegorica\ romaivw.. t\ift.^iX. o^ ^^"i^***^ 
"'i^eagy to comprehend. 
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nnd rallon-dcer tlJal arrived dailf from the i 
Its of Eltrick atid the mouiilains of the ' 
itlier with the flocks of fat black-headed wedda 
pressed their hands upon their lank sides, took 
spore rornis. and at line another; but not dul 
make any veriul rematbB, they onl; shook their f 
and looked up to heaven! 

Victuala were again wearing short. Gudgel, d 
caterer for that immense establishment, was out i 
from morn till even in aeaich of fat things ; he del^ 
in the very sight of a well-fed sleek animal; it wasl 
to his stomaeh, and marrow to his bones. It W 
served, that, whenever be came in sight of one, best 
down bia immense protuberance of paunch with 
hands, and smacked his lips. He had been out the' 
day, and was very hungry ; and when hungry, he eq 
the sight of a fat animal most. Gudgel certainly I 
the eye as well as the mouth; for it was noted, that 
he was very hungry, he would iisve given the yl 
any price for a well.fed beast. 

He had been out the whole day — had procure 
little stuff, and that not of the first metal — hut, t 
way home, he heard of a fine well-fed boar a 
~ " be rode off the road, and alighted to take 
In a little triangular enclosure, at one cor 
yard, there he beheld the notable boar lying 
:, with Mumps in his bosom. Of the dog he U 
!, hut the sight of the boar exhilarated him ; b 
in a great mouthful of breath, closed his lips, pufll 
his cheeks, and mode his two hands descend with a 
circular sweep slowly down over the buttons of Ills di 
It is impossible to tell how much the sight of sucb 
cass delighted Gudgel ! — Immoderately fat hlmst 
eye feasted on every thing that was so j he cou 
even pass by a corpulent mac, nor a pampered ove"" 
matron, without fixing a keen glance upon then 
calculating exactly, or to aiicwneBs,W'«TOOc\i(,\ie^ 
Tpigh. sinking otfel. 
*■ Ob, gracious Heaven'. vsli« ttftn*:\\oi£\ 
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Fletcher, could you think of putting such a delicious 
morsel as that by your masters ? For shame, goodman. 
not to let me know before this time of such a prize as 
this I — The very thing! — No words: the hog is mine. 
Name your price — Good security, Goodman Fletcher — a 
king and a priest — I am so glad I have found him — I'll 
have him slaughtered, and cut neatly up, as I shall direct, 
before I leave the house." 

A piece of sad news this for the poor boar! (Croudy 
the shepherd, that once was.) When Gudgel pronounced 
the last sentence, the animal sprung to his feet, gave a 
g;reat snuff, and grunted out a moan that would have 
pjierced any heart but Gudgel's. '* St Elijah !" said he. 
" what a fine animal !" and gave him a lash with his whip 
as he rose. Mumps snarled, and tried to bite the 
voluptuary in return for the unprovoked attack on his 
master. 

Precisely about the same time that Gudgel alighted at 
Eiklon-Hall, the two lovely and mysterious sisters met at 
their accustomed place in the Abbey Walk, for it chanced 
to be the few minutes of their appearance in mortal frame. 
Their eyes had still the wild unearthly dash of sublimity 
m them ; and human eye could not scan to which state 
of existence they pertained, but their miens were more 
botutiful and serene than when they last met. 

"I give you joy, dear sister," said the one, "of our 
hqn>y release! Our adversary is baffled and driven from 

I usurped habitation — Our woful work of annihilation 
iriQ henceforth cease, for the evil principle shall not, as 
•e dreaded, prevail in this little world of man, in which 
«« have received for a time a willing charge. Say what 
ttire 18 to be done before we leave these green hills and 
tlte EUdon Tree." 

" Much is yet to be done, my beloved Ellen," answered 

te other. '* As I was this day traversing the air in the 

fcim of a wild swan, I saw the Borderers coming down in 

ftU anay, with a Chieftsdn of most undaunted tcv\^\ ^\> 

'A* b&ul. We must £nd means to wain lYie Ww^V^ 

[Jki^gfbs, else they will cut his whole retinue to \\ee^\ 
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and the prnlectvr of the faithful n 
huidH of such men as these." 

The two lovelj BtstcK, as she apobe thii, held f 
other by the hand ; their angelic fonns nere bent gt 
(btWBid, and their faces toward the ground ; but m | 
lifted theite with a aoft moretnent towards heaTen, i 
was glistening in eacli eye. Whether these had ' 
source from the fountain of liuman feelings, or few 
tnore subUmed and pure, no man to this day can i 

" And then what is to become of the two little cSl_^ 
lings'i^ B^d the last speaker. " All the spells of p^ 
and friars will avail nought without our aid. — And 41 
wild roe-deer? — And the boor of Eildon? He, I suppot 
may take his fete — he is not worthy our caie farthor.- 
A antfish grovelling thing, that had much more of ^ 
brute than tlie man (as his should he} at first — *4H 
one principle of the lieart that is worthy of ptesett^^| 
" You are ever inclined to be severe," H^H 
other. " If you but saw the gu'se in which he i^H 
with his faithful dog, I tlituk your heart would be^H 
to pity." ^H 

" If I thought there was one spark of the h^H 
principle of gratitude in his heart, even to his do^^| 
*he, " I would again renovate his frame to Ihal^H 
which he d^raded; but I do not believe it — Merej^H 
lless, because he cannot live without his dog." ^H 

" Here Is Philany's rod," answered the other, "R^| 
reconnoitre for yourself, and as you feel so act.'' ^H 

She took the golden wand, and went away towsrdJi 
don Hnil : but her motion over the Hclds was like S d 
uiling on the wind. The other glided away liitQH 
hcecheti grove, fur there were voices heard approtdfl 

"Let us proceed to business, Goodman Fletchtfi^fl 
tiudgel. " I insist on seeing that tine animal pH^H 
skughtcred, bloudedi ai^d cut up, before I go aw^H 
have a man who will do H in the nicest style yot^f 
beheld." The hoar \ooVed pUtfuW'j \o Qati ^T 
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tell you wliat we'll do,** continued Gudgel ; " well have 
his kidneys roasted on a brander laid on the coals, and a 
steak cut from the inside of the shoulder.— How delicious 
they will be ! — ^Pooh ! I wish they were ready just now 
— But well not be long — And we'll have a bottle of your 
Idarch beer to accompany them. — Eh? Your charge 
may well afford that goodman — Eh ?" 

The boar made a most determmed resistance ; and it 
was not till after he was quite spent, and more hands had 
been procured, that he was dragged at last forcibly to the 
slaughter-house, and laid upon the killing-stool, with ropes 
tied round his legs ; these they were a&aid were scarcely 
strong enough, and at the request of the butcher, Pery 
lent her garters to strengthen the tie. Never was there 
a poor beast in such circumstances ! He screamed so 
incessantly that he even made matters worse. His very 
heart was like to break when he saw Fery lend her gar- 
ters to assbt in binding him. Mumps was very sorry too ; 
he whined and whimpered, and kissed his braying friend. 

The noise became so rendmg to the ears, that all who 
were present retired for a little, until the monster should be 
sDenced. The butcher came up with his bleeding-knife, 
m shape like an Andro Ferrara, and fully half as long — 
felt for the boar's jugular vein, and then tried the edge and 
point of his knife against his nail—'* He has a hide like 
the sole of a shoe,*' said the butcher ; "I must take care 
snd sort him neatly." And so saying he went round the 
comer of the house to give his knife a whet on the 
grinding-stone. 

At that very instant the beautiful angelic nymph with 
the golden rod came into the court-yard at Eildon-Hall, 
ind hearing the outrageous cries in the slaughter-house, 
^e looked in as she was passing, that being the outer- 
Qiost house in the square. There she beheld the woful 
; j^t of the poor boar, and could not help smiling ; but 
ivhen she saw honest Mumps standing wagging his tail, 
iithhis cheek pressed to that of the stiug^vn^, ^vxvV.- 
V Fictitn, and always now and then gentVY Vvbsvsv^ 
% ber heart was melted with pity. T\\e do^ cafiX ^^ 
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tinost beseeching look at bet as she approached, i 
iw, her resolution was fixed. She g« 
monster three strokes with her wand, at each of w" 
uttered a ioud squeals ; but when these were doK 
Eome mystic words of powerful chaim uttered, ii 
quarter of a minute there laj — no bristly boar — 
identical Croudy the shepherd ! in the same garb 

Itiansfurmed at the Moss Thorn ; only that hia< 
tad feet were bound witli straw ropes, Btrengther 
JBcured by the rrue! Pery's red garters, 
r " Bless me an' my bom I" smd Croudy, as hi 
b> his bead from the spokes of the killing-stool ; 
bre I'm turned mysel' again ! — I wad tike to ki 
Be bonny queen is that has done this ; but I'm 
B'en gin I didna see the queen o' the fairies jink 
iorner. I wonder gin the bloody bash will | 
IdllbB me now. Im feared Gudgel winna ct 
wantin' his pork steaks. May Saint Anthony : 
shield, gin I dldna think I fand my ears birsllin, 
brender !" 

The butcher came back, singing to himself the ; 
ing verse, to the tone of Tibbi/ Fotcler, which ■ 
not well for Croudy. 

^^^^^B 1 «n eat u lug's I'm Bills J 

^^^^B PnrkV chD king at h- tho uhle." 

^^^^M As he sung this be was still examining the ei _ 
^^^^Knife, BO that he came close to his intended victim 
^^^^Rnt once observing the change that had taken plac 
1^^^^ " Gude e'en t'ye, neighbour,'' said Croudy. 

The butcher made an involuntary convulsive sp 
if a thunderbolt had struck him and knocked hii 
about sis yards at one stroke. There he stood sjoi 
at what he now saw lying bound with the ropes ai 
ters, and the dog sliU sla.ndin^'b^. Tiie\iM«feU 
bis band — hia jaws Ml down <m\v\s\mensX,Kn6.' 
I rolled iu tbeir sockets " L — 4 G — i'^' cwAftn 
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as loud as he could roar, and ran through the yard, never 
letting one bellow abide another. 

The servants met him, asking what was the matter — 
" Was he cut ? Had he sticked or wounded himself?" 

He regarded none of their questions ; but dashing them 
aside, ran on, uttering the same passionate ejaculation 
with all the power that the extreme of horror could give 
to such a voice. Gudgel beheld him from a window, and 
meeting him in the entry to the house, he knocked him 
down. " ril make you stop, you scoundrel," said he, 
" and tell me what all this affray means." 

"OL — d, sir! the boar — the boar!" exclaimed the 
butcher as he raised himself with one arm from the ground, 
and defended his head with the other. 

" The boar, you blockhead !" said Gudgel, — •* what of 
the boar ? Is he not like to turn well out ?" 

** He turns out to be the devil, sir — ^gang an' see, gang 
an' see," said the butcher. 

Gudgel gave him another rap with his stick, swearing 
that they would not get their brandered kidneys, and 
pork steak from the inside of the shoulder, in any rea- 
sonable time, by the madness and absurdity of that fel- 
low, and waddled away to the slaughter-house as fast as 
his posts of legs would carry him. When he came there, 
and found a booby of a clown lying bound on the killing- 
stool, instead of his highly esteemed hog, he was utterly 
confounded, and wist not what to say, or how to express 
himself. He was in a monstrous rage, but he knew not 
on whom to vend it, his greasy wits being so completely 
bemured, that they were incapable of moving, turning, or 
comprehending any thing farther than a grievous sensa- 
tion of a want not likely to be supplied by the delicious 
roasted kidneys, and pork steak from the inside of the 
shoulder. He turned twice round, puffing and gasping 
or breath, and always apparently looking for something 
he supposed he had lost, but as yet never ulletVsv?^ ^ ^\"s»- 
^ket word, 

Tberest of the people were soon all atOMiid \vcav — ^Ocve 

(^wimaij, Pery, Gale, and the whole liouseVioV^ oi ^^^- 
in, 

n 



yn-Holl were there, all sUuiding giipiiig with di 

my detaiaed fhim piecipiUte flight bf the prase 

Be knothet. The defrauded Gudgel first Tound c 

Ian — *' Where is my hog, you scoundrel?" cried h 

e of rage and despiur. 

" Ye see a' tliat's to the fore o' him,'' said Croud 

" I say, where is my hog, you abominable ca 

You miserable wrelcii ! — you ugly whelp of a b 

P leU me what you have made of my precious hog f 

^ " Mi; made o' him!" said Croudy. "In 

Q)' lilm : but some atio. ye see, has made u 

e swine, but me. — I tell ye, that ye see 
that's lo the fore a' him.'' 

" Oh I oh!" groaned Gudt;;el, and he stroaked 

his immense flanks three or four times, every 01 

_harder than the last. " Puoh ! so then I am 1 

d betrayed, and deceived ; and I shall have I 

i eat! — nothing lo eat! — nothing to " ~ 

iletcher, you shall answer for this 1 and yon, 

swuie, or warlock, or whatever you i 

aliall nut 'scape fur nought;" and so saying, be 

to belabour Croudy with his staff, who cried out 1 

and it was remarked somewhat in the same Bty 

D, as he exliibitcd lately in a different ca| 

I The rest of the people restrmned the disappoint) 

n ttoJtt putting an end to the poor clown i and a 

mding that appearances were strangely a 

ell were they accustomed to Croudy's 

and stupid face, tliat they loosed bim with Irt 

hands, Peiy being as active in the work 1 

untying her red garters. '• I know the very tmoH 

No one can tie them but myself." 

he Rood, my woman I gin I wer 

lot you weel eneuch," said Croudy : and if he b 

tttt withheld by main force, he would have U 

air and her eyes. He, however, accused he 

» rrlH;h, and toot vritnesses on U; and siU, he 

la&ke oath that she had changed biui w 

■ ~n evening at the Moss Thorn, 
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only laughed at the accusation, but all the rest 
n a different light. They all saw plainly that 
had been metamorphosed for a time by some 
f witchcraft or enchantment — they remembered 
mps had still continued to recognise and acknow- 
m in that degraded state ; and hearing, as they 
bold and intrepid accusal of Pery, they all judged 
rould stand very hard with her. 
1 Gudgel had heard all this, he seized the first 
lity of taking Pery aside, and proposed to her, 
ake of her own preservation, instantly to change 
rn again ; " And, as it is all one to you,*' said he, 
36 you make him a little fatter — if you do so, I 
gp your secret — if you do not, you may stand by 
sequences." 

bade him, " Look to himself, — ^keep the secret, 
keep it, as he chose ; — there were some others, 
)uld be nameless, that were as well worth chang- 
/roudy." 

jel's peril appeared to him now so obvious, and the 
lences so horrible, that his whole frame became 
3d from head to foot. In proportion with his de- 
killing and eating the fat things of the earth, did 
d revolt at being killed and eaten himself; and 
e thought of what he had just witnessed, he little 
w soon it might be his fate. He rode away from . 
Hall a great deal more hungry and more miserable 
3 came. The tale, however, soon spread, with 
ggravations ; and the ill-starred Pery was taken 
I witch, examined, and committed to prison in order 
i her trial ; and in the mean time the evidences 
her were collected. 



CHAPTER V. 



e beautiful fairy-dame, or guaid\a.T\ s^\T\\.,at viVv^N.- 
was, had predicted, so it caixve to v^^- '^^^ 



Borderers, alarmed at the danger of tiie king, 

a thousand strong, ttiinking to surprige Douglas, and 

their monarch out of his hands by force ; and ihey 

have effected it with ease, had cot the earl received I 

secret intelligence of their design. No 

vfhence be bad this intelligence, nor could he comprei 

ur explain it himself, but it bad tbe effect of defeating 

bold and heroic attempt. They found him fully pre] 

-~«. desperate battle enaued— 120 men were left del 

the field^and then things remained precisely in the 

state as they had been before. 

The court left Melrose shortly after. The Ung fl 
if he stood on uncertain ground — a sort of my 
alnays hung around him, which be never could devdi] 
hut ere he went, he presided at tlie ttiot of the ma 
Pery, who stood indicled, as the Ckoronikkle of Mi(t 
bears, for being " Ane nuike wytche and enchnuntei 
and leigged hand and knetfe with the devil." 

A secret examination of tbe parties lirst took place 
the proof WU9 so strong against the hapless Pery, Ihi 
hopes of escape vanished. There was Croudy letd 
make oath to the truth of nil that he hod advance! 
regard to his transmutation, and there were others 
had seen her coming down from the Moss Thorn 
very time that Croudy appeared to have been chaB 
just before be made his dashing entry into the lone 
tbe cows ; and even old Father Rubely had, after i 
investigation, discovered the witch-mark, both on h( 
and thumb. nail. The king would gladly have saved 
when he beheld her youth and beauty, but he had * 
to rid the country of witches, and no excuse cool 
found. All the people of the country were sor^ 
account of Pery, hut all beheved her guilty, and av( 
her, except Gale, who, having had the courage to 
her, tried her with the lepetilion of prayers and ct 
and found (hat she not ovtlj' ^id them without hesiti 
but with g-reat devotional warml\» ; V\\etc5<«ft \\e \rt 
convinced that she was not a wilcXv, S\vc \n\&\& 
^*te with that siniplirity, Ihnl \ie EOM\i wiA 
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and withal confessed, that her inquisitors had very nearly 
convinced her that she was a witch ; and that she was on 
the point of making a confession that had not the slightest 
foundation in truth. The shepherd was more enlightened 
than the worthy clergyman, as shepherds generally are, 
tnd accounted for this phenomenon in a truly philosophi- 
cal way. Fery assented ; for whatever Gale said sounded 
to her heart as the sweetest and most sensible thing that 
ever was said. She loved him to distraction, and adver- 
sity had subtilized, not abated the flame. Gale found his 
heart interested — ^he pitied her, and pity is allied to love. 
How to account for the transformation of Croudy, both 
were completely at a loss ; but they agreed that it was 
the age of witchery, and no one could say what might 
happen ! Gale was never from the poor culprit's side : 
He condoled with her — wept over her — and even took 
her in his arms, and impressed a tender kiss on her pale 
lips. It was the happiest moment of Pery's existence ! 
She declared that since she was pure in his eyes, she 
would not only suffer without repining, but with delight. 

As a last resource. Gale sought out Croudy, and tried 
to work upon him to give a different evidence at the last 
and final trial : but all that he could say, Croudy remained 
obstinately bent on her destruction. 

" It's needless for ye to waste your wmd clatterin' 
English, man," said Croudy, " for foul fa' my gab gin I 
say ony sic word. She didna only change me intil an 
ill-faurd he-sow, but guidit me shamefully ill a' the time 
I was a goossy — kickit me wi' her fit, an' yerkit me wi' 
a rung till I squeeled, and then leuch at me — An' warst 
ava, gae the butcher her gairtens to bind me, that he might 
get me bled, an' plottit, an' made into beef-steaks — dell 
be on her gin I be nae about wi' her now !" 

Grale, hoping that he would relent if he saw her woful 
plight, besought of him to go and see her ; but this he abso- 
lutely refused, for fear lest she should " turn him into some 
daft-like beast/' as he expressed it. *' L.^1 Yiei \.^ \\.^^ 
said he, "she weel deserves a that sWs ^«a\tv \.o ^^X- — 
the sooner she gets a fry the beUei — OOiA, tVexe ?. w^^ 

d2 
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body sure o' liiiiisel a muiute that's near (ler — 1 n 
gBDg oiver the duor but I tKlnt I'll come ii 
cuddy-ass — How wail ye like to gang plow 
tars for worms and dodian-rootB wi' your m 

It iras in vain that GaJe assured him o! her inooct 
and told him how religious she was, and how weQ 
loved him. Croudy remained obstinate. 

" 1 wanna gie a boddle," said he, " for a woman's reU 
nor for her love neither — mure traps for moudiM 
They may gar a fool like you trow that ae thing's tn) 
liis lug half a baniiQck — Gin I wad rue an' save her| 
it wadna be lang till I saw her carrying you nut ]■ 
tscd in the erntings, an' Ihrawing ye ower the asa^ 

Gale risked if he would save her, if she would p) 
herself to marry hiin, and iove him for ever? 

" Me marry a witch !" said Croudy — " A bonny h«ii( 
would make o' me, sooth I Whenever I displeased 
turn me into a beast — But ilka woman has that poi 
added he with a grin, — " an' I fancy few o' tliem misl 
it. The first kind tliought I ever had toward a w 
made a beast o' me — an' it will do the same wi'ever; 
as weel as me, gui he wist it. As she has made het 
she may lie down. 1 shall fling a sprat to the lowe, 
Gsle was obliged to give liim up, but in the deepesi 
tnmess of soul he gave him his malison, which, he a! 
him, would not fell to the ground. Pery was trieil| 
condemned to be choked and burnt at the stake a| 
fallowing dayj and Croudy, instead of relenting, w| 
flinch afraid of hmiself, tiiat he was all impatier 
the cruel scene should be acted. His behavio 
however, been witnessed and detested by some o 
he was not aware ; for that very evening, as he vii 
his way home, he beheld a nymph coming to meet i 
wiiom he took for Pery, dressed in her Sunday (' 
for one of the mysterious maids had taken her form. 
Was (crrifled out of his wite w\ien\ie\>e\ie\i'fteiai \jli 
■nd &lling flat on his face, he \)esou^V Vei, -(iXfti i 
to have mercy ovi U'wn. 
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" Such as you have bestowed," said she ; and giving 
him three strokes with her wand, he was changed into a 
strong brindled cat, in which form he remains to this day ; 
and the place of his abode is no secret to the relater of this 
tale. He hath power one certain night in the year to 
resume his natural shape, and all the functions of humani- 
ty; and that night he dedicates to the relation of the 
adventures of each preceding year. Many a secret and 
unsuspected amour, and many a strange domestic scene, 
hath he witnessed, in his capacity of mouser, through so 
many generations ; and a part of these are now in the 
hands of a gentleman of this country, who intends making 
a good use of them. 

Poor Pery, having thus fallen a victim to the supersti- 
tion of the times, she wist not how, was pitied and shun- 
ned by all except Gale, whom nothing could tear from 
her side; and all the last day and night that were destined 
for her to live, they lay clasped in each other's arms. 
While they were thus conversing in the most tender and 
affectionate way, Pery told her lover a dream that she 
had seen the night before. She dreamed, she said, that 
they were changed into two beautiful birds, and had 
escaped away uito a wild and delightful mountain, where 
they lived in undecaying happiness and felicity, and fed 
on the purple blooms of the heath. 

** O that some pitying power — some guardan angel 
over the just and the good, would but do this for us!" 
said Gale, " and release my dearest Pery from this igno- 
minious death 1" and as he said this, he clasped his beloved 
maiden closer and closer in his arms. They both wept, 
and, in this position, they sobbed themselves sound asleep. 

Next morning, before the rising of the sun, two young 
ladies, beautiful as cherubs, came to the jailor, and asked 
admittance to the prisoner, by order of the king. . The 
jailor took off his bonnet, bowed his grey head, and opened 
to them. The two lovers were still fast asleep, locked in 
each other's arms, in a way so endearing, bi\^ «X ^^ ^axcv^ 
f/we so modest, that the two sisters stood te Ci ^om\^^\- 
Me time bending over them in deVig\\tiu\ a.iMJLeme\\\.. 



" Thete is n delicacy and a putlius in this lovt 

" into which Ihe juya of B^iue have slieil 

Ai llieir iiiiiui.'eiice of life hath l>eeii, ■ 

l" and Imceliiig <Ionn. she gave three , 

takes with her ainall golden lud, touching both ! 

Ttie two lovers Eremhled, and seeatti' 

p slight convulHions ; and in a short line they t 

1 the Boui: twu beautirul inoucfowl, light ol 

1 elated with joy. Tlie two lovely uid myi 

^tOTB then looic thmi up. wrapt theiu in (heirsno* 

d d^puricd, each of them curying onei and cOi 

' it Michael's Cross, they there dismissed Ibeai flu 

!, aTtcr aUdresiiing theni screrally u follows i 



UUtl>E be Ui|> IiMit. Mid ion Iby bud. 
Anmit Ilia bloomi of Ilia h«t1i«r u r> 
WkrD U» wflrd li iped tluU 1 muitUri 



*' Curk flf Llw monntiilii^ nod kiDff of Uid OK 
A mililau'i bannlHin im thjr ilnwM'; 
V<ir giBtla wiA Unrl h*ih liem tby lirs, 
fm fr'HD BwUni, ud IrcB (riHa nrUii. 
UirM l» Iht bun on tlis monaUIn grey, 
And Inud tbr notn U th< bT«k oT diiy . 
Wlun ■» tlian tUty yntt km fuiif , 
I'll Hlk tbH igxio 'nmiB Uic hiwlh ■Ions. 
And chwiEt Uif foriD, If that age ihill jrixa 






n tlwaa^hit' 



L When the jailor related what had happened, 
well he conceived wiiat coiisternalion prevailed w 
whole country. The two moor-fowl were sooddtK 
on a wild hill in Toviotdale. where they have re 
evM since, initil tlie oilier year, that Waiichope si 
hea. He siMpecled what he liml done, and was cxt 
furry, but kept liie socrpt Ui \uuisey. Ow-sw 
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lieve I have liked women as well as any man, but not so 
well as to eat them ; however, I'll play a trick upon some, 
and see its effect. Accordingly he sent the moor-hen to 
a friend of his in Edinburgh, at whose table she was 
divided among a circle of friends and eaten, on the 20th 
of October 18 17> and that was the final end of poor Pery, 
the Maid of Eildon. The effect on these gentlemen has 
been prodigious — ^the whole structure of their minds and 
feelings has undergone a complete change, and that griev- 
ously to the worse ; and even their outward forms, on a 
near inspection, appear to be altered considerably. This 
change is so notorious as to have become proverbial all 
over the New Town of Edmburgh. When any one is in 
a querulous or peevish humour, they say, — .** He has got 
a wing of Wauchope's moor-hen." 

The cock is still alive, and well known to all the sports- 
men on the Border, his habitation being on the side of 
Caret Rigg, which no moor-fowl dares to approach. As 
the five times fifty years are very nearly expired, it is 
hoped no gentleman will be so thoughtless as wantonly to 
destroy this wonderful and mysterious bird, and we may 
then live to have the history of the hunting, the fowling, 
fishing, and pastoral employments of that district, with all 
the changes that have taken place for the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years, by an eye-witness of them. 

The king returned towards Edinburgh on the 14 th of 
September, and on his way had twelve witches, condemned 
and burnt at the Cross of Leader, after which act of dutv 
his conscience became a good deal lightened, and his heart 
cheered in the ways of goodness ; he hoped, likewise, to 
be rid of the spells of those emissaries of Satan that had 
beleaguered him all his life. 

After they had passed the Esk, his two favourite white 
hounds were missing ; the huntsmen judged them to be 
following some track and waited till night, calling them 
always now and then aloud by their names. They were 
however lost, and did not return, nor couVd Wve'^ ^Net \i^ 
found, although called at every Crof^s m tVve Ww^^^om.wx^ 
high rewards offered. 
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On llmt very eve Elea aud Clam of Rosline re 
their Dative hnlls, after bavitig been lost for seven 
They came to the verge of the tall cliff towards tt 
from whence they had a view of the stately to^ 
Rosline, then in their pride of baronied strengthi 
auu had shed his l»st ray from the summit of the 
Ochils ; the Esk murmured in obscurity far beloi 
feet ; its penceful bendiiigs here and there a; 
through the profusion of woodland foliage, unit 
brightness of crystal with the hues of the raven, 
linns and woody banks of the river re-echoed the j 
the feathered choir. To have looted on such 1 
one might have conceived that he dwelt in a wor]« 
there was neither sin nor sorrow ; but, alas 1 tha 
fecrions of our nature cling to us ; they wind the 
round the fibres of the conscious heart, so that no 1 
of pure and untainted delight can ever allay its ii 
yearjiings. How different would such a scone a{ 
perfect and sinless creatures, whose destiny did a 
ject them to the terrors of death, end the liidet 
mouldy recesses of the grave I Were it possible 
to conceive that two such beings indeed looked 01 
might form some idea of their feelinp, and evft 
faint ideas would lend a triple grandeur and be 
such nn evening, and indeed to every varied a 
nature, on which our eyes chanced to rest. 

"Sister,'" said Clara, "we are again in sighft 

native home, and the walks of our days of innocent 

earthly forms and affections to be resumei 

bonds with humanity to be broken fur ever' 

have now witnessed tlie king of Scotland's privat 

^all his moods, passions, end affections — are you 

be his queen, and sovereign of the realm ?" 

^oner would I be a worm thai crawls amot 

i, than subject myself to the embraces, hura» 

caprices of such a thing — KVmg WB.W<ii:k,and U 

* puppt't — happiness, tnil\\, and paTv\.^ tf " 

unknown — -Montion some ol\iex V 

W it aiiieu for evf r wilhoul b 
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We have a widowed mother, beautiful, affectionate, 

kind." 

' That is the only bond with mortality which I find it 
cult to break, for it is a wicked and licentious world — 
es were laid for us on every side — our innocence was 
shield — ^and, sister, do not you yet tremble to think 
le whirlpool of conflicting passions and follies from 
ch we were so timeously borne away ? 
[Tie lovely Clara bowed assent ; and away they went 
d in hand once more to visit and embrace theur earthly 
int. They found her in the arms of a rude and im- 
ous pirate, to whom she had subjected herself and 
wide domains. They found themselves step-daughters 
he halls that of right belonged to them, and instead of 
I love and affection, regarded with jealousy and hate, 
•rt and sorrowful was their stay ; they embraced their 
;her once again ; bade her farewell with looks of sor- 
', and walking out to the fairy ring in the verge of the 
)d, vanished from the world for ever. It is said, that 
:e in every seven years their forms are still to be seen 
ering nigh to the ruins of Rosline. Many are the wild 

incomprehensible traditions that remain of them over 

country, and there are likewise some romantic scraps 
5ong, besides the verses that are preserved in the fore- 
ig chapter, which are supposed to relate to them, 
ny have heard the following verses chanted to a tune 
3mbling a dirge : 



" Lang* may our king look, 

An' sair root he rue ; 
For the twio flowers o' Rosline 

His hand shall never pu'. 
Lie thy lane, step-dame ; 

An' liefu' be thy lair ; 
For the bonny flowers o' Rosline 

Are gane for evermair." 



"O teUnne the news in the kitc\\en. 
An' ten nae the news in the hh*, 
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ADVENTURES OF BASIL LEE. 

I HAVE for these twenty years been convinced of the 
truth of the proverb, that a fool can best teach a wise 
man wit ; and that it is, in feet, on the egregious miscon- 
duct of the thoughtless and foolish part of mankind that 
the wise and prudent calculate for their success, and from 
these that they take their lessons of perseverance and good 
management. On this principle the following sheets are 
indited ; and that others may be warned from the rock 
on which I have split, I shall conceal nothing, but relate 
uniformly the simple truth, though manifestly to my dis- 
advantage. — I have not written my life as a model to be 
copied, but as one to be avoided, and may those who 
laugh at my inconsistencies learn from them to steer a 
different course. 

There is one great evil under the sun, from which, if 
youth is not warned, their success in life will be frus- 
trated, and their old age be without comfort and without 
respect. From it my misfortunes are all to be traced, 
and from it I am suffering at this day. I look back on 
the days that are past, and ^m grieved. I can now see 
all my incongruities, and wonder at my negligence in not 
being able tof correct them. 

The evil that I compladn of, by which all my views in 
life have been frustrated, and by which thousands as well 
aa myself have suffered, without attributing their disap- 
pomtments to it, is neither more nor less than instability 
of mind — ^that youthful impatience, so notorious in every 
yoong and aspiring breast, which impels lYve ^o?&e?j&w: \.^ 
fyltom one study to another, and from oxve esiSCvcv^ Xo 
'ootber, without the chance of succeeding m %xv^. '^^^^ 
^"lyf^gitjr to change, so inherent in youti^ w:^ no\^Vj\^ 



1—=^ 
Is, I have orten seen encouraged by pafftits, I 
Id fts frequenlly apply the sage remtirk, that " W 
trade railed, th&y could, when they pleased, take I 
her." It is Ihe wgrst principle on which wiy 9 
Id, and 1 will prove it to all the world, fint & 
reHBoii, and aftprwards from experience. 

The mind of man, surrey it from what pointof view] 
please, hears a strung tegemblance to a Btream of vn 
I hnte similes in general, bnt the filnesa of this plM 
me so much at first sight, that I must follow it out. 1 
river, when it first issues from its parent sprtngi h 
trifling insignificaut rill, and easily dammed, or turn 
twde either to the right hand or the left ; bnt still at S 
Bdvnnecs, il gathers strength and power, anil, unless bj 
means the most elaborate, becomes irresistible. Whenll 
approaches the tatter end of ita course it becomes stewl} 
and still, and at last moves heavily and laggingly along, 
till it mixes with the boundless ocean. Tlie stream ii 
bmnan life, and the ocean is eternity ; but the similaiil] 
betwixt these Is so apparent, that the most simple c~~ *' 
at no los9 to trace il. 

If this stream, in any part of its course, is divld««l I 
two, each of these come far short of having half thealrei 
and force of the original current; and if parted 1 
they still lose in endless gradation. The consequeM< 
of this is, tbat the oflener a stream is divided, it beconei 
the more easily subdivided again and again, 
or any trivial impediment, that never could 
withstood its accumulated force, stops its diminbhedtll 
rents, and turns them whithersoever chance may dl, 
a smuikr obstacle does it the next time, until the B 
river ends in becoming a etognant lake, or a cumbei! 
the adjitcs'nt grounds. So will it prove with n 
energies of his soul are enfeebled by a variety of u 
nected pursuits. 

Again, let it be noted, tiiat it is of little momentfl 

what channel jou turn this HUe3,nt tA^Li^t, vrovtdedl 

Mn con 6ne it to that chann(i\ a\oTie ■, toi w. -»(& c 

lytfegpen, and bunk itBcH in \>y ie^teea, Mn** 
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nel appear to the eyes of all the world as its natural 
course. So it is with the human mind, even in a more 
extensive degree ; for if its course is bent towards ani/ one 
object, it is ten to one that it obtains it. This plausible 
theory I hope to prove by a history of my life. 

I was third son to a respectable farmer in the upper 
parts of Berwickshire, who occupied an extensive tract of 
land, partly arable and partly pasture. At the parish 
school I received such an education as was generally be- 
stowed on the sons of farmers in those days. I could 
read the Shorter Catechism, and even the Bible with 
great fluency, though with a broad and uncouth pronun- 
ciation. I could write a lair and legible hand, and cast 
«p accounts tolerably well, having gone through Cocker's 
Arithmetic as far as the Rule of Three ; but when I 
came into Vulgar Fractions, the trick of dividing a single 
number into so many minute parts quite disgusted me. 
I judged that thereby I was confusing myself with a 
multiplicity of figures, of which there was no end ; so I 
gave it up. 

At fourteen years of age, I was, by my own choice, 
bound apprentice to a joiner in the neighbourhood, with 
whom I was obliged to serve out my time, much against 
nay will ; for I deemed myself master of the craft, and 
much superior to my teacher, before half my time was 
expired. After I had struggled through it I went home. 
My &ther hinted to me, that I ought to take the wages 
my late master offered me to continue with him, until 
something better should be found, as they were the wages 
he gave to others. But this I slighted with high disdain ; 
declaring that I would go to London or America, before I 
accepted less than double the sum proposed ; and that, at 
finy rate, was I never to learn any thing better than mak- 
ing a plough, or a cart-wheel ? 

No roaster could be found who would come up to my 
condidons, while the ease and indulgence that I experi- 
enced about my father's house, made live Yvew\}^^ ^\^ 
f^ no one might ever be found ; and lYv\s aewNXv^^^V 
^Wflfe me contrive some strong and MnauswetaXAe oV^^^- 
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lions lo every proposal of the kind, until the proepect; 
gelting me advontBgeousIf engi^ed sa a joumeymaii i 
Gomenhat away. Tbat it might not too abruptly be 
Dewed, I proposed (o my father to hold one of his plou 
a t«s1c, to wliich, 1 assured him, I was completely adequi 
and gave him some wise hints of keeping f 
work of the fiinn, by the iiifiuence which tny prue 
would have upon the servants. My talher, who w 
good-natured worthy man, acquiesced, and I fell ton 
and certainly, for some weeks, wrought with unu 
vigilance. I had one principal motive for staying 
home, which ray father did not advert to ; I was in ' 
with Jessy, one of the aervatit-maids, a little hlotn 
conceited gypsy, out of whose sight I cuuld not be ba 
I quarrelled with her dally, and agreed with her ^ 
be^mg her pardon before night. 1 looked, «mpi 
and sighed ; but all these deliglitful signals of lovB 
received with seeming disdain. I was jealuue of bei 
yond all bounds i and if I saw her sraile upou any o 
young man, or talking apart with one, my boBom buf 
with rage and revenge. 1 haunted her as if I had I 
her shadow ; and though I did not know of any tl 
that I wanted with her, yet I neither could be happj- 
of her preiience, nor contented when in It. 

Tliough 1 believe my performance as a ploughiiiBIi 
of a very inferior species, I remeniber, I soon bM 
auperciliously vain of it, which provoked my neigfal 
ploughmen to treat nie with very little deference. I. 
liot slack in telling them, that it arose all £rom eai] 
se^g themselves so much outdone by me, in a &ud 
which they had practised all their lives, but had a 
understood, there was no standing of this from a iW 
for llie border hinds are an independent and bigh'S{HI 
race of men, and matters went on any way but cocdi 
between us. My partial falher < 
which made the breach still the wider ; and at lenglli I 
lold him lo my face, that they would no longer 1 
etoDg with me ; for, besides not V.ecp^n^ My w^ \ 
fJlimvJBg them all the drudgery, I Woli.\.^.up^^ Tf^ 
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¥hile, at the same time, I knew no more of farm- 
than a cat. 

d it was impossible for me to work any longer with 
oors ; that I wrought nearly as much as them all 
ether ; but that they wanted to be idle, and wished 

any such pattern. " Poor shilly shally shurf !" 
led one of them, in great indignation, " You baud 
h I ye maun eat a bowe o' meal an' lick a peck o' 
rst I deil hae't e'er I saw ^e gude for yet, but rin- 
piltin' after the bits o* wenches." Knowing who was 
, I threw off my coat in order to give the scoun- 
thrashing , but my father ordered him to hold his 
nd go about his business ; and taking hold of me, 
me by force into the house, and there was no more 
natter. 

3 was I taken from the plough tail, and sent to 
le of the parcels of sheep, the one that contained 
dlest number, and required the least attendance of 

the farm. I entered upon this celebrated classical 
ment with raptures of delight. Never had a mor- 
i a charming prospect of true felicity ! I rejoiced 
opportunity that it would afford me of reading so 
[elightful books, learning so many fine songs and 
)f which I was passionately fond, and above all, of 
Jessy below my plaid. Every thing in the shep- 
life was bewitching, but this crowned them all. 
at I might not want plenty of opportunities, I was 
cl to be so careful, that I could not possibly get 
:o above one meal in the twenty-foiu hours, and 
se, as she was housemaid, she would be obliged to 
U my meat to me. 

I was the delicious picture I had sketched out to 
of the enjoyments of the pastoral life. But, alas ! 
pleasure in this imperfect state of things has its 
litant evil attending it ; and the shepherd's lifcf did 
01 come up to my expectations. I put all the above 
experiments in practice ; I read a twwk^^x qI cvsxv 
^f — sung songs to the rocks and ec\\oe^> — \^^^ 
^rmnn.&ute so violently, that Tn7\ie3iXX^^^v^»^•^^ 
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Willi enertion, — nnd, for once or twice, tool Jessy bi 
the pMd. But it seeniE tbishadbeenafieedomof w 
the Uttle minx did not approve ; for, thenceforward, a 
gamuffin of s boy was sent with my meat, which B( 
ed the shepherd's views, that the natnre of his fiocb 
changed with tliem, and lie got home for his victukli 
nail as any other shepherd in the country. 

Moreover, by indulpng in all these lumries of fi 
and imagination, these dreams of love and soft deU| 
I neglected my sheep ; who, iitjudiciously, scattered tt 
selves over a great extent of country, and got ni 
among other floclis, from which I had no means of s( 
aling them. They were soon involved in inexUii 
confusion, while, at the same time, 1 was driven q 
desperate ; and, though not naturally of a bad 
I o(i?n lost myself bo far as to get quite enri^ed af 
innocent creatures, and used them very ill, because 
sooth they went wrong, which it was my husines 
have prevented, and for which, certainly, they i 
blameless. 

There was another tiling that mortified me a great di 
I found that much depended on my dog, and that att 
exertions, without bis assistance, avidled not a st 
keeping my (lock right. I was in faet much more i 
dant on him than he was upon me, and of that c 
Stance the knowing brute appeared to be fully aware 
WAS a very sagacious animal, but as proud as Lucifer, 
would not take an ill word off my hand. Wbeaere 
was in the least degree irritated, or alfronted, he n 
chose to understand what 1 wislied bim to do ; and H 
did aught at all, it was the contrary of what I « 
I knew this to be mere affectation nn his part, and don 
answer some seUsh end. or for the still worse motif 
provoking his master ; so I cursed and swore, and tl 
atones at him, which he took good care should n 
//an i and oat of the reach of al! other offensive wea( 
iie prudently kept, whenever he saw tne \tv\ir* 
/n return for this treatment. Vie took \us bn\ \«\i»s 
^^^6* «id trotted his way honve, wilVo"**- one,* i^ 
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look over his shoulder, either to listen to my flattering 
promises of kindness &nd good bits, or my most violent 
threatenings of retaliation. There was I left by the pro- 
voking rascal, almost duly every day, as helpless a crea- 
ture as could be conceived. I shouted, halloo'd, and 
threw my hat at the lambs, till I often could shout and run 
no longer ; yet all my efforts could never prevent theui 
from straying off at one corner or another. I soon found, 
that the nature of the coUey is quite the opposite of 
that of a pointer or spaniel, and to be well served by hiui 
you must treat him as a friend ; he will do nothing by 
force, but from kindness and affection he will do any 
thing. I was compelled to treat mine with proper de- 
ference and respect, and, when I did so, 1 never had cause 
to rue it. 

There was another evil that attended me ; I was obliged 
to rise much too early in the morning. This did not suit 
my habits at all, and far less my inclination, for I felt that 
I was not half satisfied with sleep. The consequence of 
this was, tliat, whenever I lay down to rest myself during 
the day, I sunk into the most profound slumbers imagin- 
able, often not awakmg for three or four hours, when I 
generally found all my flock in utter confusion. I had 
not the skill to gather and separate them, like a shepherd 
accostomed to the business ; and these long sleeps in the 
fields imbittered almost every day of my life. Neither 
did I relish the wet clothes, that I was obliged to bear 
about oil my body from morning until night, in rainy 
weather ; it was highly uncomfortable, and a dark mist 
was the devil and all ! I wondered how any man could 
keep his flocks together in a mist, or know where they 
were ; for there were some days that, from beginning to 
end, I never knew where I was myself. Then there 
was the vile custom of smear mg them with tar all over 
the bodies ; how I did hate that intolerable operation ! 
Next, I was exposed to cold, to snow and laiw, ^v\d ^l 
manner of hardships. In short, beioie t\ve ^x§X\va^l ^^^^ 
-^ expired, I had faWy come to the co\\dw^\o\\, V\v^^ >^\^ 
^afa shepherd, instead of bems l\\c ttvo^V (^viXx'^^N-^vX 



uid romantic, was the most dii!! and wretched s 
existence ; and 1 looged for a Tair pretence to throff.V 
my charge, and the plaid and crook for ever, 

TliBt pretence was not long wanting. Out of def 
to my father, the neighbouring shepherds had patjt 
borne with my inexperience mid neglect, aud-'hadol 
brought my scattered tliicks back to me, in hopes thU a 
a little experience I wouM grow better. Butseeingd 
I grew still the more negligent, they combined ir 
and came to my father ; and, making an old mai 
Willie Beatie their spokesman, they represented me in 
a. light, as I never shall forget ; and there was BometB 
which the old crabbed body said that day, that I fc^ 
sftecwarda to be too true. " Ye'il get nae luck o 
callant. Sir," said he, "gin ye dinna haud his neb bet 
to the grunstane. I wat weel, I hae naethtngto gayfij^ 
uor what concerns the sheep; but, I. trow, gin ye d" 
tie him til a job that lie canna get qual-o', he'll flee frocM 
I'alderall till anither a' the days o' his life ; hellbeaplag 
amang the women too ; an'a' thegither ye'U mak bilt^ 
mence o' htm." 

My father did not much relish this piece of infornu 
and that he gave the old man to know ; but Crusty 4 
not to be snubbed in that way, for his observations gfi 
still more and more severe ou my character, " Ey, IrottaJ- 
gudeman, ye may ju!it tak it as weel, or as ill as ye like, 
I carena the black afore my nail about it ; a' that I said 
ni stand to ; I hae naetbing to do wi' nae honest man's 
bairn, only I ken this, gin I had sic a chap for a son, I 
-wad either bind him to a sea captain, or gie hUn a penny 
Iq his pouch, and strip him aff to the Indians — he'll get 
plenty o' women there as black as slaes ; an' that will be 
belter than 10 hae him rinnin' jinking after fouk's dochtere 
here, an' bringin' disgrace baith to you an' ither fouk — 
gin he dinna' soon come afore the kirl:, I hae tint iny skill. 
But I lise nought to say lo that — only, gin ye liad to 
gather his sheep for him, as often as Wvati ione'.otftSa 
I'nlfyearbygane., ye wadDabepleaai;dMi\i^mn™i ™«w* 
^2S ^ '^^ « young chap lying s\a'Qt«TCci w^ A*«^ 
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the day in a heather bush, I can guess what he has been 
about a' the night." 

In the appeal made by the shepherds, my father was 
obliged to acquiesce, and another lad was hired to my flock. 
It proved a great relief to me, and I now remained idle 
about my^ fethei's house. I played incessantly on the 
fiddle, to tbe great annoyance of the family, and soon be- 
came a considerable adept. Certainly my strains were 
not the sweetest in the world, for I psdd no regard to 
sharps or flats ; but I had a good bow-hand and held on 
with vigour, taking care never to stick a tune because I 
went wrong in it. I soon attained a high character as a 
musician, and heard some very flattering encomiums on my 
skill from country neighbours, who even went so far as 
to aver that " I needed not to be afraid to gang through a 
tune wi' auld Neil Gow himsel ." 

I soon observed that my parents were growing uneasy 
on my account, and dissatisAed that I should be thus trif- 
ling away the best of my time: I was terrified for the axe 
and long saw again, and began to cast about for some 
creditable business to which I might betake myself. At 
length, it was decided that I should set up as a grocer in 
the town of Kelso, which quite delighted me ; and at the 
next term I began business. 

My father's circumstances being well known, I had plenty 
of credit ; neither was I slack in accommodating others in 
the same way, so that my customers multiplied exceeding- 
ly. My luxuries melted from my shop like the snow 
from the mountains, and new cargoes poured in like the 
northern blasts that supply these ; but, in spite of my in- 
clinations, and a natural aversion that I had to spirits of 
every description, I soon began to get dissipated. I was 
fond of music and song, which often gathered idle people 
about me, whose company, though I wished to decline, 
yet I could not resist ; and by degrees I was led on till I 
took my glass as freely as any of them ; so that, oftentimes, 
when I came into the shop at night to wlivd \3l^ tk^ ^fifek?. 
ffer the day, and to balance my books, 1 vj^^s ^^ ^t\xv^ ^^V 
knew not one thing from another. 
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I committed a number of small mistakes in these di^ea 
of elevation, nhicb hod nearl; cofit me a deal of troubUj 
I had once nearly lost afBniUy of good cusioii 
ing thera a quarter of a pound of cut tobacco instead d 
tea. 1 likewise furnished an honest man with a quaatit 
of SDufT, instead of Jesuit backs. He drank it for tbe n 
tnoval of some impediment about the stomach ; but it hadS 
quite a different effect from that desired. To give people I 
a doae of saltpetre instead of glauber sails was a fiequral'l 
mistake with me, as I never could know the OJie from ft 
other i and I had twice to pay damages on that si 
But the thing that frighted me worst of all was, the gi 
a glass of vitriol to a Highlander, over the counter, in 
of whisky. He drank it off, and went away without H 
remark, save that " she was te cood ;'' but, when he I 
the shop, 1 observed that his lips were primmed ( 
together, and the tears were streaming over his cbeekf 
On examining the bottle I discovered my mistake, t 
had no doubt that the man would die instantly, 
that he was driving Highland cattle, and was : 
them about a mile beyond the town ; but 1 thought I 
could not live, and expected every day to be apprehend 
for poisoning him. Day came after day, and z 
orrived of the dead Highland drover ; till, at length, a] 
a month after, I was thunderstruck at seeing the soma a 
man enter the shop, and again ask me to sell him "i 
of te whisky." I could not believe my eyes ; but Ij 
removed all my doubts, by adding, " an it peyour lill, fi 
herhave te same tat she got fun shevasherepefoci 
I feared 1 had none of that now, but that some allegedfl 
was not quite the thing. " Hech, man, she shooriy ?| 
te cood !" replied he, '■ for hit no pe little ti 
Touald pcgh (pant), an ])y cot slic vas nihait and triuk j 
hersel for two wheeks." 

What a tremendous stomach the old follow must li 
hadi but 1 WHS so overjoyed at seeing bimagab. that 1 g 
hiai two or three glasses o£ the \iiis\, ti^'w'VisVVuiji.for wl4 
/ refused to take any payment, fte tQuV oS.'ms" 
towed Jus grey-matted licad, and fcantcAwe-^^tW 
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the same time, '* always to pe my chustomer fan he came 
tatvay." 

I continued in business only twenty months, and, by 
the assistance of a steady old man, had kept my books 
perfectly regular ; but at this time I committed a great 
blander, by suffering a bill granted by me to a rival house 
to be protested, and still to lie over, on account of some 
temporary disappointment. Such a neglect is ruin to a 
man in business. He had better make any sacrifice. This 
I know, that it knocked my business on the head, which 
with a little more attention, could not have failed of doing 
well. My credit was ruined, and every debt that I owed 
was demanded up at once. Though I had stock, I had 
neither command of money nor securities ; and being void 
of patience, and disgusted with the duns that came on 
me at every hour of the day, and the threats of prosecu- 
tions, I lost heart. Most unadvisedly, I locked up the 
doors of my shop, and gave my books and keys over to 
my father, absconding at the same time, till I saw how 
matters turned out. I was excessively cast down and 
dispirited at this time ; and I remember of being greatly 
mortified at hearing what passed between two Kelso girls, 
whom I overtook on my way to Edinburgh. '*Wha's 
that impudent chap ?*' said the one. " He's a broken mer- 
chant i' our town," replied the other. " What right has a 
creature like him to come an' keek intil fo'ks' faces that 
gate?" said the first. I felt myself terribly degraded, and 
was glad to get out of hearing ; but their words did not 
go out of my head for a month. 

My father craved time ; which was granted. As soon 
KS he had looked over the state of my affairs, he took the 
debts all upon himself, and gave security for the whole at 
MX and twelve months. He sold off the stock by public 
roup ; and, though some of the goods were sold at a dis- 
advantage, when all was settled there was a reversion to 
me of L. 160, over and above the sum that he had advanc- 
ed to roe at first. Though he was pleased lo ^iv^ >iJsvYw^% 
ermin&te so well, he was grieved at my YvavVcv^ ^\Ne;Xv>i>^ 
business that promised to turn out to suc\v aA^^VsM^^% 



and expostiiklet) »ith me in a very si 
Ihing wliich he had never done before. I remember i 
word of one sentence that lie asid to me that day; T 
»ery nearly a3 ToUows: "Ye'rc still but a young ma 
son. an' experience may noodle some wit intil ye ; I 
o'er plain ye hae tnucklo need o't. I fear I may ri 
you as the good auld man, Jacob, said U ' ' " 

' that ye are unstable as water, and shall not escel. ' 
that abideth not by the works of hia hands, 
with the lot that falleth unto him, shall liit up his vm 
by the way-side, and no man shall regard him ; becaU! 
he regarded not the voice of him that begat him, ni 
listened to the words of her that gave him birth.' Son, 
haelikita'my bajrns weel; but Ihadlhemaist bopeo'yoi 
My heart was proodor o' ye aften than I loot on ; hut gi 
it be the Lord's wQl to poonish me for that, 1 maun e'f 
submit. I canna be lang wi' ye now, I maun six 
leave ye, an' gang to my lang hame ; but there's nougl 
will bring my grey hairs sae soon to the grave, as to bi 
llie improodeiice o' my bairns ; an' O I wad like we^ 
see you settled i' some creditable way ; i' some way J 
ye might enjoy peace and quiet i' tliis life, I 
to prepare for abetter. Tlie days o' pleasure a 
soon be o'er wi' ye ; an' when ye come to my time rf 
there will be mony actions that ye'U rue, an' this lad 
be ane amang the lave. Is it not a strange thinj' 
you, who are sae clever at every thing, uan yet bi 
in naithing ?" 

1 resolved to do better ; but I was Jack of all ti 
and master of none. I had now a small sum of myfl 
which I never had before ; and having never yet 
&ther much money, t!ie oiioice was still leit t 
what I would try next. When a young man gets his oi 
choice, he is very apt to fix on the profession that h 
father followed, especially if he has been fortunate in il 
sndsoilwas wiihme at thialnne. When, c ' ' " 

/ had learned to calculate tnattPTa a'n^'tA,VftteiOTi.^ 
of a farmer, and detetmmed to 'oe 'wvAu-^^Wwiua, ■*" ' 
*ad sober. I even resolved Ws mscr^ a ^"M* — *<| 
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e the first man in the country ; and, as far as I can 

from my own experience, in every man*s views of 

lat forms a principal part. My father approved of 

Ian, but at the same time gave me many charges, 

again to think of changing that honest and credita- 

rofession for any other ; ** for I gie ye my word, 

said he, '* that a rowin' stane never gathers ony 
and ane had better late thrive than never do weel." 
mised steadiness, and really meant to keep my word ; 

do not think that ever any person had higher hopes 
ppiness than I had at that tune. I was about to 
on that course of life which all men covet, from the 
St to the lowest. What do the merchant and mann- 
er toil for, but for a competence to enable them to 

to a farm in the country ? What do the soldier 
he professional man risk their health and life for in 
n climes, but for the means to enable them to retire 
farm in their native country ? And this happy and 
d state I was about to enter into in the flower of my 
md in the prime of life. I laid out all my plans of 
1 my farm-house : they were perhaps a little too 
ious, but altogether they formed an Eden of delight, 
ulated on my crops so much an acre — on my cattle 
ich ahead ; — the produce was immense ! — quite suf- 
t for the expenditure of a gentleman. I was so up- 

in my own mind at my unexampled good fortune, 
my words and actions were quite eccentric. I hur- 
from one place to another, as if every moment had 
of the utmost importance ; when on foot I ran, and 
1 on horseback I gallopped. I am sure the cautious 
)rudent part of the community must have laughed at 
but I perceived it not, and thought that every one 
red me for my cleverness. The farmers thereabouts 
rather a well-bred class of people, and none of them 
tried either to mortify or reprehend me, but suffered 
to take my own way. From the rugged freedom of 
)ea8antr7, however, I got some sevexe te\i\xiSs. \^^'^ 
dav riding into Dunse in fine style, YiaiVvTv^ ^eX o^ ^^ 
Uop, without being well aware oi it •. *' lVa5L\o\ ^\.oV^ 



cried B bron-ti -looking peasant, witli a spade over ha sht 
<l«r; and 1 wheeled round m; horse in the middle of 
cureer. " What's mrangwi' ye, lad? Are yea' 
at hame 7" " To be sure we are, you dog ; what do 
mean ?" said I. " O, gin ye be a' weeL that' 
Ithou^^ht ye war outher riding for thedoutororthehoadfi 
(midifife,) said the homy-knuekled rascal, and chop'd 
hia way, gaping as he went. 

At another time, I was hiring a lad at a fkir in Gi 
law, but parted with hint about some trifle. ThinI 
afterward that I was ia the wrong, I called 
passed, intending to give him all that he asked ; but 
knowing his name, I accosted liioi thus — "Hallo, 
fellow with the white slockings, come hither." He 
aside to me with the greatest contempt — " An' whs 
dcil was'l made you a gentleman an' me a fellow?" 
he; " the kail- w'd'e o' Kelso, 1 fancy: orwaa'tthe 
an' senny IcafP" — Another time, nC a wedding, Icfai 
to dance a good deal with a pretty country maideD, B 
May Glendinning, and kept her sitting on my k^6 
being resolved, if poEsible, to set her home at night. BC 
sweetheart was ^ievously ctiagrined at this, but ca 
not help it. " What's come o' May, Geordie ?" inqid 
one; "I think ye hue tint May a' Ihegither theni|j 
■■ I canna get her keepit a minute," said George, " 
that slick it shopkeeper." 

A loud roar of laughter ensued, at which I was 1^ 
incensed, and resolved to be revenged on the down, I 
kept May the whole night, and after many entreaties, pre- 
vailed on bet to suffer me to accompany her home. Wo 
went into her father's byre, and> sat down on some clan 
hay to court. [ said a great many kind things to 
not one of which was true, and always l>etweea hi 
endeavonred to prejudice her against Geordie. I sai 
was a low il!-bred rascal, and no matrh for such a 
and lady-looking maid as she ; and many bittet I 
iinered against him : among otfiieia, \ '(o'nbA. lAat i| 
M» sucfi a dog as he loiidv\iul ftie vvi«KiSJftw\i 
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the collar. ** Come on, then, maister shopkeeper/' said a 
rough voice, in the dark, at my side ; ** here's Geordie at 
your service ; an* I think he can hardly deserve his brik- 
fast better frae you than ye do frae him." I seized him 
in the same manner, and in that violent way we led one 
another out. Burning for revenge, I meant to have given 
hhn a merciless drubbing. On getting fairly out we 
struggled hard ; but, as bad luck would have it, I fell 
undermost, and that just in the vile quagmire at the root 
of the dunghill, There the wretch held me down until 
the wheezing liquid abomination actually met above my 
breast ; then, giving me two or three blows on the face, 
he left me with a loud laugh of scorn, saying, as he strug- 
gled through the mud, " It's no ilka chapman that maun 
try to lick the butter aflf Geordie Bailley's bread." The 
dog was. of the race of the gypsies. I went home in a 
miserable plight. 

Havuig expended the greatest part of the money that 
my father advanced to me in stocking my farm and fur- 
nishing my house, I saw that I would soon want money, 
and determined on having a wife with a fortune instantly 
Accordingly I set out a-wooing to one Miss Jane Arm- 
strong, the daughter of a wealthy and respectable farmer. 
I proved a very awkward lover ; and though nothing ever 
pleased me so much as courting the servant girls, when 
courting a woman that I really esteemed, I felt as if per- 
forming a very disagreeable task. I did not know what 
to say, for it was a new kind of courting that I neither 
understood nor relished ; it was too systematic and cere- 
monious for me. However, I thought that on getting 
her for my wife all that kind of flummery would be over ; 
and I persisted in my suit, till at length matters came to 
be understood between us, and nothing remained to do 
but to name the day. I rather esteemed than loved Miss 
Annstrong, and went about the whole business rather as 
a matter of duty than in consequence of afor\d aUa.e\vKv^vA.. 
Abou^ this time I chanced to be ovex m leiNVoK.^'aJ^^ 
^4Joine business, where I met with a M.\ss. Cumc, VvCvx 
''^mlwas quite captivated. She was Yvavviisome Av^^M . 
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and full of frolic and liumour, and I neV' 
with any lady in my life. 1 visited her every week, and 
still became more and more enamoured of her. Site 
treated me so kindly, and with so little reserve, that for 
three months I never went to see Jane Armstrong but 
once. The Artnstrongs took thb heinously amiss, and, 
all at once, without giving me any notice, the lady ma 
mnrried to a cousin of her own, a baker in Coldstrean. 
1 vcas not even invited to the wedding. 

1 felt this as a great weight taken off my shoulders, 
and plied my suit to Magdalene Currie ; but to my mor- 
tiflcalion 1 soon afterwards learned, that the reason why 
she received me with so much ease whs because she did 
not care a farthing about me, having all the while been 
engaged l« another, to whom she was joined in wedloiA 
& short time after. I looked exceedingly sheepish, ■ 
did not know what to do, I could no 
liead among the ladies, so I went home aiid courted U 
own housekeeper. 

This was a delightful amusement ; but it v 
imprudent and dear-bought one. From Iheli 
to toy with this ^rl, I found that I was no more master 
of my own house : she did what she pleased, and the rest 
of the servants followed her example. If a. man wislia 
for either honour, credit, or success in life, let him k 
among females of his own rank — above it if he willi-'l 

I was, moreover, always of an ostentatious and libe 
turn of mind : I kept a good table, and plenty of Freiictl 
brandy in my house, which at that lime cost only la. Sd, 
per Scots pint. My neighbours discovered this ; and 
■hough 1 never invited any of them, for in truth 1 didntft 
want them, yet there vros seldom a day passed thkt !dil| 
not receive a visit from some of them. One came MbH 
such and such a tune, which he wanted to learn : anoAH 
a Bong of mine that he could not get out of his minfs 
and a third- merely logelaciaik,o)i\ia.^asso^\iTand^anJ 
water with me. Thottgt \ BX"«a-3a\?S\.\«^ Ibtimk^mi* 
filiaed them with reluctance, ■3Cl,».(Vra tTOi\:\tBj,».'^«i 
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h them, these ill humours all vanished, and I drank 

ig and played my best tunes; and we never failed 

in great glee, and the most intimate friends in the 

This proved a great source of uneasiness to me, 

as expense, which I could ill aiford. Though it 

me, yet I could not put an end to it ; and the 

;enes of noise and riot occurred once or twice, if 

times every week. The servants jomed in the 

ixity and mirth ; and, leaving the door half open, 

inced to my tunes in the kitchen. This drew my 

1 friends away from me to join them ; after which 

of wrestling and screaming ensued, and, all that 

do, I lost the command of my house and family. 

familiarity with my lovely housekeeper still con- 

and for a whole year I was like a man going 

dth his eyes tied up, who might have seen well 

could he have suffered himself to look. Suppose 

man, though he were sensible that he was going 

yet would not think of taking away the bandage, 

king about him to see again where the right path 

t, thinking it capital sport, would continue the 

id run on. It is not easy to conceive such a fool, 

ctly such a one was I. 

•n had some pregnant proofs that the days of my 
eeping were drawing towards a conclusion. The 
3f my crops, and the insurmountable indolence of 
'ants without doors, not to mention the extended 
t within, all announced to me, that of my hopeful 
)ld there must necessarily be a dispersion. I 
it a far easier and more convenient mode of break- 
;he concern, for me to go and leave them, than to 
ng my delightful housekeeper, and all her irregu- 
\ and impudent associates, pack up their baggage 
re me. I perceived before me a system of crying, 
;, and obloquy, not to mention church anathemas, 
;ould in no wise encounter ; so, as the war was 
jing in America, I determined oiv ^oVrv^ \Xv<i\^ \\\ 
to assist some of the people in kWYvwgtVievi xvewgcy.- 
did not care much which oi tY\e pail\^s\*^w\^, 

f2 
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pravided I gul to a place where I should never se^ 
hear more of iny drunken neighbours, profligate servan 
lamt! horses, hlighted. crops, and unprofitable houi 

1 acquainted my brotlier with my resolution ; and ui 
withstanding of his warraest remonstrances, 1 persisted 
it. So be was obliged to tnkc my farm, for fear 1 shot 
give it to some other; and as lie considered it a go 
bargain, he gave me a fair valuation of all my fann-sts 
iiig. We settled every thing ourselves, and that aj^ 
vately as possible. I applied at the war-offlce, and G 
bebg then a great demand for young men of spirit j^ 
out to America, I found no difficulty in purchas" 
ensign's commlssioa in a regiment then lybg in Lofi 
Canada. In the course of a few days I turned my ba 
on my native place, and my face towards the westc 
world, in search of something — I did not know what 
was, but it was that which I could not find at home, H 
I reflected aright, I would have found it was prudenc 
but I would not suffer myself to reflect, for my cond:^ 
at that time was not calculated, on a retrospection 
atford much consolation; but 1 lioped, in a." 
Olid Biixiely, to experience that sort of plea 
tlie result of hope and variety. 

On my route to America, I joined, at Corki RJ 
tenant Colin Frazer, who was conducting out ti 
panies of recruits to join our transatlantic anny; i 
enurae I was a subordinate officer to him. I neFef^ 
bim from the beginulug ; he was too selfish and conceit 
of himself, and pretended to be so much of a gentleniR 
(though he had never before been from the banks of Lo 
Ness in the Highlands,) that It was impossible to k; 
how to speak to him- I could not speak English if 
wise than in the broadest Border dialect, while t 
livored himself in a broken Highland jai^on, 1 
could never contain my gravity. With all this, vaM 
obliged to be constantly togeVVvei al 
uthec limes; and from tViemowvenV'Cntt.t)ft%,w\TO 
JiUurf e^emed, even to tn^seVt, la to&seau.^^ 
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plete change. Perhaps the idea of being now a soldier 
contributed greatly to this; but, from being a good> 
natured, careless, roving, thoughtless fellow, I became all 
at once proud, positive, and obstreperous ; and, in keep, 
ing up these dignified pretensions, I daresay was as ab- 
surd as in the conducting of my mercantile and farming 
transactions. Still, I cannot help thinking it was this 
haughty overbearing Highland devil that stirred up these 
unnatural propensities in my breast. We never looked 
one another openly and frankly in the face, when we con- 
versed together ; or if we did, it was with a kind of 
sneer : and our custom was to sit opposite one another, 
with averted eyes, and cut and snub one another all 
that we could, still pretending to be in good humour, yet 
all the while full of bitterness and gall. 

This state of affairs was soon brought to a climax by 

my spuit of gallantry. Among the few females that were 

in the ship, there was one Clifford Mackay, a most 

beautiful young lady, from the Highlands. The moment 

that I saw her, I was seized with a strong curiosity to 

know all about her, and what her motives were for going 

out to America ; and my curiosity was mixed with the 

romantic passion of love. I saw that she and Frazer 

were acquainted, and indeed he appeared to be her only 

acquaintance on board ; but he behaved to her with such 

reserve, and kept at such a distance from her in public, 

that I was altogether astonished how he could behave in 

such a manner to so sweet a creature, and marked him 

down in my mind as a cold-hearted, insensible, vagabond 

of a fellow. This apparent neglect endeared the lady still 

niore to me, and interested my heart so much in her, that 

I could scarcely ever keep from her company. There 

was no little kind office that lay in my power that I did 

not proffer, no attention that I did not pay ; at which 

Frazer would often sneer in the most insulting way. 

"*Pon my wort. Miss Mackay, put you'll pe ketting ex- 

, hellent atteDshns," he would, say ; or al olYv^i \aki^> 

'^SAareljr you'll pe unter fery much kieat obW^aXAomX^ 

^ '^^^^r ahd callan t ensign." I w as so vxn^x\x^^^^• wft 
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ill humour, as to repeat one of these 
tone and dialect, in mockery. He gai 
mouth a twist, curled up his nose, and turned 
bis heel, saying at the Game time, " Youll pe 
for this py and py, my brave fellow." " O, that ] 
1 daresay,'' said I, as saucily as might be. In the 
time I plied tlie beautiful QitFord with every eudet 
that tlie most ardent love could suggest, until tael- 
WHS melted, and slie told me her whole story, and t ~ 
interesting story it was : unlucldly for me, there hap 
not one word of it to he true, an inferciii^e which I' 
have been the last man in the world to have diawj 
proffered myself her friend and protector, in the 
noble and disinterested manner; and though thesei 
not frankly accepted, still they were by degref 
until at last they terminated as all these generow 
benevolent protections of the fair sex do. I wa£ b 
beyond measure in the society of this adorable era 
and as Frazer now kept a shy distance from both 
I had SH much of her delightful company as 1 choi 
really felt exceedingly happy with her, and began to 
myself highly on my personal accomplishments, 
thus gabled me the ad'ections of such a lady i:i f 

She was going to live with her brother, a man of 
consequence in Upper Canada, and under the a 
Prater, who was an acijuainlance of her fatherl 
engaged to see her safely there, if he failed in the (^ 
he had undertaken, or to assist him in it as far as 
my power; and ou reaching her brother's house, 
marriage was a tiling to happen of course ; but w 
subject we did not talk much. As we neared 1 
shores of America, she still spoke less and less I 
brother, who at one time was her sole discoursed 
after coming to anchor in Ihe St Lawrence, she 
Btore mentioned his name, unless in answer to 
question that I chanced to ask conceTO\viij,\i\m-,wid 
oar baggage was removed from \.\ie ?.\a? "■«v\o ^oo«S 
'^rved that Frazer took, no tiulVce vi'wAevw (S e 
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ler effects. I thought I likewise perceived a kind of 

ipondency in my channer*s looks that quite overcame 

;, and I resolved to dedicate my life to her. I never 

Tst look forward to the future, or calculate with myself 

nat were to be the consequences of this amour ; but 

i€^e came upon me much sooner than I could have pre- 

umcd. 

We sailed for three days up the river, after quitting 
ihe vessel. Clifford, Frazer, and I, were hi the same 
boat, and also an Irish and an English gentleman. Our 
noble lieutenant spoke next to nothing, but upon the whole 
did not behave uncivilly. We came at length to a village 
on the north side of the river, where we were obliged to 
land, and wait some days for the arrival of other troops 
and some wagons. Being now got fairly to land, and 
in a place where retirement was easy to be obtauied, 
which hitherto had been impossible, Frazer had resolved 
to let me know what I was about. Accordingly, the next 
morning after our arrival, I was waited upon by the Irish 
gentleman who came with us, who presented me with a 
challenge from the lieutenant. I never was so confounded 
in my life, and wist not what to do or say ; but read the 
note over and over, I do not recollect how oft. Macrae, 
the Irishman, noticed my dilemma, which I daresay 
amused him, and then calmly inquired what answer he 
was to return to his friend. *' The man's out of his 
jadgment,'' said I. " I do not see," said he, " how you 
can draw that inference from any thing that has passed 
on the present occasion. Certainly he could not do 
otherwise than demand satisfaction of you for the gross 
manner in which you have insulted him, by seducing his 
ward and friend ; and that avowedly, it being a transac- 
tion that was neither hid from the ship's crew, nor from 
the men he is destined to command." ** The devil run 
away with him and his ward both," said I. Macrae burst 
out a-laughing, and remarked that this was no answer at 
all to send to a gentiem&n ; that as Vie YvaA t\\e ^^%X^^ 
'^B^pect fyr bia Mend, he would not \veai a T^\veV\>C\oTi 
'^ '^^dry; imd that, after what \\e V\a^ s^^^ 
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heard of my behaviour, he judged it more meet % 
should be beaten like a dog before ihe meii, and hocN 
from the king's service in disgrace, In my cimfusion 
ideas it had never occurred to me, that I was nonrol)li§ 
to fight a duel with any one who liked, or be disgrai 
for ever. So plucking up a momentary courage, J wri 
a note in answer, accepting his challenge as soon ai 
could procure a friend to be my second. The Engl 
gentleman, Mr Dow, who had accompanied i 
Britain, being lodged in the same house with me, 
plied to him for advice, and stated the matter e; 
him. He s^d it was an ugly job, and he feared the 
no alternative but lighting tlie gentleman, unless I 
to make every concession, and be disgraced. " 
either the grace or disgrace of the matter," said I,, 
not mind that a pin ; but as I suspect the gentlei 
been very sliabbily used by me, I will rathec mt 
concession he chooses to name, than iight with oni 
wronged. I do not approve of fighting duels. 1 
gious principles do not admit of it.'' He ami 
shook his head. " 1 believe," said he, " you are 
honest good fellow, but you are a simple man, and 
nothing of the world. You must leave the f 
tirely to me. I suspect you must fight him, bul^ 
is the challenger, you have the right of choosini 
weapons. I will however wait upon him, and d 
you off if I can." " For God's sake do," said I j 
rather make any acknowledgment he likes, than 
honest brave fellow, and have his blood on my hi 
having offended him by hurting him in the (ei 
part." " O tliat will never do."" said he: 
concessions just in the outset of life ; leave the 
wholly to me, and behave yourself like a maa 
Scotsman, whatever be the issue." 1 promlEed 
would; and away he went to wcut on t'raKer, myii 
Jieulenont. How I did curse his hot Highland bl 
myself, and wished him au \iiHi4tti ^i^ 
of Loch Ness, or on Vhe lo'p ol ft\e\i\^e4V sS.\« 
mtatls, never to come duwn B^oati&^itA^ijj ' 
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cursed my own imprudence ; but amid all my rav- 
I execrations, I attached no blame to the lovely 
itle Clifford Mackay. The preference that she 
en to me over Colin Frazer, her Highland friend, 
ke a hidden charm in her behalf. 
>w began to consult seriously with myself what 
s I should make choice of. I could in nowise 
J mind to pistols, for I found I could not stand 
shot at. I accounted myself as good a marksman 
in Britain, but that I reckoned of no avail. What 
are for killing the man ? I had no wish to kill 
rther than by so doing I might prevent him from 
me at the next fire, and on that ground I would 
med as sickerly as possible. I would not have 
. so much, had I been sure of being shot dead at 
but to get a ball lodged inside of me, and have my 
jerecked and teased by bungling American surgeons 
to extract it, was the thing that I was determined 
consideration to submit to. I would not have a 
twisting and mangling my entrails, in search of a 
1 pistol bullet, for no man's caprice, nor woman's 
; so I determined not to fight with pistols. 
3d to discuss the merits of the small sword ; but 
1 vile insidious weapon, and worse than the other, 
le could be ; a thing that came with a jerk by the 
is swift as lightning, and out through one's body in 
ent. The blue holes they made through one were 
iseemly, and not to be cured. There was some- 
upon the whole, very melancholy m the view of 
le of a duel with small swords ; so I resolved to 
i fighting with them. 

broad-sword ? Why, it was a noble weapon ; but 
;t myself under the broad-sword of an enraged 
nder would be a piece of as desperate temerity as 
J the bolt of Heaven. Besides, I had never learned 
e. Still, however, a man had it in his powei ICi 
\amse]f s^&inst that weapon, and theie yias «i^^«X 
that — he might use some very stteiwiows ex.et^\o\A^ 
purpose; and if nothina: else wouAd do, axv\vo\v- 
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ourable retreat was in his power. Upon the 
though I did not approve of trusting myself util 
a weapon, in such hands, yet I rather leaned to I 
any other ; or, on second thoughts, I judged that 
he as good, and as genteel, to make choice of th« 
that we Hore, which were neither hroad nor suu 
but something between the two, and not remarkl 
their sharpness. 

Mr Dow returned! and in the most calm and 
way, informed me that he found it a very disaj 
husmess, much more so than he thought meet to 
to me, till lie saw what would be the issue. 1 1 
nothing hut my life would satisfy the fellow? 
awered, that he would not be satisGed with anf 
aions that a gentleman could make-, that if 1 kng 
fore all the men, and confessed that 1 had wron( 
■nd begged his pardon, he would be satiated, I 
nothing less. " Why," sajrs 1, " since you ti| 
gentleman is so grossly wronged, 1 do not bm 
should not do this.' " By the Lord, sir," said i 
great fervour, " if you do that, you are lost fi 
Consider, that in so doing, you not only confi 
error, but confess that you are a coward i and ' 
thing that you must do is to hide your head fro 
human acquaintance. I have considered the caa 
own, and conceive that there is no other methoi) 
cedure, but to give the gentleman the satisfo 
desires, and on that ground I have appointed | 
and the place of meeting. It Is to be in a Ian 
ac^oining wood, at seven o'clock in the eveni 
choice of the weapons is left to you." 

"Why should it not be just nowf" said I. 
sooner any disagreeable business is over the bettei 
for tbe weapons, to give him every advantage, ^m 
been the ^gressor. 111 give him the weapon I 
bis country is so much famed. We will decide 
our swords. Does he tUmk IfeaX mea mn tiaaet 
Dow gave me a alap on toe atauWiei. ».-na„'rf 
oath, avrore that that wea mj4 \v\.e * 
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your opponent that/' added he, '* which, I trust 
t hun/' I had now taken my resolution, and went 
th him to the place quite courageously, though 
rhile I scarcely knew what I was doing, such a 
lad taken hold of me. Dow's looks cleared up. 
t away and warned Frazer and his second of my 
mpatience for the combat, and then we two walk- 
3 grove awsdting their arrival ; and, after all, they 
t in any great hurry. When they arrived, our 
insisted on our shaking hands. To this I had no 
is in the world, but I saw that Frazer would rather 
mned it ; he held out his in the most proud dis- 
iray, while I with great bluntness took hold of it, 
i it a hearty squeeze and a shake. " Captsdn, 
ys I — and I fear the tear was standing in my eye 
►tain, man, I little thought it would ever come to 
1 us !" •* You did not, did you ?" replied he ; 

te deol did you pe taking her to pe ?" and with 
lung my hand from him. 

11, well, captain, here's for you, then," says I, draw- 
ny sword and brandishing it in the air. •* Pooh, 
> deol, tamnation, and haill !" ejaculated he ; and 
iway his face, twisting his nose as if something 
tded it, he drew out his sword, and, stretching out 
put its edge to mine, with such marks of disdsdn 

were before witnessed by any living creature, 
with all my might, thinking to hit him a dreadful 
I the head or shoulder, and cleave him to the 
not to the heart ; but he warded the blow with 
;est indifference, and attacked me in return. I 
• to defend myself with my utmost puissance; 
lid instinctively, by keeping my arm at fiill stretch, 
my sword before me, and making it ply up and 
th the swiftness of lightning; and a most excellent 
defence it is — one that I would recommend to 

placed in such circumstances as I theiv yt^. ^ 
did it prove, that Frazer, wit\i aW \v\"& s«£v«wi^^ 

touch me. He still followed upYAssAvasvXa^^, 
Hi bard upon me. as he well tm^Vvt, ^ot \ >RsA 
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leisure again b) strite at him, I nas sc 
intent on dercnding oiyEetf, and hod so much ado i 
He came closer and cloaer on me ; and in the meaajj 
fled backwards, backwards, till at length oa< 
coming in contact with the stump of a tree, I fell J 
my back- He lushed foinaid [o disarm niE 
trepidation and confusion. I had no idea of any ttd 
cept resistance, and even in that awkward position ij 
at him again. It seems that a Highlandman t' 
know so well how to ward a stroke that comes upW 
him, as one that comes down, for with that stroke I ' 
ed him both in the belly and the wrist. This so h 
him that, placing his one Toot on my sword arm, I 
shoulder, andthe other on my belly, hepiit hisswor^ 
to my mouth. 1 roared out ; but the savage that 
struck me in at the mouth, and pinned my head to the; 
I had never fought since I was at the school, and « 
merely as it were by random, or rather inslbct. 
no conception remaining with ine, but the boyish 
retaliation as long as that was in my power s so m 
desperate effort, with a half-arm slab 1 wounded ! 
behind, slicking my sword directly in a part of hu 
which I do not choose to name. This made hiia 
forward and fall ; and the whole of this catastrophi 
the time that I fell on my back, was transacted 
seconds, and before our friends hod time to interfg 
deed I am never sure to this day but that they both 
it aa a piece of escellent sport. However, they oi 
hold of U9, and raised us up. ! was choked wittt' 
but ilid not feel very much pain. All that I pftrtj 
remember was, tiiat I was very angry with Fru 
wanted to get at him to kill hun ; and instead a 
afraid of him, I would then have given all that I 
the world to have bad the chance of fighting ht) 
pistols, He was as much incensed : for, wtae 
supported me away towards the river, he was lying 
irg, and swearing in broken 'E.n^^v- "TaS-^esI 
cihortally killed," 1 heard Wm sa-j, " ?^ swii»«iO 
Rowlands bbaist ! sucVi a treg ot Xe t\vm««&He« 
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phoor inhiserable crhcature ! tat she should pe putting her 
pike into te pehinds of te shcntlemans ! hoh, hoh I pooh, 
pooh, pooh l"* 

There was no surgeon in the village save a farrier, that 
bled American horses, men, and women, alternately, as 
occasion required, and he being first engaged by my adver- 
sary, there was no one to dress my wound, but Mr Dow and 
the unfortunate Clifford, who, poor soul, wlien she saw 
me all bathed in blood, and learned what had been the 
cause of it, burst into tears, and wept till I thought hor 
heart would break. One of my jaw -teeth was broken out; 
bat otherwise the wound turned out to be of little con- 
sequence, the sword having gone merely through my 
cheek in a slanting direction, and out below the lap of the 
ear. It incommoded me very little ; but it was otherwise 
with poor Ck>lin Frazer, who was pronounced by all that 
saw him to be mortally wounded, though he hunself affect- 
ed to hold it light. 

The other body of recruits and the baggage-carts at 
length arriving, we continued our march, Frazer causing 
himself to be carried in a litter at the head of the troop, until 
we arrived at Quebec. Here he had tlie advice of regular 
surgeons, who advised him not to proceed ; but no cog- 
nizance was taken of the affair, farther than the examina- 
tion of witnesses, whose depositions were taken down and 
signed. The headquarters of the regiment which we 
were destined to join lying still a great way up the country, 
at a place called St Maurice, the command of the body of 
recruits devolved on me. The men that joined us last, at 
the village of Port Salmon, were mostly Irishmen, and com- 
manded by a very young man, named Ensign Odogherty. 
He was a youth according to my own heart, full of frolic 
and good humour ; drank, sung, and told marvellous stories 
without end ; and I never was so much amused by any 
haman being. The other Irishman, Macrea, remained at 
Quebec ; but Dow still went on with us. I found he 
meant to join the army as a gentleman \o\uxv\.eci. 

Oae night, when we were enjoying ouiseViea ONCt «. 
^^ass at a petty village, Dow chanced to meivVAOtv tcv^ ^xis^- 
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I requested liim not to [irocecd ivilli the subji 
was one that 1 did not wish ever to hear mentioned 
33 long as I lived. Odoglierty, however, having mer^ 
learned that such an event had occurtcd. without bear^ 
any of the particulars, insisted on hearing them from 
to end ; and Dow, nothing reluctant, recited them wi) 
the most minute punctuality. Odogherty's eyes gleaim 
with delight; and when the other came to theconcluw 
tose in silence, holding his sides, and keeping in his breatt 
till he reached a. little flock-bed, where, throwing hima' 
down, he continued in a roar of laughter for a quarter 
an hour, save that hn sometimes ky quiet for about £ 
space of a minute to gather his breath. 

When he had again composed himself, a long 
ensued. After a storm comes a calm, they say; bu 
is OS true, that after a calm comes a storm. Little _ 
I ween what a storm this calm was brewing for me ; bfl 
found it soon to my experience. 

" Now, my dear friend," said Dow, " that you a 
past any danger from your wound, and I hope from all j 
consequences of this rough and disagreeable affair, pi^ 
may I ask if you know who this young lady is, or of wb 
eKtraclion or respectability she is of, for whom you haS 
ventured your life and honour, and whom you have thlj 
attached to yourself?" 

" I know that very well," replied I. " My Clifford 
a young lady of as lugh respectability as any in the sU 
of Inverness, though her fether is not rich ; but that il 
common occurrence with Highland gentlemen, especial 
those that are generous and best beloved ; besides, she 
one of a numerous family, and named after an Enittt 
countess, who is her godmother. Kcc father is 
Mackay, Esq. of the town of Inverness ; and she 
brother in Upper Canada, who holds the highest coi 
sion but one under government in all that country. 
/a to him that I am conducting her, and I hope to dOj 

" Not with safety to youtseVt, IsVoxfti 'K\v^.;' res,i! 
*^^"You should sorely, m^ 4eat sw, te-tQWh\iwe] 
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else you will certainly have more duels to fight 
e. Do you conceive it such a light thing to 
I young lady of quality ? Or how could you set 

face to her brother, a man of such rank, after 
that you have publicly lived with his sister T 
: had such an idea as this entered my head ; the 
•st apparent, one would think, of any in the world. 
[ sidd before, I never durst trust myself to reflect 
3nsequences of this amour ; these had all to come 
m course. I could not answer Mr Dow a word, 
gaping, and staring him in the face, for a good 
U length I exclaimed, with a deep sigh, " What 
I shaH I do ?" 

y," said Odogherty, " I think the way that you 
ake is plain enough behind you, to look forward 
The young creature is ruined to all purposes 
nts, and will never be a woman of credit at all at 
ss you marry her. On my conscience I would 
?r this instant ; that I would ; and make her an 
mman to herself." 

ed at Dow, but he remained silent. I then sdd, 
ought our young friend's advice had a great deal 
n in it, and to marry her was the best way, if 
snly thing that I could do. Dow said, that at all 
L might ask her, and hear what she said, and we 
len consult what was best to be done afterwards. 
;ed away into the little miserable room where she 
Ived to marry her that night or next morning. I 
IT sitting barefooted, and without her gown, which 

busily employed in mending. " My dear Clif- 
dd I, "why patch up that tawdry gown? If 
)ney is run short, why not apply to me for some 
th to replace these clothes that are wearing ^ut ? 
ow my purse is always at your service." She 
me in the most affectionate terms, and said, that 
ed she would be obliged to apply to me by and 
; as yet she had no need of any supply, my ^dsv^- 
i attention to her having superseded wvy sos^ 
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" I am come, my dear young friend,'' said I, 
momeni, on an errand Ibe most kind and honourable f| 
yoo. We are now entering on the territory in 
your relation Iiolds a high command, and it is neci 
before we come to his presence or even into the ci 
over whicli he lioltis control, hoth for your honour ai 
iny own safety and advancement, tliat we be joined in 
bands of wedlock. 1 therefore propose, that we be n 
ried instantly, either to-nigl]t or to-morrow momiDg." 

" You will surely, at all events, ask my consei 
you put your scheme in practice," returned she, 

" Yes, most certainly," said I ; " but after what I 
passed between us, 1 can have no doubt of the aSectit^ 
and consent of my lovely Clifford." 

" You will however find yourself widely mistakeul 
replied she. 

" Is it possible 1" said I; "is it in i 
that as circumstances now stand with us, you can i 
to give me your hand in marriage ? Does my a 
Clifford, for whom I have risked my life, my honour, n 
all, then not love meT 

" God knows whether I love you or not I" excUirOM 
she; " I think of that you can hove little doubt. ~" 
as to marrying you, that is a different matter i t 
attett to you once for all, that notiiing in the world 
ever induce me to comply with that." 

" And is this indeed my answer 1^' said 1. 

" It is," said she ; "and the only one you shall 
get from me to that question. I therefore request f 
never ^ain to mention it." 

I went back to my two companions, hanging my Ilea 
and told them the success of my message ; ' 
them would believe me. I then returned to Cliflbrdi 8 
taking her by the hand, led her into the room t; 
them, barefooted and half dressed as she was ; and plai 
Iter on the wicker chair at the side of (he Are, I stw 
ji( her side in a bowing postiwe, avii tit^cegsed n 
as folio ws; 

"My Ijcloved, beauliiiil, a»iB6«*»^«^ 
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ice we two met, you have been all to me that I could 
isire, kind, affectionate, and true. I have consulted my 
^o friends, and before them, as witnesses of my sinceri- 
, I proffer you my hand in wedlock, and to make you 
ine for ever. And here, upon my knees, I beg and im- 
ore that you will not reject my suit." 

" Rise up, and behave like yourself," said she, with a 
emeanour I never before saw her assume ; " you do not 
now what you ask. Once for all, before these gentle- 
nen, as witness of my sincerity, I hereby declare that no 
•ower on earth shall either induce or compel me to 
iccept of your proposal ; and, as I told you before, that is 
he only answer you shall ever get from me. Suffer me 
;herefore to depart." And with that she hastened out of 
;he room. 

" By St Patrick !" cried Odogherty, " the girl has 
5one out of her senses, to be sure she has. On my con- 
science ! if she has not dropt the reasoning faculty, she 
lias picked up a worse, and by the powers ! I will prove 
It, that I wUI." 

" On my soul, I believe the creature has some honour 
ifter all !" exclaimed Dow, leaning his brow upon his hand. 

" What do you mean, sir, by such an expression?" 
aid I ; " Whom do you term, creature ; or whose 
lonour do you call in question ?" 

" Hush !** said he ; "no foolish heat. I beg your 
)ardon. I am sure you cannot suppose that I mean to 
^\re you any offence. In the next place, I must inform 
fou, that this lovely and adorable lady of quality, for 
whom you have ventured your life, and whom you have 
just now, on your knees, in vain implored to become 
your wife, is neither less nor more than a common street- 
Walking girl from the town of Inverness." 

My head sunk down, till my face was below the level 
of the lamp, so as to be shaded in darkness. I bit my 
% and wrote upon the table with my finger. 

"It is indeed true,'* said he; ** Iknovf «\\ «Joo\i\.\\., 
^ knew from the beginning ; but 1 duxsl xvoX. Ycv^at\cv 
^ At that time, for fear of your houout aa«i^o\^\et» 
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which I saw stood in great jeopardy. Her father, ii 

is a Neil Mackay of the city of Inverness ; but, instep 
of being a gentleman, he is a tneaa wretched cooper, i 
poor insignificant being, who cares neitlier for himself no 
his offspring. Her mother was indeed a woman of somi 
character, but she dying of a broken heart long ago, yM 
Clifford was thrown on the wide world while yel a cl^ 
and seduced from the path of rectitude before she reada 
her fifteenth year. Lieutenant Colin Frazer, yourfiieiw 
being at Inverness on the recruiting service, chauced U 
fall in with her; and seeing her ao beautiful and elegani 
of form, aud besides possessed of some natucal good qust 
itiea, he decked lier out like a kdy in the robes in wbicl 
you first saw her, and brought her with him as " """' 
wherewith to amuse himself in his long journey." 

I could not lift up my face, for I found that it bVi 
to the bone ; but there I sat, hanging my head, I 
writing on the table with my finger. Udogherly badb] 
this time betaken himself to his old amusement, of lyin( 
oti the flock-bed, and holding his sides in a convulsion a 
laughter. Dow seemed half to enjoy the joke, a:nil h^ 
to pity me. So, tliinking the best thing I could do id 
to take myself off, I ran away to my bed without opedS 
my lips. I 

Poor Clifford bathed and dressed my wound as usiid, 
but we exchanged not a word all the while. She imag- 
ined, (hat I waa very angry and sullen, because I could 
not get her for my wife, and that I took it heinously amiss i 
and wtteii she had done dressmg my cheek she impressed 
a kiss upon it, and I felt one or two warm tears drop oe 
my face very near my own eye. Duped as I was, I found 
my heart melted within me, witb some feelings about it 
that whispered to me, she must be forgiven. If ever 1 
bad merit in any tiling that I did in my life, it was in ni] 
tenderness to this poor unfortunate girl. 1 could not Ite 
the soul of ine that night have mentioned Neil ii 
£sq, ofthecity of Inverness, not ^etliisencellencytl 
puty-goveiaOT of Upper Canada. \ 6,ec\»ie, 'OioIlXiA 
u^BOre mentioned the names oi <.\»ese V-wow 
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k her hearing. I deemed that she had thrown herself 
ly at my mercy, and I thought it was cruel to abuse 
wer. 

rertheless I spent a very restless night. If I recol- 
ightly, I never closed an eye, so dissatisfied was I 
ay conduct. Here was I come out a desperate ad- 
rer, going to join a gallant regiment commanded by 
e and reputable officer, with pay that would barely 
me from starving, yet I behoved to make my ap- 
ice at headquarters with a fine lady in my keeping, 
liat same fine lady a common town girl, picked up 
i streets of Inverness, the daughter of a scandalous 
en cooper. My blood being heated, and my nerves 
ed by the brandy I had drunk the night before, I felt 
nuch inclined to hang myself up by the neck. In 
3verish and disgraced state, I formed the resolution, 
day, of deserting over to the Americans ; but 
)uld not think of leaving the forlorn Clifford behind 
disclosed to her my whole design. She tried to dis- 
me, but I remained obstinate, till at length she flatly 
le that she would not accompany me, nor any man, 
dishonourable and disgraceful an enterprise ; and 
' I persisted in going away, she would instantly give 
yence of my flight) and have me retaken and pun- 

'ou ungrateful wretch I" said I ; ** Do you know 
you are saying ? Dare you take it upon you to 
3 to me, and hold me under control as if I were a 

Jo,'* replied she ; " I never dictate to you ; but I 
)u are dissatisfied with something, and unwell ; and 
you to take this rash step, I know you would repent 
)ng as you lived. I am not so far enslaved to you but 
L still remain the mistress of my own will ; and I 
never assent to any measure so fraught with danger 
II as disgrace.** 

fas going to be exceedingly angry, aivd m«tv\AOxv ^^ 
and the deputy^governov to her, andl^oxvo\.Vwa^ 
I; but she dreading that some vioVewX oxx'Cwt^^sJ*. 
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wns ffirtlicumiiiR, stopped mc short by n proposiJ, thi 
would at least takccight aiidforty houfa to consider of 
and if I rnnained of (he same mind tlien, siie would 
only nccomponjr me, but devise some 
safer than could be decided on bII at once. I felt 
trcmely niortifled. at being tbua outdone, both 
and honour, by a wench ; however, 1 could not reAiM 
ACquleicence in thia scheme -, and I cnnfeM, I am m 
that to this poor girl I owed at that time mj escifw 
utter infamy, and perhaps a disgraceful end. 

Un tescliiiig St Maurice, »e were all joined to Ga 
Frazer's regiment, sove sctenteen men, who mtn 
with Mr Bow to supply a deficiency in a compaoy 
Colonel St. Leger's rei^ment ; and tlie very day after 
urrivaJ, vrn set out on u Turced march to oppose 
Americans that were approachinR to Montreal, Uei 
was obliged to leave Clifford behind, wiio, with Other 
tainers of the camp, a much more motley train than 1 
any notion of, were to come up afterwaids willi the ' 
Bdbre taking my leave of lier, I gave her a lu 
frock trhnmed with blue ribbons, handsome laced 
Iwouet and veil, and was not a little proud to aee I 
well she became them, and that there was in fact no 1 
eitlier in the camp or conntr^ that looked half so bea 
fill. Every officer wlio chanced to pass by her wi B i 
10 turn and look atlev her, and many stood still and gl 
at her in aslouishmeiit. There is something in the 1 
of a Highland lady, more majestic and dignifled than: 
in any other of the Inhabitants of tlie British islands ) 
thin poor unfortunate girl possessed it in a veij emk 
iegne. No one could see her without tbinilRgH 
nature had meant her to occupy some other sphcK t 
the mean one in which s)ie now moved. 

I do nut intend to describe this campaign ; fat 1 1 
the very thoughts of it; but 1 cannot r»t6t gtl 
here an account of the Orst ncliuji that I wns in, tt t 
place al the foot ot haVv ChannAavw, W\nediateli 
Kwi St John. The Amerkans 

1 9S aairww tqtfttfli*' 
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terrible oath, and seized them, but was himself cut down 
that moment. The dragoon's horse, that left the ranks 
and came upon me, had been shot. I deemed that he 
had come in desperate valour to seize my standard, 
whereas his horse was running with him in the agonies 
of death, not knowing where he was going. There Ls 
something here that I do not perfectly recollect, else, I 
declare, I would set it down. I have forgot whether my 
joiDts failed me, and I fell in consequence ; or whether I 
threwr myself down out of desperation ; or if I was ridden 
down by the wounded horse ; but the first thing I recol- 
lect was lying beneath the dying horse, face to foce with 
the dragoon that cut my flag-sts^ in two, who was himself 
entangled in the same manner. Our troops had given 
way for a little, for the small troop of horse rode by us, 
over us they could not get for the horse that was lying 
kicking with its four feet upmost. I thought I was in a 
woful scrape, and roared out for assistance ; but no one 
regarded me save the Yankee dragoon, who d— d me for 
a brosey-mou'd beast. I liked his company very ill, for 
I kuew that he would stick me the moment he could ex- 
tiicafp himself ; and, being fairly desperate, I seized the 
sergeant s pike or halbert, that lay along side of me, and 
struck it into the horse's shoulder. The animal was not 
80 far gone but he felt the wound, and making a flounce 
about, as if attempting to rise, I at that moment got clear 
of him. The dragoon had very near got free likewise ; 
but, luckily for me, his foot was fixed in the stirrup be- 
neath the horse, and with all his exertions he could not 
get it out. However, he Isdd hold of me, and tried to 
keep me down ; but I seized hold of the sergeant's hal- 
bert again, pulled it out of the horse's shoulder, and 
stabbed the Yankee through the heart. The blood sprung 
out upon me, from head to foot — ^his eyes turned round, 
and his countenance altered. At that moment I heard a 
loud voice, as at my ear, cry out, " The colouts I 1\\^ 
colours J secure the colours !" This was lYve ^o\e^ o^ «si 
AwencMa o£Scer; but I thought it was some oi owe ^^a^^» 
calling to me to bring my colours along V\t\i me,^>aveo 
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brtwoon 111^ mill the tVy-, nnd I believe nur ibot tooli vl 
ill no nnlinnrf ilvi;rtte. Tlittir lire tlii'n hejpm toKltwl 
fut lliey Imi] lakori shelter liehiTid their imiicliut, 
(low received orders to 8calc the last «tc<:p, vtd G 
thdr trenches at the point of the bByoiiet Wo hi 
componjr of piicGineii on each fluok, but no liorse, 
the Americttiu tiiul & tunall btHly o( liorse, about alxi; 
etch wliig. As we weiiE up thu hill, I heard an old | 
Bergeant, who wis neat me, snflng. " This is utter i 
ncss ! we arc all sold to a man." The iiiurmiir mn al 
" We arti sold — we are BOld — to a certainty we ate as 
and lay etaa caught the souiid. — I''or my part, I k 
little of either selling or hiiying, excppt what 1 had i 
in tho market at Kelso ; but I xaid oluud, " I think t 
am he little doubt uf tliati" — a shaiiicful thing fbl 
officer to ttay I Then, looking round, t made aa thou 
would turn agun — No, devil a man of them woiUd 
the bint — but rather went the faster ; and the old bi 
ill-naturi'd sergeant, thoiigli osnured that liu wm sol 
di»tru(^tiun, and putting and )i;roaiiiiig with ill bumou 
that occonnt, hurried on faster thnn any of the » 
The centre and right wing were engird before i)% 
■ terrible turmoil there seemed to b«; but 1 did not 
what WAS going on, till the Yankee horsr, in a moi 
came and attacked our flunk. We had been firing 
the right : but 1 believe, they never got a shot of oi 
until they were uinotig us. thratihlug with their u 
One iremenduus fellow came full drive upon mo. 
knowing in the least what I was doing, and ctutndi 
have a hold of my tlog-staff with both my hands, 1 ni 
\ at him with my colours, which, flapping round Uie h< 
I head, blindfolded him. At the suine moment lb« i 
f Iter struck at me ; but, by good luck, hit the 
Trhieh lie cut in two, not a foot from my hand, aiul 
fot it, leaving my colours cither about Ida horae'd ' 
feet. I did not stay to examine which i but, oi 
Ibti pikes find Imyonetti of out men, I could only 
very abort way. When tin; o\d ctuBtv *.«ite»»x «n 
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terrible oath, and seized them, but was himself cut down 
that moment. The dragoon's horse, that left the ranks 
and came upon me, had been shot. I deemed that he 
had come in desperate valour to seize my standard, 
whereas his horse was running with him in the agonies 
of death, not knowing where he was going. There is 
something here that I do not perfectly recollect, else, I 
declare, I would set it down. I have forgot whether my 
joints fjEiiled me, and I fell in consequence ; or whether I 
threw myself down out of desperation ; or if I was ridden 
down by the wounded horse ; but the first thing I recol- 
lect was lying beneath the dying horse, face to face with 
the dragoon that cut my flag-staff in two, who was himself 
entangled in the same manner. Our troops had given 
way for a little, for the small troop of horse rode by us, 
over us they could not get for the horse that was lying 
kicking with its four feet upmost. I thought I was in a 
woful scrape, and roared out for assistance ; but no one 
regarded me save the Yankee dragoon, who d — d me for 
a brosey-mou d beast. I liked his company very ill, for 
I knew that he would stick me the moment he could ex- 
tricate himself ; and, being fairly desperate, I seized the 
sergeant's pike or halbert, that lay along side of me, and 
struck it into the horse's shoulder. The animal was not 
so far gone but he felt the wound, and making a flounce 
about, as if attempting to rise, I at that moment got clear 
of him. The dragoon had very near got free likewise ; 
but, luckily for me, his foot was fixed in the stirrup be- 
neath the horse, and with all his exertions he could not 
get it out. However, he laid hold of me, and tried to 
keep me down ; but I seized hold of the sergeant's hal- 
bert again, pulled it out of the horse's shoulder, and 
stabbed the Yankee through the heart. The blood sprung 
out upon me, from head to foot — his eyes turned round, 
8nd his countenance altered. At that moment I heard a 
^oad voice, as at my ear, cry out, " The colours I the 
^^'^omsJ secure the colours !" This was lYve ^o\c.ft ofi^ «si 
J^fififcwi oScer; but I thought it was some oi o\u^^Q^\«i 
^^ ^ me to briDg mj colours along V\t\v i^^. n«V\^ 

H 
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I did instinctively, and without tlie most distant idea e 
Talouror iieroiaminmyinind. At that moment I cared n 
a pin for the coloura, for, being quite raw to soldiershi] 
1 forgot every idea relating to them and their great «al 
This onset of tlie Yanliee horse was merely a dash 
.throw oar lines into confusion ; for they vrere now sco 
ing away, fighting as they went, toward the centre, ( 
1 joined our lines again, that were advancing rapidly, wi 
out any interruption. I had my demolished flag in ( 
hand, tbe dead sergeant 's long halhert in the other, i 
bathed with the hlood of man and horse over 
body. An old Englisii oflicer came riinnbg to meet me 
" Well done, young Scot," cried he, and shook rae by tl 
hand : "By G — , sir, I say, well done ! you have bi 
haved like a hero !" " The devil I have," thought I 1 
myself, and staring the old veteran in the face, 1 san T 
wag quite serious. " If that is the case," thought I, *' 
is more than I knew, or had any intention of;" for I w 
quite delirious, and knew not what I was about i and 
remember that, on the very evening of that day, ll 
transactions of the morning remained with me only as 
dream hnlf recollected. The old man's words rmsed i( 
madness to the highest pitch. I swore dreadfully at tl 
Yankees — threw down my colours, and began to strip 
ray coat, the first thing that a countryman of Scotlad 
always does when heisgoingtofight with any of hisn^l 
hours. " No, no," said the old lieutenant, " you n 
not quit your colours after fighting so hardly for them 
you muGt Dot throw them away because they have la 
the pole," He then took the colours, and giving then* 
hasty roll up, flxed them in my shoulder behind, betwefi 
my coat and shirt, where they stuck like a large furle 
umbrella. Having now both my hands at liberty, 1 seix 
the long bloody holbert once more, and with my ey 
glcamuig madness aud rage, audi as I was told, with n 
teeth cJenched, aud griiming like a mad dog, 1 rushed on* 
in tbc front of the Vine to &e cnnv^iaV. \n a vaomeat 
We had crossed bayonets vAtiilhe encm^ -,\«AV\\a&';5iafc 
JtoadrantDge of llieit haywwte Yn.i\iTn'j\ao?,^\VE,ii^Si 
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was as sharp as a lance, and the best weapon that since 
that time I have ever had in my hand. It seems I did 
most excellent service, and wounded every man that came 
within my reach, pricking them always in the face, about 
the eyes and nose, which they could not stand. Our di- 
vision was the first that entered both the first and second 
trench; and after twelve minutes' hard-fighting with 
swords and bayonets, they were driven from them all, 
and fled. When once I got their backs turned towards 
me, I was more bent on vengeance than ever. Many of 
the enemy shared the same fate as Colin Frazer. 

At the fords of the river Champley, the Americans 
gaining the wood, were safe from the pursuit, and a full 
halt was ordered. No sooner had we formed, than my 
worthy old friend, the English officer, whose name I then 
learned was lieutenant George Willowby, came, and tak- 
ing me by the hand, he led me up to the general, pre- 
cisely as I was in the battle, with my colours fastened 
most awkwardly in my clothes, my long halbert in my 
hand, and literally covered with blood. " My honoured 
general," said he, ** suffer me to present to you this 
young Scotch borderer, who has newly joined the regi- 
ment, and who hath performed such deeds of valour this 
day as I never witnessed. I saw him, your honour, with 
my own eyes, when the American cavalry turned our 
flank, in the very rear of their army, down among his ene- 
mies fighting for his colours, and stabbing men and horse 
alternately like so many fish. And, do you see," con- 
tinued he, pulling them out of my back, " he brought 
them safely off, after the staff was cut in two by the stroke 
of a sabre. And having them fixed in this manner, as 
year honour sees, he has led on the lines through the 
heat of the engagement, and actually opened the enemy's 
ranks again and again by the force of his own arm." 

The general took me by the hand, and said he was 
proud to hear such a character of his own countryman — 
that he knew a Scot would always slaxvd VvV& oyitv %tq>>\\A 
ia Any quarter of the world, if he got fait ip\av-— OftaXV^ ^\^ 
*«e ibe diriaon in which I was Bituated tVvc \oxcw\o^x\vv> 
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bTL>Hkij)g ill upon both lines, vrhicli it appeared had bee 
solely owing to my gallant behaviour. He concluded i 
assuring ntc, that sueh intrepidity and heroic behavioi 
should not, and would nut, go unrewarded. That se 
night, Odoglierty, who cared not a fig for lying, took i 
to spread it through all the meiiS, and the army to bi 
" thst on my first landing in America, I had been cl 
lenged to suigle combat by a tremendous Highlander, 
Arst swordsman in Britain, because I had chanced to I 
bis Bister, or used some little innocent familiarities wl 
her ; that I had accepted tlie challenge, met him, 
fairly overcome him ; and after running him twice throti 
the body, had made him confess that he was quite s 
lied, while 1, as Ihey saw, had only received a slight 
on the cheek." 

I was regarded all at once as a prodigy of valour — 
' never nere any honours less deserved. I believe I 
fight most furiously after I went fairly mad, and had ]i 
all sense of fear ; but I was merely plying and 
myself, as a man does who has taken work by the piei 
aud toils to get through with it. 1 had some conft 
notion that these Americans were all to kill, ani 
sooner we could get that done the better ; and, besid< 
I was in great wrath at them, I suppose, for wanting 
km me. 

This acquisition of honours gave a new turn to 
character sg^i. I delermmed lo support it with 
life, and was engaged early and kte in perfecting my 
in all warlilte exercises. 1 was given to imderstand I 
I would be raised to the rank of Ueutenant in the cot 
of three weeks, and had little doubt of being soon at 
head of the British forces. There was one principal n 
lucion that 1 formed in my own mind on this my sadd 
elevation. It was the generous one of parting with r" 
ford Mackay. 1 thought It was base that thets 
no oae to enjoy the emoluments and pride of my grol 
rank, but the daughter of a des\>\cahVe H\%Mutd ea 
« vencb brought up among gwisaiv4s\\B.-sSn^, 
» m» Itefring barrel. T\ie lliiittg ■was »virt« ' 
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ous, and would never do ! so I began to cast about for a 
lady of great riches and rank, and made many knowing 
inquiries, but could not hear of any that was grand enougli 
in all America. Odogherty thought proper to take ad- 
vantage of this vain presumption, and brought me into 
some vile scrapes. In the mean time, 1 longed exceed- 
ingly for the arrival of Clifford, from whom 1 had now 
been a long time separated ; but it was principally that I 
might tell her my mind, and put her upon some plan of 
providing for herself. The baggage and ladies at length 
arrived at Montreal, escorted by Major Ker, and three 
companies of dragoons. The officers went down by lot 
to see their friends, and my turn came the last of any. 
I viras rejoiced to find that our general himself, and the 
greater part of our officers, had acquaintances that stood 
in the same relation with them as Clifford did to me ; and 
not a little proud to see them all outdone by her in beauty. 
It was rather a hard matter to part with so much beauty, 
sweetness, and affability ; but, considering the great 
figure that 1 was to cut in life, it was absolutely neces- 
sary ; so, just before we parted, I made up my mind to 
the task. 

" Clifford,*' said I, with a most serious and important 
face, ** I have a proposal to make to you, which I like 
very ill to make ; but, both for your sake and my own, I 
am obliged to do it." 

** I am in the very same predicament with regard to 
you,** replied she ; " I had a proposal to make, which has 
been at the root of my tongue for these twelve hours, and 
could never find its way out ; for there was something 
below it that always drew it back. But now that you 
have mentioned proposals, I find it is at liberty. Suffer 
me therefore to make my proposal first, and do you make 
yours afterwards. You must know then, that there is 
scarce an officer in your regiment who has not tried to 
seduce my affections from you, and some of tViem l\a.ve 
made me very tempting offers. 1 V\ave msA^ «. \^^0i».- 
tion, however, never to be either aimsUessot vaM'iV^^^'^ 
oae in the same regiment with you, m^\xiv^^^ ^^^^^ ^"i"^ 
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but Major Km of tlio drtguunH liiu tnule nio lut oflii 
lb«t will plncu inft in nmuuiicu all lli« T«*t uf mj 1U«. 
am Afrsiil tIjBi yuu will woairy uf mo, for I irill bucoa 
burdrniioitKr nrirl i?x|Hnis)»P lo ynu. oiid yourpay U«nial 
aiid llivd-forc I wniild riot give him nny luiiiwiir, until 
ukoj ut yuu wlit;^'""' ' "buuld aufTi^r inyaotl' to liu aeduot 
b; hlnj or iigt." 

I WM tliuiidi-rntruck wlili avIonUhmi'iii nt Uie ilmp 
city am) candour iimiiirvMFd In tlilii propuml, and Mat 
Raping and aUrinf) at licr a good while without having 
word to aniwcr. Tliuru in u great dllTcrenua in giving I 
an object voluntarily, snd having it wrusied from ya 
"I am very much obliged, lii TaJth," inld 1, "to M^Ji 
Ker of the dragoons, m well ax my brnthnr tMcen ! ett 
found ihem fur a set of ijt»li:innunihle knavcR I Thert 
oii«, I am anrp, that would nut yield to be guilty of am 
n dlfcreditablL' itct, my triunil mid uoiiipaiiion, eaiif 
Odogherty." 

. " BImh your (iijn|ilt' hf^nrt," anld *ht> t " Biial( 
Odogtinrly wm ihu vi^ry Urn runnng llii-m who mad« tl 
propOMl, and what I rpTniRd to hti blarney he waa Ulc4 1 
have takm by ioicc. He u a perfect Ul-vII iiicaniat«i 0t 
Odoght?rty." 

" Th« young Iriah dog 1" exclalmt'd t, " I'll cot tl 
tlirmtl for him. ' 

" If you would preRumi! to cut thr. Ihrnnu of at) *r! 
ofFend in that particular," repllMl alio, "you nuiycxMcii 
your iklll on ovcry officer In tlio anny." 

"Are you tited of me, tiiy deareit Clifford !'" s^d I, " M 
would you wbih lu leave mo for anotliar ? If ao, I tool 
to retain you by forCR. Hut you may well know ihst 
would rather give up uU thi! worid tliaii part ivlth yen 
And as lu wenllli, take no tbuuglit of that, for 1 bai 
bugo fu[id« that I bruugbi from home, whiuh I hsv* I 
yet acarcely touched i and, mornovitr, 1 am alrsady pn 
inoted to the rank of Ueiilt^nant. and expoci tn bo a «| 
uln in a vary iilwrt time Kirt \l >f(ju »\wu.\4\««*» 
»**( wouliJ all ihvao iiddil'wns n( wcD.U\t unbIV meT 
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been ashamed on looking back to my actions, to seo in 
what manner I have been swayed by the meanest of all 
motives. Every thing was soon made up between Clif- 
ford and me, and she continued living under my protec- 
tion for three succeeding years. 1 never found it con- 
venient to get a very rich wife, nor practicable to rise 
any higher in the army than a poor lieutenant. Indeed, 
there was an incident occurred, that had very nearly been 
the cause of my being reduced to the ranks. 

Our army was a most licentious one ; the men were 
brave, but they had no other good quality, and gaming 
prevailed to a degree among the officers that can scarce 
be credited. No opportunity of intriguing with the ladies 
of the country was let slip ; and though we were often 
almost starved to death for want of meat, we were gener- 
ally drunk once in the twenty-four hours, often for a con- 
siderable portion of that time at once. Moreover, all of 
them had their mistresses, either hanging about the camp, 
or at no great distance from it ; and, for the whole of 
the two last winters that I remained there, our head- 
quarters presented the most motley scene that can be 
conceived of dissoluteness and meagre want. We de- 
pended mostly on the supplies sent from England for our 
sustenance ; but these became more and more uncertain ; 
and, though 1 valued myself on being able to bear these 
privations better than my associates, 1 often suffered so 
much from hunger, that I never saw meat but I coveted 
and took it, if I could conveniently come by it. 

The officers of our regiment were invited to dine with 
a gentleman, of great riches and high respectability, in 
the district of New York, not far from the place where 
we were then stationed. The entertainment was elegant 
and expensive, and we drank with great liberality. Gam- 
bling commenced, and was carried on, with much noise 
and little regularity, till after midnight. All the while 
there was a long table stood behind coveted m\\vN\axvd?.^ 
St which every wan helped himself as Vve ^\e«js^d. ^^^ 
Mngth we all went off, a little before day, *m ^ sXaX^ o1 
%& elevation. Our path lay down a tiatioNv \a\\e^ >o^ 



the aide of thr; river Tortuse. Odoglierty, and a lieutt 
ant Jaidine from AnnandHle, were itn mediately before n 
goii)g arm in arm, and excessively drunt. I tepl ni 
them, unperceived, for the sake of getting some sport, a 
soon saw, to my astonishment, that they made a de 
halt. On drawing nearer tliem, I heard thnl tliey v 
consulting about the beat means of getting over the rtvi 
I was amused beyond measure at this, and could i 
comprehend the meaning of it, for the path did not la 
•cross the river, which was quite impassable i 
moon shone almost as bright as day, while I stood at tbi 
backs, and heard the following dialogue ;- 
Odog. By the powers, and I believe n 
the end of our journey before we have got half way, Ih 

Jar. Od man, my head's no that clear ; but 1 c 
inind o' wading ony water as we came up. I fear v 
gane wrang. 

Odog. How the devil can that be? Have we note 
straight up the path that goes down the side of the ri 
There is no other road but that ; so we must either pui 
an or turn back. 

Jar. By my Croulh, man, an' I thbk we had bettj 
turn back as drown oursel's, an' lippen to the man £ ' 
quarters. He's a cannie discreet man. 

Odog. By my shoul, but 1 know better than 
any such thing. Don't you see that all the rest of tl 
gentlemen have got over ? There are none of them hi 

Jar. It maks an unco rumbling noise, man. Whi 
will we do gin it lak us down ? 

Odog. Why, come up again, to be sure. 
Jar. Wee!, weel, gie'a your arm. Here's wi' ye, « 
tain Odogherty — ^Gin Sandy Jardine dinna wade as di 
as ony chap in a Airland, ileil that lie gang down tl 
pilots like a ftowy peat. Here's wi' ye, iAaai 
Odogherty. 

Odoff. Don't be in suA a^iuiTY, V■a•jWlT^^ft.,^:■fflLV 
ready before you? — thinV voalv!'* sjovV ^ T 
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Jar, Oh, ye*re gaun to cast alF, are ye ? Gude faith, 
Sandy Jardine will let his claes tak their chance, tnere's 
mae whar they cam frae. 

Odogherty stripped off his stockings and shoes, and tied 
his buckskin breeches around his neck, and giving his 
arm to his inebriated companion, they set forward with 
undaunted resolution, either to stem the roaring stream, 
or to perish in the attempt. I had by this time squatted 
down with my face to the earth, and was almost dead with 
laugbing, having discovered their grotesque mistake. The 
moon was shining bright on the road all the way, but at 
this place a group of tall trees, that rose between the path 
and the river, threw a shadow right across the road ; and 
hearing the rushing sound of the river behind the trees, 
they concluded that it was that which intercepted their 
way. Indeed I never witnessed a stronger deception ; 
for the beams of the moon, trembling through the leaves, 
looked exactly like the rippling of the stream. Jardine 
roared and laughed, when he found that they were wading 
through a shadow, till he made all the woods ring, but 
Odogherty was rather affronted. 

I joined the train ; and we went on, laughing and 
making a noise, till we were interrupted by the rest of the 
officers all in a group. A most disagreeable business had 
occurred. The gentleman with whom we dined had sent 
two household servants on horses by a nearer path, to 
waylay us, who, addressing themselves to the senior cap- 
tain, for neither general Frazer nor our colonel were 
present, informed him, that their master had lost a valuable 
gold snuff-box, set with diamonds, which he had been 
using all night at the table. The captain rashly desired 
the men to begin by searching himself, and go on over 
all the company ; and at the same time swore, that with 
whomsoever the box was found, he should suffer the most 
condign punishment. 

The search was going on when we arrived, axvd vj^^et^ 
'^fiHantljr surrounded by those that had already wxvdeT^ow^ 
/^^^^ ^"^^' ^"^ when the two Americans came \o \tv^, 
^refiised to be searched. The captain SY^ote, \\va\. vjVq. 
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ever refused lo be searched abuuldbedrumniedautof, 
Tcginieiit. I said I would refer that to a CQurt-nutil 
and nut to liirn i and, at tlie same time 1 swore an oa 
that 1 would run tlic first man through the body n 
offered to seize on me, or put a hand in Dif pockets, 
" Seize the dog I sel;te him, and down with hiinl ^ 
know with whom the snuiF-boi is now,'' burst forth fr 
eveiy mouth. I was forcibly seized and disaimed, 
oiterwards, slialiing myself loose, 1 dealt among th 
aome lusty blows with my fists, and never perhapg dii 
tight with more inveterate desperation. It was to 
purpose, for 1 wns pinioned fast by numbers, and searclt 
VVo be unto me! — Tlie grinning American look uutfr 
one ot my coat pockets a roasted wild turkey deprivei 
a wing, and out of the other an immense black 
I was grievously mortiiied i and would lather have ( 
on the spot. 

When they came to search Odogherty, they fouDil ! 
bare-footed and bare-leg;f;cd, and without the anuiUtlot 
(as the ladies now witii great indelicacy term the 
" iiow does this come about, sir?" said the captai 
" what is become of the rest of your dress ?" 

" O, plaise your honour, I have lost them." 

" Lost them 1 have you lost your clothes off y 
body? The thing is im possible. " 

" To be sure, and I have. Look, your honour, I 
are the shoes ; and, look you, here are the stockiiigsi 
ttiH braiehes, I fear, are quite gone." 

" You must have taken them off for one purpou 
another ?' 

" To be sure, and I did; and it was for fear of 
them tooi far, your honour, they cost me a pound all 
nothing, so 1 would not he after wetting them, and 
put them round my neck, your honour." 

" Ensign, this is the most absurd story 1 ever hi 
tai argues very little in your favour. How the i 
could you wet your clothua, wVien vUeio ia tt^t.h«t 
Bar dew?'' 

" lUeas yout iKiio\xi\ there \a anot.\iw nA-^ 
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braiches besides all these, and that there is ; and now, 
when I remember, it was to wade the river that I stripped 
them off, and tied them round my neck." 

" You are either mortal drunk, or in a dream. What 
river did you cross?" 

** The devil take me away, if I know what river it was ; 
but, o' my conscience, there was a river running, roaring, 
and tumbling across the step of a road — and so I knew 
from the sound that it would be after taking me up to the 
middle — and so I threw off braiches and all, your honour 
— and so Jardine and I waded across — and by the powers 
it was no river at all at all." 

" The fellow is trifling with us I take his sword from 
him, and take him likewise into custody ; and see that 
diligent search be made for the part of his clothes, which, 
it is evident, he hath secreted." 

At this time one of the officers, feeling something 
entangling his feet, put dowm his hand to feel what it was. 
and brought up the fine buckskin breeches of Odogherty, 
all trampled and abused.— They were searched, and in 
the pocket was found the gentleman's gold snuff-box. 
The captain and all the officers were highly incensed 
against Odogherty and me, crying out that we had dis- 
graced them in the eyes of all the country. Odogherty 
swore by all the saints in the calendar that he was inno- 
cent ; or that, if he had put up the worthy gentleman's 
box, out of which he had snuffed all the evening, it must 
have been by a very simple and common mistake. " And, 
by Jasus !'* said he, addressing the captain, ** had you but 
proclsdmed the matter, and suffered every man to search 
his own pockets, the gentleman would have got his box, 
and the honour of the corps had been preserved." 

Every one felt that what the ensign said was sound 
sense in this instance. Circumstances, however, were 
strong against him ; and as to my shameful crime, there 
was nothing to be sadd in extenuation of it; so, to d^^t«d*& 
OS as much as possible, we were hand-cufEed «xi^ ^Q!*(^- 
iacted to the guard-bouse. 
We were tried by a court-martial. 1 vras cotvAcwwvr^ 
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10 ihree monlhs' impriBonment, and then lo be di 
iato tlie ranks ; & most iniquitous sentence for such 
trivial B&'alT, but the officers were irritated at me beyoi 



They asked me if I had aiiy thing to sny for m; 
why this sentence should not be executed ? 

I said tliat 1 would disdain to say a word, but, if tht 
was any honour left among mankind, 1 should yet 
righted. 

I saM this merely from the irritation of the 
and without any reference to one circumstance c 
with the afffur. It was hQwe?er a lucky phi 
made some impresmon on my judges at the time, wl 
looked at one another, as visibly suspecting there migl 
be some trick. I was neverthele&s remanded back 

Odogherty was next brought in, and being de»red t 
speak for himself, that tile judges might hear what be 1 
to bru^ forward in his defence, lie thus addressed t 
audience ; — 

" Plaise your honours, the first thing that I must 1 
after spiuking about is not of myself at all at al" 
been told by the mouths of those that conducted i 
hither, that you have been to pass a sentence, an " 
one enough too, on the other gentleman that v 
staling the poodding. It is all blarney and BbGOor<Sl 
together, and your honours must call back the words t] 
moment you have said them; for it was I that put t' 
stOofT into his pocket, to be a laugh upon him ; and ha 
as unguilty of the whole affair, as the child that is i 
after being born." 

" Are you positive of what you say ?" said the c 
judge. 

" Positive ? by the slioul of Saint Patrick and l) 

am too. He had taken a beautiful rnaid from me 1 

ai^t : he hod won all my money, and I had cut out' 

ihe game ; so to amuse in"jae\?, tmi \wNe s 

revenge on him, I took. t\ie o^\Mi«\n\\^ , ^>i<^ ^M! ' 

[ *T at play, to etooff his voc^«te ^^'' ^^ • 
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the truth, your honours, to which I am ready to make 
oath, whenever, and as often as you have a mind.*' 

Now this was all a contrivance of Odogherty's, but it 
was a generous and a good-natured one. There was not 
a word of it true ; but this singular youth had the knack 
of setting off a lie better than the plain truth ; and the 
manner in which he interested himself in the matter, and 
expressed his sentiments of it, together with what I had 
said in court, not only staggered the judges, but con- 
vinced them that what he had stated was the fact. The 
presiding judge, however, said to him, '* Ensign, when 
once your own character is cleared, we will take your 
affidavit on this matter. As the case now stands, you 
cannot be admitted as a witness in this court." 

Odogherty's guilt was very doubtful. It was proved 
that he had stripped to wade an imaginary river, and that 
in the frolicksome mood in which he and his associates 
were, it had never occurred to his mind to dress himself 
again, till they were surrounded by the rest of the offi- 
cers. There was only one thing against him, and that 
was the losing of his breeches at such a convenient time. 
But, on the other hand, to counterbalance this, it so 
happened, that as soon as the box was found, all further 
search ceased ; and it was proven, that he who had found 
the small clothes never had himself been searched, so that 
the box was actually not found in the possession of 
Odogherty. After long discussion, a verdict of not 
proven was returned, and the ensign was acquitted. For 
ray part, I never know to this day, whether he stole the 
box or not. No one could calculate on what Odogherty 
might do, either good or bad. 

My case was again brought under review. The ensign 
swore to all he had said. Some doubts arose on the 
circumstance of the determined resolution I had mani- 
fested not to be searched. " O, bless your honours," 
said Odogherty, " nothing in the world but sheer dtXMvk- 
enness; he would have fought with a ftea lYvaX ivy^V \ 
was glad yon all set on him and pummeWedYivm ^Qwxv, ox 
should have been forced to fight Mm m^a^M" '^^^ 

I 
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final coQsequence was, that my sentence w 
and my sword and rank restored to me, 

I was perfectly conscious of having pocketted thd 
tuals myself ; and as soon as I was alone with my G 
Odogherty, I mentioned the matter to him, when, fa 
utter astonishment, he declared to my face that I diq 
such tiling, and that he put them there foe me ; d~ 
iflg, at the same time, nay regard for me, but onl^j 
the truth, or all the inconsistencies 1 had e 
heard, this excelled ; but as expostulation i 
would have been absurd, I only observed that "fi 
garded perjury in a very serious point of view/ " Poi 
svd he, " It is nothing at all at all ! I would r 
trust myself to the mercy of God than to that of tl 
d — d connoters at any time." 1 knew not what he n 

nor would he inform me. 

(inter thitt 1 passed in America was ^ 
in Philadelphia, where we disg 
inhabitants very much by our irregularities, 
the officers, as well as men. formed matrimonial o 
nexions, which they never meant to observe any log 
than they remained in that place. Others introdlS 
their mistresses into respectable families, which at j| 
gave great otfence. Being sick of an ague when I arrU 
in the city, I boarded CUfford with an elderly maid4 
lady in the suburbs, as my sister ; and the lady beil 
very devout and strict in her principles, I thought prope 
by Clifford's advice, to visit there but seldom, and » ' 
mueli ceremony and deference to both. The old U 
soon grew as fond of Clifford as ever a mother was •f| 
child. 

Tliis lady was living in narrow circumstances, b 
hful a brother [bat was the richest man in New Joj 
though be seldom pud any regard to lier; but ai 
dashing beauty with her every day at church, or 
the ejes of all were constantly turned, t' 
neglected sister were renewed, oSUi ^Kw'm?, been diti 
tinned for many years, wWXe, M. toe a 

appeared to \ie teXWn»ft «i«ij 4| 
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ilso those of her lodger, who every week had some new 
additions to her dress. I grew jealous m the extreme, 
and determined once more to part with the huzzy, what- 
ever it might cost me ; though I was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to myself, that of all women I had ever known, I 
had the least reason to be suspicious of her. 

One holiday we were drawn up in files as the company 

^ere coming from church, when I perceived the most 

elegant and splendid creature I had ever seen, coming 

down the parade among the rest, leaning on the arm of a 

tall elderly gentleman. She was dressed in green silk, 

''ith a plumed bonnet, and veil of the same colour bound 

*ith crapes of gold. 1 was petrified with admiration, but 

JDore with astonishment, when, as passing by, she dropt 

^ealow and graceful courtesy. At the same instant 

^^e whispered a word to her father, who looked at mc, 

^nd saluted me with a respectful motion of the head. I 

^ouldnot comprehend it, as I was certain I had never seen 

either of them before. 

I was paralyzed with love, so that my knees shook 
*^tlder me when I saw her turning a corner, where she 
^^ished from my sight. I could not leave my place at 
**iat time, for there was no other lieutenant on duty ; but 
*^y heart was set on discovering her, and from what I had 
^'^en, I could not doubt that she was desirous I should. 
"*• kept my secret and my situation of mind, however, 
^*f)se from all my brother officers. But being unable to 
^^ke any dinner, I left the mess at an early hour, and 
^^^«lked up the river towards Burlington, where numbers 
^^ people were taking the air ; but of my charmer I could 
^^e nothing. How my mind yearned to be quit of Clif- 
ford — I could not think of her with any degree of 
I^^tience. 

I came back to the town as it grew late, and was saini- 
-ring about the corner where I last saw this angelic 
^*^ure, that had so completely turned my btavvv. ^^ 
^^Vik chuhbx servant maid came up, who looked vcv \^^ 
*^ and smiled as if she knew me. 1 l\\o\i^V\X. \ vj?ks 
^fummted with the face, but had not tbe \eas\. lecoW^t- 
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a where I bad seen it. I chucked her under theij 
and asked it she would accompany me to such a ph 
" Indeed I will do no such thing," replied she, 

"But, my dear," said I, " I have sometlung ofi 
greatest importance to say to you." 

" Say it here, where we are then," aaid she, nu 
" there needs not to be any secrets betweea ) 

dl." 

" And who the devU are you, my pretty little d«l 
said I ; " for though 1 know you perfectly well, I 
recollect your name. If you will tell me that, I air 
to make all due acknowledgments?' 

" I will keep that to myself," returned she, "^ 
you to look better about you when among friends. I 
Bay what you have to say ; far I must not be standi 
chatting with a gentleman on the street at thia time of t 

" Then first of all," said I, " before I tell you how am 
I am in love with yourself, can you tell me whoij 
t b eautiful lady is, that came down from church toJ 

^^^^^Blid in green silk, and leaning on the arm of her faUia 
^^^H^The urchin dimpled, and eyed me two or three tijl 
^^^^^■(b a suspicious look ; but seeing that 1 was quite 
^^^^Bh, she burst into such a fit of laughter, titat (•! 
^^^^^Bterly ashamed, and it was long before I 
^^^^^Hnther word out of her ; but convinced that eba % 
^^^^■iDiething of the matter, I would not quit her a]tO( 
^^^H» " Are you really quite serious in what you have a 
P inquired she at length, whUe her eyes were 

tears from her excess of merriment, " Upon my I 
I am,'' said I; "there is not any thing on earth I 
not give to know who that adorable creature is, and'1 

After the provoking imp had indulged in another 
laugh, she came close up to me, and. smirking ' 
said ! '■ Well, captain, in the first place, I have 
you, that she is reckoned t\ie TOOS^>iCa.\ft\!KJ. 
ever was seen in the stales ot KmetXca. Ya >i*i 
place, tlmt it bbelievedshewi!ii>M'ii»anw6'»! 
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to a gentleman of the first rank ; and in the third and last 
place, that she is in love with you, the most imprudent 
thing perhaps that ever she did in her life, and yet she 
makes no secret of it. But is it possible, captain, that 
you do not know that I am her servant, and wait on her, 
and that you did not see me walking behind her to-day?" 

" No, I did not, my dear," said I ; •* but the next time 
that you pass with her, I promise that I shall note you. 
Nay, I promise that I shall never forget you as long as 
Hive, if you will conduct me directly to the presence of 
that angelic lady." 

" I will not take it upon me to do any such thing ;" 
replied she ; ** as far as I may judge, she is better engag- 
ed at present ; but if you have any letter or message 
to send to the lady, I shall be very happy to deliver 
it." 

I showered blessings upon her, shook her by the hand, 
and desired her to wait for me five minutes ; and going 
into a tavern, I wrote a most flaming epistle of love, and 
darts, and despair, to this object of my adoration, and 
vowed everlasting fidelity, craving at the same time to be 
admitted to her presence. This epistle I gave to the 
girl, being fully resolved to watch her home ; but she 
perceived my drift, and gave me the slip, by going into a 
iDean house, and, as I suppose, out at a door on the other 
side, for I waited there till it was dark, and saw no more 
of her 

The next day I received the following letter from the 
servant in the house where I resided. It was written 
itt a round old fashioned hand, which I had never seen 
before, and could not help wondering how such an ange- 
^c creature wrote in such a curious antiquated style ; but 
at the contents I wondered still more. 

** Sir, — Yours I received. I heard your deeds, and 

^ave known you, by seeing you longer than meutloued 

Inquiries are making to character ; if il coxifottuXo ^vjo\«^ 

^ shall not say how glad I will be, ot wY\al\ev\^X\v^^Q^^^ 

/our sake; particularly of a certain youxx^U^v A^*^^^ 
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you till cleared of that. Yoi 

It was pliun to me, from this, tUat the lady wasinL 
with me ; but that having heard some auspicious st 
about Clifford, she was going to make inquiries. 1 < 
not afraid of an; diacoTeries being made there. If t1 
came not from my brother officers ; for I had behaTc 
always to ber as a brotber, and a kind c 
came to that city ; but, to make sure of my new flam^ 
I determined to part with her instantly, and according 
I wrote to her that I could see her no moie, and 1 en 
closed a note for L.50. She waited on me next day! 
the plain rusaet dress in which I arrayed her. W 
she entered my apartment my blood rushed to my h 
and I scarcely knew what I did or sa!d ; for my hea 
smote me, and X felt that I had done w _ "' ' 
been kind and faithful to me ; and saved my life and hi 
our by preventing me from deaerting; had bathed K 
dressed my wounds, and cheerfully shared all my fortuiH 
But instead of conipluning, she addresseil n 
kind and familiar style ns she was wont, and only begg 
of me, that now since we were to part, we should p 
good friends. She said, that understanding the regirai 
was soon to march on a long and perilous enterprise, I 
rather wished to be left behind; for she waa tired of 1 
lowing the camp, and that now since she knew my a 
she was resolved to marry. "Marry! Mydeac Cliffow 
sud I, "whom do you mean to marry?" 

" A very decent worthy man," said she, " who is n 
ther 80 young nor so rich as I would choose perhi 
but I want to begin an honest and decent life ; 
not imagine bow much I begin to enjoy it i 
I have only one rerjuest to make, that you will give i 
away as your sister, and behave to me as such o 
tr«Jding-day ; which now with your permission, shall a 
the day after to-morrow." 

Overjoyed to find l\iat livasVi^ *.o ¥,«■«» ^^ ^A 
" ■ 1 gyery thing ; ho'p\ne \hnX uow \<hwa&<i^ 
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the idol of my affections, the lovely unknown, when this 
main obstacle was removed. She refused to keep my 
L.50, declaring she had no occasion for it, and I might 
haye much : so I was not hard to persuade to take it again. 
This was a very shabby mean action. I might have, and 
ought to have, insisted on her keeping it, as a small marriage 
portion for the sister of a poor officer ; but I took it and 
pat it in my pocket. 

On the day appointed for the marriage, a servant came 
to inform me that the ceremony staid for me ; I went 
rdactantly in my daily dress, knowing that I should be 
ushered in among a great number of the lower ranks ; for 
not having made any minute inquiries, I took it for granted 
that Clifford was about to be married to some old doting 
artisan, or labouring manufacturer. Instead of that, I 
was ushered into one of the most elegant houses in the 
town, and to a select party of ladies and gentlemen. Among 
the rest I was introduced to a Mr Oats, to whom I bowed 
reservedly, not knowing who he was. The parson was 
ready, and shortly after the bride and her maidens were 
usho^ in ; but I looked in vain for Clifford, and knew 
not how to calculate on any thing that I saw r for any 
one may judge of my astonishment, when I perceived that 
she whom they led in as bride was my beautiful unknown, 
decked out like a princess, and veiled as before. I knew 
the air, the shape, the plumes and crapes of gold, at first 
sight, and could not be mistaken. I had nearly fainted. 
I felt as if I 'were going to sink through the floor, and 
wished to do it. Judging that I had come to the wrong 
wedding, or that they had sent for me there to mock me, 
I stared all about me, and twice or thrice opened my 
month to speak, without finding any thing to say. At 
length this angelic being came swimming through the 
company toward me, and, clasping me in her arms, she 
threw up her veil and kissed me. *' My dear brother," 
said she, " I am so happy to see you here I 1 Nva.^ Tv^t^A 
tha$jrou would not countenance me in this, i\oi ^vj^^owt 
consent to my remaining in a strange land.'* ** "MiY ^«^'^^'**^ 
suterraaid I, '* upon my soul I did not knoYi ^o>\\ >a\xV.^^ 
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never can, and never will, give my consent to 
you- — ^never — never!'' "What ! did you not giv 
word r siud ahe, " did you not promise thst ] 
give your Clifford in marriage to ihc man of 
witli all your heart?" 

" Yea I did ; and 1 do still ; bul then I did 
whoyou were — that is, I did not know whosomi 
that is you — But I am very ill, and luiow not r 
and therefore must beg that you will suffer me 
She entreated that her dearest brother would r 
honour hern up tials with his presence; but lf« 
house and all the wedding-guests were wheelii 
an I made off with myself in no very gracefu 

I was duped, confoundedly duped; yet I coi 
tell bow: and besides, it was all my own doing, 
own seeking. I never was so ill in my life, for sui 
uallon had seized on me, that I could in nowise 
whom I had lost as Clifford Mackay, the drunki 
daughter of Inverness, but as a new superlal 
who had captivated my heart and affections as 

1 could not but sec that I had behaved disgr 
her, and that she had acted prudently and w 
for herself and me; yet I was einmently unl 
kept myself from all company, as much as my < 
allow me, during the short time after that afikii 
mained In Philadelphia. Mr Oats, to whon 
married, was a rich and respectable merchant a 
and doted so much ob ber, that though he 
possessed of the wealth of America he would I 
at her feet. He was brother to the lady with 
lodged : and as I learned afterwards never 
that she was not in reality my sister. She hai 
famUy surname from the time that we flrst ct 
It was a lucky marriage for ber, as will soon a) 

We aocjn received marching orders, and set 
celebrated western campaign, in which we 
jjerilsand privations lltatMei\QllQ\ieiuBDei. < 

II either died or left us, Bii4 ftieie «eie sw 
away by the ln4iai». aai « 
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tihak we knew. I was in thirty engagements, in which we 
lost, by little and little, more than one third of our whole 
anny. We were reduced to live on the flesh of our horses 
and all kinds of garbage that we could find ; yet for all 
that, we never once turned our backs on our enemies. 
We had the better in every engagement on the lakes, and 
upon land, yet all our brilliant exploits went for nothing. 
I was disgusted beyond bearing with our associates, 
the American Indians ; and the very idea of being in affinity 
with such beasts made every action that we performed 
loathsome in my eyes. The taking of those horrid savages 
into our army to destroy our brethren, the men who sprung 
from the same country, spoke the same language, and 
worshipped the same God with ourselves, was an unpar- 
alleled disgrace. Remorse and pity, with every sensa- 
tion of tenderness, were entirely extinct in the breasts of 
those wretches, having given place to the most ferocious 
and unrelenting cruelty. They often concealed such 
prisoners as they took, that they might enjoy, without 
interruption, the diabolical pleasure of tormenting them to 
death. I never abhorred any beings so much on earth 
Bs I did these, and nothing would have pleased me so 
well in any warlike service as to have cut them all to 
(aeces. I found two of them one evening concealed 
imoQg some bushes, wreaking their devilish propensity 
)n a poor American girl whom they had taken prisoner, 
rhey had her bound hand and foot, and were mincing 
uid slicing^ off her flesh with the greatest delight. I 
:ould not endure the sight, so I cut them both down 
vith my sabre, and set her at liberty ; but they had taken 
>ut one of her eyes, and otherwise abused her so much 
hat she died. Whenever we were in the greatest danger 
hey were most remiss ; and at the battle of Skenesbury, 
'fhere they should have supported our army, they stood 
die spectators of the conflict, and seemed anxiously to 
lesire that both sides should be exterminated. If the 
German auxiliaries had not come up and suppoite^ \i*&, ^^ 
«/ been cat off to a man. Their conduct was sWW mw^ 
^leimble in St Leger's army, ^here they mutVme^ ^>^^ 
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deserted in a body, but not before they bad scalped 
tbeir prisoners, and tormented them todeatbin coldbli 
I never expected thai we could prosper aft 
with these hellish wretches. 

At the dreadful encounter on the 7th of October, 
r^ment, that had suffered much before, was quite 
General Frazer himself being killed, with a great i 
of our best men; and the Geimaus, wlio supported 
almost totally cut off, so that we were compelled to 
ourselves prisoners of war. 1 received two baji 
•rounds that day, which caused me great pain during 
tnmrch. When we yielded, it was stipulated thai 
should be suffered to depart for Britain ; but the Conj 
refused to ratify this, on accoimt, I thiiilt, of som 
cion that they took up of the bono urablen ess of 
teutiona, and we were detained in prison. It wi 
there in conflnement that I saw and took 
leave of Clifford. She had got permission from her hi 
band to visit her dear and beloved brother, and came ■ 
Htttidwith me two nights. On her return homesbeprevail 
with her husband to use his inSneuce in my behalf, nbl 
he did, and I obtained my liberty, being one of the t 
that Congress suffered to return home. The worthy i 
gentleman, after that, bad a eon that was christened 

I embarked in the Swallow of Leith on the llth 
April. In our passage we suffered a great deal, both fn 
the inclemency of the season and the ignorance of C 
crew. We were first wrecked in the straits of Bellei 
where we narrowly missed total destruction j a^d befi 
we got the ship repaired, and readied the coast of So 
land, it was the beginning of October : we wer« tb 
overtalien by a tremendous storm, and forced to run tl 
a bay called Loch Rog on the west coast of the Isle 
Lewis, where we found excellent moorings behind . 
island. Here I quitted the ship, being heartily sick. 
the voyage, intending to laVe a^joat attosa the ch&ui 
of Lewis, aiid travel over tVic W\%\iM\ia Q^lwA\si'^ 
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I fttaid and sauntered about that island a month, and 
never in my life was in such a curious country, nor among 
so curious a people. They know all that is to happen 
by reason of a singular kind of divination called the second 
8^t. They have power over the elements, and can stop 
the natural progress of them all save the tides. They are 
a people by themselves, neither Highlanders nor Lowlan- 
ders, at least those of Uig are, and have no communica- 
tion with the rest of the world ; but with the beings of 
another state of existence they have frequent intercourse. 
I at first laughed at their stories of hobgoblins, and water 
spirits, but after witnessing a scene that I am going to de- 
scribe, I never disbelieved an item of any thing I heard af- 
terwards, however far out of the course of nature it might 
be. I am now about to relate a story which will not be 
believed. I cannot help it. If it was any optical illusion, 
let these account for it who can. I shall relate what I 
saw as nearly as I can recollect, and it was not a scene to 
be easily forgotten. 

On the banks of this Loch Rog there stands a consider. 

ibly large village, and above that the gentleman's house, 

who rents all the country around from Lord Seaforth, 

and lets it off again to numberless small tenants. Be- 

tween his house and the village there lies a straight green 

lane, and above the house, on a rising ground, stand a 

great number of tall stones that have been raised in 

some early age, and appear at a distance like an army of 

tremendous giants. One day a party of seven from on 

: board the Swallow was invited to dine with this gentle- 

Djan. We went out a shooting all the forenoon, and 

■ towards evening, on our return, we found all the family in 

I the most dreadful alarm, on account of something that an 

, oW madden lady had seen which they called Faileas More, 

(the Great Shadow), and which they alleged was the 

berald of terrible things, and the most dismal calamities. 

lie villagers were likewise made acqusdnted with, vt, a.wd 

^ were running howling about in consternaWoTV. 

Jlfie fuaily consisted of an old man and \v\s s\sX.eT % ^ 

^^^^>ag man and bis wife, and two children •. tVve oVd tc«xv 
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and the two ladies believed the matter tlirou^tiout, b 
tlie young man pretended with us to kugh at it, thong 
I could see lie viaa deeply concerned at what he hiid hea 
Tlie vision was described to us in the followbg extra 

The Great Siiadow never comes alone. Tlie n 
morning after is M'Torquille Diiu's Visit. The t 
of all tlie crops, and a grievoua dearth in the island, j| 
Tariably succeed to these. The apparitions rise g 
times in tvrelve, sometimes in three years, but always on 
the appearance of An F^eas More, Todhail Mac Torcill 
takes place nest morning between daybreak and the riraiQ 
of the eaa. A dark gigantic shade is seen stalking actagi 
the looh in the evening, which vanishes at a c 
headland ; and from that same place the next momingtil 
the same d^ree of lightness, a whole troop of ghosts ai' 
and with Mac TorcUl Dhu (Black M'Torquille) at tl 
head, walk in procession to the standing stones, and U 
hide themselves again in their ancient graves. 

As the one part ofthis story remained still tobeproTi 
every one of us determined to watch, and see if therein 
any resemblance of such a thinji;. But the most extraol 
rlinory circumstance attending it was, that it could ool 
be seen from the upper windows of that house, or ftt 
the same height in tlie air, a small space to the eastwi 
of that ! and that from no other point on the whole aiM 
had it ever been discovered that either of th^e visim 
had been seen. 

We testified some doubts that the morning migbt a 
prove clear, but the old man, and the old maiden It^ 
both assured us that it would be clear, as the morning d 
M'Torquiile's Visit never was known to be otheririM 
Some of us went to bed with our clothes on, but OllWI 
sat up all night, and at an early hour we were all s' 
at the windows, wearying for the break of day. 
morning at length broke, and was perfectly clear d 
serene, as had been ptcil'icled, '^■aM^ e^« ■cw straiM 
toward the spot where the Greol Sliade\ffii-)\alA« 
-<ad at length the young geviliemkiv o'S *.Va\iSM»»i^"^ 
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A tone expres^ng great awe, " Yonder they are now." 
I could not discern any thing for the space of a few sec- 
onds, but at length, on looking very narrowly toward the 
spot, I thought I perceived something like a broad shadow 
on the shore ; and on stnuning my sight a little more, it 
really did appear as if divided into small columns like 
tbe forms of men. It did not appear like a cloud, but 
nther like the shadow of a cloud ; yet there was not 
the slightest cloud or vapour to be seen floating in the 
firmament. We lost sight of it for a very short space, 
nd then beheld it agun coming over the heath, above the 
rocks that overhung the shore. The vision was still very 
iDdistinct,'but yet it had the appearance of a troop of warri- 
m dressed in greenish tartans with a tinge of red. The 
headland where the apparition first arose, was distant from 
ns about half a mile, — ^they appeared to be moving remark- 
ably slow, yet notwithstanding of that, they were close upon 
na almost instantly. We were told that they would pass 
in array immediately before the windows, along tlie green 
lane between us and the back of the village ; and seeing 
that they actually approached in that direction, Dr Scott, 
a rough, rash, intrepid fellow, proposed that we should 
fire at them. I objected to it, deeming that it was a trick, 
and that they were all fellow creatures ; for we now saw 
them as distinctly as we could see any body of men in the 
gray of the morning. The young man however assuring 
118, that 'it was nothing human that we saw, 1 agreed to 
the proposal ; and as they passed in array immediately 
before the windows, we pointed out all the eight loaded 
imiskets directly at them, and fired on this mysterious 
troop all at once : but not one of them paused, or turned 

. round his head. They all of them held on with the same 
solemn and ghostlike movement, still continuing in appear- 
ance to be walking very slow, yet some way they went 
over the ground with unaccoimtable celerity ; and when 
they approached near to the group of tall obelisks, iVve^ 
rushed iw amongst them, and we saw no mote, saNe ^ 
n^i^ dicker of light that seemed to trem\i\et\\TO\x^V\ve 

ftones for h moment. 
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They appeared to be a troop of warriors, with pM 
anil helmets, each having a broad targe on his arm, ami a 
long black lance in the other hand ; and Ihey were ltd 
on by a tall figure in black armour, that walked consider- 
ably ahead of the rest. Some of our people protested 
that they saw the bare skulls below the helmets, witli oagttt 
ty eye sockets, and the nose and lips wanting ; but IskM 
□othing^like this. They appeared to me exactly like otlUB 
men ; but the truth is, that I never saw them very <Hh 
(inctly, for they were but ashort time nearus, and duriM 
that time, the smoke issuing from the mnskeCs interreMM 
and, owing to the dead catm of the morning, made qs ata 
them much worse. All the people of the village were 
hid in groups within doors, and engaged in some rile which 
I did not witness, and cannot describe ; but they took 
great umbrage at our audacity in firing at their uneaithljr 
vsitors, and I believe there was not one among us, DOfc 
even the regardless Dr Scott, who was not shocked atwUfl 
had been done. ■ 

I make no pretensions to account for this eslraordinnfj 
phenomenon, but the singular circumstance of its heing 
visible only from one point, and no other, makes tt look 
like something that might be accounted for. I con 
well excuse any who do not believe it, for If I had Dot 
seen it with my own eyes, I never would have believsl 
it. But of all things I ever beheld for wild sublimity, ll 
march of Chat troop of apparitions excelled — not a 4 
or a night hath yet passed over my head, on which^ 
have not thought with wonder and awe on Me vi>it'4 
JU-Torquille. 

From that time forth, as long as I remained in Leiri 
1 considered myself in the country of the genii, and SU 
rounded with spiritual beings that were ready to atari 4 
in some bodily form at my side. Such influence hadtt 
vision Ihst 1 had seen over my mind, and so far wbT^ 
beyond my comprehension, that I grew like one half.crufl 
about spirits, and could iKinVot a^eti^sS^oM^ nothing dw. 
For a. whole week I IVngetcd aJoowt ftve s\wins6 to see *&• 
mennaidi for I wasasaTitedt-s «Ave ^eoDNa, <Ca«i<Am.|>i^ 
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^Ntj frequently to be seen, though they confessed that 
tiie male as often appeared as the female. They regarded 
hor as a kind of sea spirit, and ominous, in no ordinary 
degree, to the boatmen and fishers, but yet they confessed 
ibit'she was flesh and blood, like other creatures, and 
that she had long hair, and a face and bosom so beautiful, 
tint their language had no words to describe them. I 
was actually in love with them, and watched the creeks 
tt anxiously as ever a lover did his mistress's casement ; 
ind often when I saw the seals flouncing on the rocks at 
I distance, I painted them to myself as the most delicate 
and beautiful mermaids, but on coming near them was 
ilways disappointed, and shocked at the ugly dog*s heads 
that they set up to me ; so that after all, I was obliged to 
give up my search after mermaids. 

They told me of one that fell in love with a young 
Ban, named Alexander M*Leod, who often met her upon 
the shore, at a certain place which they showed me, and 
had amorous dalliance with her ; but he soon fell sick and 
died, and when she came to the shore, and could no more 
fiod him, she cried one while, and sung another, in the 
liost plaintive strains that ever were heard. This was 
the popular account ; but there was an old man told me 
who heard her one evening, and watched her, from a con- 
ttalment close beside her, all the time she was on shore, 
ttat she made a slight humming noise like that made 
by a kid, not when it bleats out, but when it is looking 
ttmnd for its dam, and bleating with its mouth shut ; 
and this was all the sound that she made, or that he 
believed she was able to make. I asked why he did not 
p to her ? but he answered in his own language, that 
he would not have gone to her for all the lands of the 
Mackenzie. 

M*Leod, when on his death-bed, told his friends of all 
that had passed between them, and grievously regretted 
hiring met with her. He said they never met but she 
daq[>ed her arms around him, and wished to taVeViYEEv vcvVc^ 
Afaea; but that it was from no evil intent, but ow\. <5ll 
^^bctitm, tbiaking that he could not Uve mote i\vaxv ^Vw^^ 
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if left uiioii iJry land. When asked if he luved bol 
said tliat she was so beautiful tie could not but lov« 
and woulil liuvc loved hor mucb better if she had nob 
so cold i but be added, that he believed she w 
creature. If the young mau could imagine uU ttib 
uut an; foundation, people may imagine after what 
list ) for my part, I believed ever; word of it, thoug' 
appointed of meeting with tier. 

1 was equally unsuccessful in my endeavoura t 
the water horse, a monster that inliabited an inland, 
of whom many frightful al 
my next attempt at an intercourse with the spittts 
inhabit that dreary country, 1 had all the success I 
could desire. 

1 was told of on old woman who lived in a lona . 
ing. at the head of an arm of the sea, called Loch 
to whom a ghost paid a visit every niglit. 1 detcn 
to see the place, and to birry a nlglit with the old if 
if poBuble. Accordingly, I travelled across the COI 
by a wild and pathless rout, and came to herbothyl 
fall of night, and going in, I Eat down feigning lo |ri 
weary, and unable to move farther. We did not t 
stand n word of each other's language, and conscqi 
no conversation, save by signs, could pass between t 
found a miserable old shrivelled creature, rather U 
dressed for that country, but manifestly deranged I 
what in her intellects. 

Before I entered, I heard her singing a 
or dirge, and when I went in, I found her ondeftVQ 
K mend an old mantle, and singbg away in a ml 
earthly croon; so intent was she on both, thatshoMS 
lifted her eyes from her work when I went toiran 
and when she did, it w.is not to me that she looke 
to the hole in the roof, or to the door by which I en 
The sight affected me very much, and in all llung 
affect me I become deeply interested, I heard Itu 
ma speatbg to herse\( o( me -, "im I knpw the a 
thevrocd that meant £nj(liBhnuiii,\™\,v\ 
Horns of fear ot dtet" " ' 
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of me, but merely as a thing that being before her eyes, 
her tongue mentioned as by rote. 

The story that prevailed of her was, that being left a 
widow with an only son, then a child at the breast, she 
nourished him ; he became a man ; and the love and a£PeC- 
tioo that subsisted between them was of no ordinary nature, 
as might naturally be supposed. He was an amiable and 
enterprising young man ; but going out to the fishing once 
with some associates to the Saint's Islands, he never re* 
tamed, and there were suspicions that he had been foully 
murdered by his companions, the weather having been so 
ntiid that no accident could have been supposed to have 
happened at sea. There were besides many suspicious 
circumstances attending it, but no proof could be led. 
However, the woman hearing that she had lost her dar- 
ling son, and only stay on earth, set no bounds to her 
grief, but raved and prayed, and called upon his name ; 
conjuring him by every thing sacred to appear to her, and 
tell her if he was happy, and all that had befallen to him. 
These continued conjurations at length moved the dead 
to return. The spirit of her son appeared to her every 
night at midnight, and conversed with her about the most 
mysterious things — about things of life and death — the 
iates of kingdoms and of men ; and of the world that is 
beyond the grave — she was happy in the communion, and 
abstracted from all things in this world beside. 

I no sooner beheld the object of my curiosity; than I 
thought her crazy, and that the story might have arisen 
from her ravings. Still she was an interestuig object to 
contemplate ; and, resolving to do so for the night, I tried 
by signs to make her understand that I was a traveller 
&tigued with walking, and wished to repose myself in her 
cottage until next morning ; but she regarded me no more 
than she would have done a strayed cat or dog that had 
come in to take shelter with her. There was one sentence 
which she often repeated, which I afterward understood 
to be of the foUowiDg import, * * God shield t\ve ^ooi ^'isx^ 
Saxoa;" but I do not know how to speVi it viv "EiW^e* \ 
%*/ likewise perceive, that for all the mXwvtive«» VvxX:^ 

K 2 
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which she wns mendxni; tiie niautle, she was ccimmg 
speed, hut was wasting clotb endeavourii^ to sh^Mi 
piece suiliiig to the tent, which she was still makingral' 
worse than hetter. It was quite Tisil>le that either 
hod DO mind, or that it was engaged in Bomething widi 
Oifferent from that at which her hands mere employed. 

She dtd not offer me an; victuals, nor didshetakea 
herself, but sat shaping and sewing, and alwaja Iietwc 
hands singing alow melancholy airs, having ol! the wi 
ness of the native airs of that wild and primitive peo; 
Those that she crooned were of a solemn and mouta 
cast, and eeemed to affect her at times very deeply. 

Night came on, and slil! she gave herself no conat 
at all about me. She made no signs to me either to 
down and rest in the only conch the hovel conttuned, 
to remain, or to go away. The fire sent forth a good d 
of smoke, but neither light nor heat; at kngdi, 9 
much delay and fumbling, she put some wliite shreds 
moss into a cruise of oil, and kindled it. This tlire\i 
feeble ray of light through the smobe, not much 
than the light of a glow.worm, making darkness 
viEoble, if I may use the expression. 

The woman, who was seated on a dry sod at tbe i 
of the fire, not more than a foot from the ground, croi 
her arms upon her knees, and, laying her head on tfa 
fell fast asleep. 1 wrapt myself in my military cloak, 
threw myself down on the moss couch, laying rayBell 
such apositlon that Icnuld watch all her motionsaswd 
looka. About eleven o'clock she awoke, and sat Ebrsc 
time moaning like one about to expire ; she then knet 
on the God seat, and muttered some words, waving 
withered arms, and stretching them upward, apparei 
performing some rite either of necromancy or devoti 
which she concluded b; uttering three or four fe< 

When she was again seated, I watched her featt 

and looks, and certainly ncvei \iefoic aa-w an-j \Vdn%iii 

Unearthly. The haggard viWtaess n% ".Xie leaWsitsi 

^WBttoufl and fearful way rowluchsbeVao'^fta.^ 
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as if looking for one that she missed away, made such an 
impression on me, that my l^^irs stood all on end, a feeling 
that I never experienced before, for I had always been 
proof against superstitious terrors. But here I could not 
get the better of them, and wished myself any where 
else. The dim lamp, shining amidst smoke and darkness, 
made her features appear as if they had been a dull yellow, 
and she was altogether rather like a ghastly shade of some- 
thing that had once been mortal than any thing connected 
with humanity. 

It was apparent from her looks that she expected some 
one to vi^t her, and I became firmly persuaded that I 
should see a ghost, and hear one speak. I was not afraid 
of any individual of my own species ; for, though I had 
taken good care to conceal them from her, for fear of 
creating alarm, I had two loaded pistols and a short sword 
under my cloak ; and as no oiie could enter without pass- 
ing my couch, by a very narrow entrance, I was sure to 
distinguish who or what it was. 

I had quitted keeping my eyes upon the woman, and 
was watching the door, from which I thought I could dis- 
tinguish voices. I watched still more intensely ; but hear- 
ing that the sounds came from the other side, I moved 
my head slowly round, and saw, apparently, the corpse of 
her son sitting directly opposite to her. The figure was 
dressed in dead clothes : that is, it was wrapt in a coarse 
white sheet, and had a napkin of the same colour round 
its bead. This was raised up on the brow, as if thrust up 
recently with the hand, discovering the pale steadfast fea- 
tures, that neither moved eyelid nor lip, though it spoke 
in an audible voice again and again. The face was not 
only pale, but there was a clear glazed whiteness upon it, 
on which the rays of the lamp falling showed a sight that 
could not be looked on without horror. The winding- 
sheet fell likewise aside at the knee, and I saw the bare 
feet and legs of the same bleached hue. The oV& ^ o\naxv % 
4 vm were sttetcbed out towards the figure, a.w^ \\^t fe*i<i 
^ ^wn upwards, the features meanwhile d\stor\c*iL aa^^Xv 
donatio agony. My senses now became so YjemX^cte^* 



that I fell iato a stupor, like a tmnce, without being a] 
tu move either liand or foot. I know not how long tl 
apparition staid ; for the next thing that I remember « 
being reluctantly wakened from my trance by a feeble cl 
which 1 beard through my slumber repeated several ti 
Hooted, and saw thiit the old miserablecr 
on her face, and was grasping, in feeble convulsioi 
the seat where the figure of her dead son had si 
reclined. My compassion overcame my terror ; 
seemed on the last verge of life, or mther sliding helplea 
ly from time's slippery precipice, after the thread of rati 
istence by which she hung had given way. I lifted b^ 
up, and found that all her sufferings were over — the jolntk 
were grown supple, and the cold damps of death had SCt» 
tied on her hands and brow. I carried her to the bed fro^ 
which I had risen, and could scarcely believe that J idKif 
lied a human body-~-it being not much heavier thauaaul| 
of clothes. After I had l^d her down, 1 brought the taMJ 
near, to see if there wits any hops of renovation— ahe n4| 
liv'mg, but that was all, and with a resigned thougli ghat^ 
smile, and a shaking of the head, she expired. 

I did not know what to do ; for the night waa dBAM 
pitch ; and I wist not where to fly, knowing the cotto^ 
surrounded by precipitous shores, torrents, and windilUJ 
bays of the sea ; therefore all chance of escape, Oillit 
daylight, wbe utterly impossible ; so I resolved to trin 
the lamp, and keep my place, hoping it would notbeloai 
till day, 

I suppose that I sat about an hour in this dismal pladB 
vrithout moving or changing my altitude, with my bnil 
leaning upon both my hands, and my eyes shut i wheOfJ 
was aroused by bearing a rustling in the bed where ih 
body lay. On looking rouud, I perceived with honor tlHJ 
the corpse was sitting upnght in the bed, shaking its h< 
it did in the agonies of death, and stretching out its hi 
towards the hecirth. 1 thought the woman had bt^enil 
viSed, and looked sleadilY tl toe fecc -. 'Wx. V w» 
was (he face of a corpse s^.'il -, ^ot toe e-jt 'f 
Aring turned upward an4 fi».e4 «i to« 
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was Oped, 'ancT all the other features immovably fixed for 
ever. Seeing that it continued the same motion, I lifted 
the lamp and looked fearfully round, and there beheld the 
figure I had so recently seen, sitting on the same seat, 
in the eame attitude, only liaving its face turned toward 
the bed. 

I could stand, this no longer, but lied stui]ibling out at 
the door» and rtnv straight forward. I soon found myself 
in the sea, and it being ebb tide, I fled along the shore 
like a deer pursued by the hounds. It was not long till 
the beach terminated, and I came to an abrupt precipice, 
washed by the sea^- I climbed over a ridge on my hands 
and kpiees, and found that I was on a rocky point between 
two narrow friths, and farther progress impracticable. 

I had no choice left me ; so, wrapping myself in my 
cloak, I threw me down in a bush of heath, below an 
overhanging cliff, and gave up my whole mind to amaze- 
ment at what I had witnessed. Astonished as I was, 
nature yielded to fatigue, and I fell into a sound sleep, 
from which I did not awake till about the rising of the 
sun. The scene all around me was frightfully wild and 
rugged, and I scarce could persuade myself that I was 
awake, thinking that I was still strdgglmg "with a dreadful 
dream. One would think this was a matter easily settled, 
but I remember well, it was not iSo with me that morning. 
I pulled heath, cut some parts of it off, and chewed them 
in my mouth ; — -rose, — walked about, and threw stones 
ia the sea, and still had istrong suspicions that I was in a 
dream. The adventures of the preceding night dawned 
on my recollection one by one, but these I regarded all 
as a dream for certain ; and it may well be deemed not a 
little extraordinary, that to this day, if my oath were taken, 
I declare I could not tell whether I saw these things in a 
dream or in reality. My own belief leaned to the former, 
but every circumstance rather tended t6<:bnfirm the latter , 
else, how came I to be in the place where^I was. 

I scrambled up among the rocks'tO the Swes\wa.T;\, «xv^ 
M length came to a small footpath which Aed iiom V\vti\ve^<^ 
fi^tAe one bay to the other ; and fol\omi\S ^^^', ^^ ^^^"^ 
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brought me to a straggling hiiinlpt, called. I Ifaink, Btl 
liii«. Here I fuund a man that bad bven a s<ridier, i 
had a lillic broken En|;lislt, and by his help t raiwd 
inhabicaiils of tbe village : and, filing inlo a lishiug-bi 
we were soon at Ihe cottogp. There we found the b( 
lying stretched, cold and stiff, exacCly in Uie very pi 
aiid the very position in whicli 1 laid it at first on Ui« b 
The bouse was searched, and grievous to relato, lb 
was no article either of meat, drink, or elotbiag in i^m 
the old mantle which 1 found her mending ibp evenb 
before. It appeared to me on reflection, that it had bC 
a settled inaltcr between her and the spirit, that (he « 
to yield up lier frail life that night, and join hiB^ciH 
pony : aud that I had fuund her preparing for hn c!lu( 
Ttie cloak she bad meant for her winding-sheet, hai4 
nothing else ; and by tier little hymns and orgies ahetai 
been eiideavouriug to prepare her aoiil for the coinpii 
among whom slic knew she was. so Konn to be. Thi 
was a lint of spiritual sublimity in the whole matter. 

The next adventure tliat happened me on iny in 
through the Highlands, wasoneof a very opposite natar 
but OS it bore some affinity with sleep-walking, I eht 
relate it here, for 1 put no common-place occurreacM 
these memoirs. 

On my way from the upper parts of the country ■ 
Loch-Carron, to Stratii-Glass in Inverness-shite, 1 w 
overtaken by a deluge of rain, which flooded the riveisl 
Huch a d^ree, that the smallest burn was almost impai 
ble. At length I came to a point, at the junction of I 
rivers, that were roaring hke the sea, and to piocee 
step further was impossible. I had seen uo human hi 
taUon for several miles, and knew not what 1 waa to i 
but perceiving a small footpatli that led into the nood,, 
followed it, and in an instant came to a neat HigbU 
cottage. 1 went in, and found an elderly decent looki: 
woman at work, together with a plump blowity red-haii 
muden, whunt I supposed to be her daughter. Till 
trere tbe only inhabitants ■, tVif.j uuviVft, 
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off my wet stockings, and received me with great kind- 
ness, heaping, from time to time, fir- wood on the fire to 
dry my clothes. They likewise gave me plenty of goat 
whey, with coarse bread and cheese to eat, and I never 
in my life saw two creatures so kind and attentive. 

When night came, I saw them making up the only bed 
in the house with clean blankets, and conceived that they 
were going to favour me with it for that night, and sit up 
themselves; accordingly, after getting a sign from the 
good woman, I threw off my clothes and lay down. I 
perceived them next hanging my clothes round the fire 
to dry ; and the bed being clean and comfortable, I stretch- 
ed myself in the middle of it, and fell sound asleep. I 
had not long enjoyed my sweet repose, before I was 
awaked by the maid, who said something to me in Gaelic, 
bidding me, I suppose, lie farther back, and with the 
greatest unconcern stretched herself down beside me. 

" Upon my word," thinks 1 to myself, " this is carry- 
ing kindness to a degree of which I had no conception, 
m the wodd I This is a degree of easy familiarity, that I 
never experienced from strangers before !" I was might- 
ily pleased with the simplicity and kind-heartedness of the 
people, but not so with what immediately followed. There 
was a torch burning on a shelf at our bed feet, and I 
wondered that the women viewed the matter with so little 
concern, for they appeared both uncommonly decent in- 
dustrious people; yet I thought I spied a designing roguish 
look in the face of the old woman, who now likewise came 
into the bed, and lay down at the stock. I was not mis- 
taken ; for before she extinguished her torch, she stretched 
her arm over me, and taking hold of a broad plank that 
stood up against the back of the bed, and ran on hinges 
(a thing that I had never noticed before), she brought it 
down across our bodies, and there being a spring lock on 
the end of it, she snapt it into the stock, and locked us 
all three close down to our places till the morning. I 
tried to compromise matters otherwise, \iu\. \\v^^ w\^ 
ki^bed at the predicament of the Sassetvac\v *, mv^ V)^^ 
h/ag^ was so novel and acute, 1 wa^ o\>V\^eei \.o \wxv\\v 
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the [uut'l> viMi nil my lieiart. 1 was L-tfuctunllf |)rcTcnNi| 
from wulLirig iu [ii; sleop for ihut tllght, acid teiill]' (ril k 1 
great deal of liicoiiveniuney in this mode of lyiiiK' n""'- 
theless I ak-pt very soiinil, linv'mg li^eii tiiurh faltKOHl 
tho day before. On Ukiiii^ leave of my- kind cntcrtiin- 
ers, after much pt<>ssin)j;, I prevailed on tlic old woinaii 
to accept ot n crown>piecp, but the maid positivi'Iy Kfiia> 
cd a. present of Any kind. When ve parted, she pTir 
me her hand, and, with Ihn slyi'st smile 1 ever beheld, (aid 
soniGthin^ to me about tba bividiouH dale ; 1 did not 
know what it was, but it made her mother Inugli immode. 
rately. 

On my arrival at InverncM, I made inquiries coiiceni' 
ing Moekay the cooper, and, learning that hn wna fHll 
olive, 1 made the boy ut tliu inn point him nut tn me. 
He was n line looking old Highlander, but in wri^tcJlHd 
circumatances with regard to apparel ; t did nut cbWM 
to bring him into the house where 1 lodged, but, watctui^ 
on oiipnrtunity, I ftiUowed him into a lowly cliange-boine 
nnd found him sitting in n corner, withont having cnllel 
for any thing ludripk, and the manner in wliich hishottW 
addressed htm, bespoke plainly eoougb buw little he wv 
nelcomi^. I i^alled for a pot at wliUky, and began to h- 
quire at all about me of the roads that led to the Lowlamh 
and, among other places, for the conntry of the Qrantb 
Here old Macbay spoke up : " If she'll pe after tc Irovinp, 
she'll find le petlcrest bhaJslit in Sutlietlund, and te pel- 
terest slientlemans in le whole wurltii (o pe selling tm 
from." Thus trying to forward the interest of liig clia 
and chief, of which a Highlander never loaea sight for* 
moment, be his eircumstancea what they will. But tlw 
hoateas, who, during thia addreiis. had been standiug'| 
the middle of the floor with a wooden ladle In her ' 
looking sternly and derisively nt the spt^sker, b«r< 
terponed, "I'ctinr catties in Sutherland tan Strath-i 
cuopcr? Fat'a te man saying? One of Shcmiah 
Owfjiirnowi wad pe taking in tmBotLmAB.'sn.^'acrO 
Into mthii} its pody in Ic inside, Nt.4 ""Xw-fiMiv*' 
'■P* f» Mac taya arc te petteiWt ' " ' 
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in tis house ? Wha wad misca* a Gordon on te raws o' 
Stiathbogie ? Wha wad come into te Grant's Arms Tavern 
and Hotde, to tell te Grant's own coosin tat te Mackay's 
pe te petter shendemans f Te Mackays forseeth ! An te 
stock shoult pe all like the sample she'll see a fine country 
of shentlemans forseeth I T^t will eat her neighbour's 
mhiuts and trink him's trinks, an' teil a pawpee to sheathe 
in him*s tanks." The cooper, whose old gray eye had 
b^n to kindle at this speech, shrunk from the last 
sentence. It was rather hitting him on the sore heel. 
\nd moreover, the hostess of the Grant's Arms Tavern 
md Hotel was brandishing her wooden ladle in a way 
;hat gave him but little encouragement to proceed with his 
urgument, so he only turned the quid furiously in his 
nouth ; and, keeping his gray malignant eye fixed on the 
ady of the hotel, uttered a kind of low " humph.*' It was 
armore provoking than any language he could have utter- 
Hi. "Fat te deil man, will she pe sitting grumphing like 
I sow at a porn laty in her own house ? Get out of my 
ipodes you ould trunken plackgards;" said the termagant 
lostess of the Grant's Arms, and so saying, she applied 
ler wooden ladle to the cooper^s head and shoulders with 
rery little ceremony. He answered in Gaelic, his native 
ongue, and was going to make good his retreat, when I 
lesired the hostess to let him remain, as I wished to make 
lome inquiries at him about the country. When he heard 
hat, <he ran by her, cowering down his head as if expect- 
ng another hearty thwack as he passed, and placed him- 
self up between my chair and the wall. I asked him if 
le would take share of my beverage, and at the same 
time handed him a queich filled with good Ferintosh. 

* And py her faith man and tat she will ! — Coot health, 
iir," said he, with hurried impatience, and drank it off; 
hen, fixing his eyes on me, that swam in tears of grateful 
lelight, he added, " Cot pless you, man I Ter has not te 
^ of tat gone up her troat for mony at pVesse^ Vjk^ I' 

* Aye,'' said the hostess, " te heat of someis \.xo^\. \i»s 
mt teir pottoms kiss te cassick." The coopet e^e^ ^«^ 
A Apparent jealousy ; but, desirous to Veet) YvVa ^V^Xao^. 
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he only mid. ■' She never was peen sawing Mrs Oi 
ti« way pefore, but her worst nort pe always coming 
te firsl, and sha's a coot kbt Inty after nil, and an ' 
laty too, air, and she has often pecn tooing coot to 

I coiiverHed for some time with him about gen< 
matterg, always banding him a little whisky between, wt 
he drank heartily, and soon began la get into high spii 
1 then inquired hia name, and having heard It, I preteni 
to ruminate, repeating the name and occupation to n _ 
for some time, and at length asked if he never had 
daughter called Clifford? The old man sUred et me i 
his eyes would rend tbeir eocketa, and his head treml 
OS if some paralytic affection had acized him ; but, aet 
that I still waited for an answer, he held down his hi 
and said, with a deep sigh, " Och ! and inteed, and !nl 
she hod !" I asked if he knew that she was still liring,' 
what had become other y But before he answered tbbqi 
lion, with true Highland caution he asked me, " Fai 
you ken of my poor misfortunate palm ?" Isaid 1 had i 
with her once, in a country far away, and requested t 
be would lell me what kind of a girl she had been in 
youth, and why ahe left her native country. The 
man was deeply affected, much more than I OouM h 
expected one of his dissipated habits to be, and he ansn 
ed me thus, while the tears were dropping from his ej 
"Alas, alas! my Cliffy was a fary tear paim ; u fary pli 
ed cood disposed pairn as ever were peing porn ■, 
she lost its motcr, and ten she pe ill guidic, and wc 
advised." 

*' I weet weel, master, te cooper Mackny says right 
eence i" said the lady of the Grant's Amis, " for nei 
was ter ane waur ecsed breed in nae kuitry tan puir Clli 
Ve ye ken, sir, I hoe seen tat auld trunken teek alttl 
at te fisky a' te nceght, and tc peer lassick at hem 
nrilhercoal nor candle, nor meat nortrink; andgaun 
elliiiping about on te casslck w'rt\ioul cWW a\j)cUs^ 
mheea. She waa peing a. kind »Kecl\wfct V^Ms. >•* 
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Ut I hae said, ' Cliffy Mackay will either mak a speen 
or spUl a guid hom,'-^and sae it turned out, for she was 
ponny, and left til hersel*. But the vagabons that mis- 
leedit her has leeved to repent it — pless my heart, I 
wonder how he can look 1' te auld cooper's face I Heaven's 
ay jeest and rightees, and has paid him heme for traduc- 
ing ony puir man's pairn — Cot pe wi' us, sir, he's gaun 
abeet tis town, ye wad pe wae to see him — he gangs 
twafauld o'er a steeck, and I widnee gie him credit de ye 
ken for a pot of fisky. — Cot's preath gin tere pe not he 
jeest coming in ; speak o' te teU and he'll appear." 

This speech of the lady's of the burning Mountain had 
almost petrified me, which need not be wondered at, con- 
sidering how much I was involved in all to which it 
alluded ; but I had not time either to make inquiries or 
obserrations, ere the identical Lieutenant Colin Frazer 
entered our hall, (the only tenable apartment that the 
Grant's Arms Tavern and Hotel contained,) in a woful 
p%ht indeed. He was emaciated to skin and bone, and 
walked quite double, leaning on a staff*. Never shall I 
foiget his confounded and mortified looks, when he saw 
the father of Clifford Mackay and me sitting in close con- 
ference together at the side of the fire. He looked as if 
he would have dropped down, and his very lips turned to 
a livid whiteness. He had not a word to utter, and none 
of us spoke to him ; but at last our hostess somewhat 
relieved his embarrassment by saying, ** Guide'en, guide'en 
til ye, captain Frazer." " Coote'en Mustress Grhaunt, 
coote'en. She pe fary could tay tat. Any nhews, Mus- 
tress Grhaunt? She pe fary could tay; fary could in- 
teed. Hob oh oh oh — ^pooh pooh pooh pooh." And so 
saying, he left the Grant's Arms faster than he entered. 
Cot bless my heart, fat ails te man ?" cried our hostess, 

he looks as gin he had seen te ghaist o' his grandmither. 
Is it te auld cooper's face tat he's sae freihgit for ? Ten his 
kiasdence is beguid to barm at last. Tell tat \\. Yai^X. V.^ 
white middrit o' bim/' 

The cooper now eagerly took up the coTVNetsa>C\ow 
where we bad left off, and inquired about h\s \o^t c>k^^ 
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aotl vtlicii I told hini that she was trell, and Imppy, i 
married to a rich man that doted on !ier ; timt she naa 1 
mother of a fine boy, and lived in better style tliaji s 
lady in Inverness, he seized my hand, and. presBing I 
between liis, wet it with a flood of tears -, shonetlng ^ 
the while bis blessings on ne, on hU Cliffy, her husbsni 
and child promiscuously. I was greatlj' affected ; for, ) 
say the truth, 1 had fell, ever since we parted, a hank«' 
ing affection for Clifford, such as I never had for ■ 
hulDU) being but herself; yet so inconsistent were aU U 
feeling^, that the impression sbc made on my heart, whi 
I did not Icnow who she was, still remained uppermua 
keeping all the intimacy and endearments that had pi 
between m in the shade; and I found myself deepljr il 
terested in the old drunken cooper on her account. B^id 
likewise wrought up by the Highland wliisky to high a: 
generous sentiments, I made the cooper a present of tl 
guineas in his daughter's name, assuring liim, at the n 
time, that I would see the same sum paid to him e 

The lady of the burning Mountain now bustled al 
and fearing that the cooper " wadnee hae been biraten 4 
his meltith," as she termed it,niadeiiimal)owl of wretchf 
ten, and her whole behaviour to him underwent a 
change. 1 rather repented of this donation; for i 
finances could but ill afford it ; and I dreaded that ^ 
lady of the Grant s Arms Tavern and Hotel would it 
gel It all. However, I did not think of keepng my vi 
with regard to the succeeding years. 

It was the middle of winter when I arrived in 
burgh ; and, owing to the fatigue I hod undergone, I v( 
affected with a scorbutic complaant, and my wounds B 
came very troublesome. This had the <4feet of gettU 
me established on the half pay list, and I remail 
totally idle in Edinburgh for the space of three yea 
During that time I courted and dangled after » 
different ladies, that bad, otal\casAweietw}ottedtiilii 
lai^e furtunes; for the greater ^"^ "^ to^x ^wtf 
Mat to nothing more C 
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time paying my addresses to four, with all the ardour I 
was master of; however, I did not get any of them ; and 
living became very hard, so that I was often driven to my 
last shift for a dinner, and to keep appearances somewhat fair. 

I had my lodgings from a tailor in Nicolson Street, who 
suppUed me with clothes, and with him I soon fell deep 
in debt. When my small pay came in, I went and paid 
up my grocers in part, and thus procured a little credit 
for another season, till I could find a fair pretence of being 
called away on some sudden service, and leaving them all 
in the lurch. Those who imagine that a half-pay officer 
lives a life of carelessness and ease, are widely mistaken ; 
there is no business that I know of that requires so much 
dexterity and exertion. Things were coming to a crisis 
with me, and I saw the time fast approaching when Edin- 
burgh, and Nicolson Street in particular, would be too hot 
for my residence. The forage, besides, had completely 
£9dled, so that there was an absolute necessity for shifting . 
headquarters, but how to accomplish that was the next 
great concern. 

" A wife Imust have !" said I to myself, " either with 
more or less money, else my credit is gone for ever;" and 
in order to attain this honourable connexion, never did 
man court with such fervour as I did at this time. My 
passion of love rose to the highest possible pitch, and I 
told several ladies, both old and young ones, that it was 
impossible I could live without them. This was very 
true, but there's a kind of coldness about the idea of half- 
pay, that the devil himself cannot warm. They remained 
unmoved, and took their own way, suffering me to take 
mine. There was, however, one good thing attending 
these attacks. Whenever any of the besieged were in- 
vited to tea, I was sure to be invited too by their gossips ; 
and either with those who invited me, or with such as I 
conducted home, I generally contrived to tarry supper. 
We are the most useful and convenient of all men for 
evening parties where not much is gomg, Wl YiCi\>[)K^ 
citizens seldom choose men of our caWbre ^oi X\veu ^mxv«t 
companions. 

l2 
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I was right hard beset dow, and at teni^th was obligri 
to make a great fuss, and tell my landlady that my h 
wits dead, (this was the truth, only he had died four yea 
before,) and that I was obliged to goto the country! 
attend the funeral, at wbich I would require all the r^xf 
money I had ; btit on winding up his affairs 1 would I 
enaliled to settle every thing ; and then embracing tfa 
lady of the needle. I hade her adieu for a few teeehs wil 
much apparent regret. 

Straightway I made for my brother's house it 
Moor, and resolved to stay there a while at free quarle 
until my pay ran up i but though my brother was 
he v/m DO more — he waslueasy, but not affluent cii 
Btances, and hod a rising family to provide for, i 
easily perceived that I was not a very weleome guei 
My nster-ln-law, in particular, look little ptdns to coi 
her disapprobation . and often let me hear things r 
little mortifying. Nevertheless, I kept my ground ag 
every opposition, until found out by my friend, thetailOl 
who, having learned tkat I had not been telling his w{ 
the genuine truth, threatened me with a prosecution f 
the recovery of the sums I owed him. Others follow 
llis eitample, and there was no more peace for a 

I saw that there would be no end of all my laboun 
and, owing to my thriftless and liberal manner of livi 
my diffictdties increased to a degree that could no Ion, 
be withstood. 

I therefore was obliged to apply to my old friend, I 
Roe. She had a wife in her eye ready for me ; a. t 
widow, and a worthy excellent woman, rather well look* 
— so she described her; and shortly after I was 
duced. Instead of finding her well looked, she i 
ugly I could scarce bear to look at her. She had grsj^ 
eyes, shrivelled cheelis, a red nose, and a considerablal 
beard ; but every thing about the house had the appeav^J 
ance of plenty, cleanliness, and comfort i matters that 
weighed mightily with one in m^ »t\MtiQn ; so I was 
obliged to ask her in matiiage, aiii Xi-j \'p.e V*.-? sA Ifcm. 
p Mab, soon overcame aU B«U¥\es on- ^■'ft= ^«^ ^^ ™i ^»^ 
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)ady of the mustachio, who seemed quite oveijoyed at the 
prospect of getting such a husband. Our interviews of 
love were ludicrous beyond any scene ever witnessed. 
Had any one seen how she ogled, he would have split 
his sides with laughter. Her thin lips were squeezed 
into a languishing smile, her gray eyes softly and squint- 
ingly turned on me, and the hairs of her beard moved 
with a kind of muscular motion, like the whiskers of a 
cat. Though my stomach was like to turn at this display 
of the tender passion, I was obliged to ogle again, and 
press her to name a day, whereon I was to be made the 
happiest of men ? 

*' Oh ! captain, captain ; you are a kind, dear, delight- 
ful man !** exclaimed she, *• you have stole away my heart, 
and I can no longer withstand your importunities. Well 
then, since you will have it so, let it be at Christmas, 
when the days are short. Oh I captain !" and saying so, 
she squeezed my hand in both hers, and lifted up her 
voice and wept. 

The thing that pleased me best in this interview was 
the receipt of ^100 from my now affianced bride to pre- 
pare for the wedding, which relieved me a good deal ; so 
that when Christmas came, I was in no hurry for the 
marriage, but contrived to put it off from day to day. I 
had a strong impression on my mind that the event was 
never to happen, though I could divine nothing that was 
likely to prevent it ; but so confident was I of this, that 
I went on fearlessly till the very last day of my liberty. 
I had that day, after sitting two hours over my breakfast, 
thrown myself into an easy chair in a fit of despondence, 
and was ruminating on all the chequered scenes of my 
past life, and what was like to be my future fate with this 
my whiskered spouse. "Pity me ! O ye powers of love, 
pity me !" I exclaimed, and stretched myself back in one 
of those silent agonies which regret will sometimes shed 
over the most careless and dissipated mind. I saw I was 
going to place myself in a situation in whvc\v 1 "^oraJA ^tw|^ 
out an existence, without having one peison Vn.^^^^'^^ 
ibat cared for me, or one that 1 loved and eoxAdVi^VvcA 
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to. Tlie piaspect of sucli a life of seljishness and i\ss,ig, 
iiiflcance my heart could not brook; and neve 
did 1 eiperienue such bittemese of heart. 

While leauing in this languid and sorrowful ^ise, en 
just Tclieli my grief was at the hei[;ht, I heard i 
the door. It was too gentle nnd timid to be that of 
bailiff or creditor, and therefore I look it to be a 
more unwelcome) messenger of love, or perliapa the 
of the rau3tacliio aud majmsey nose herself. I stnune 
my organs of hearing to catch the liounds of her 
agreeable voice— I heard it — tliat is, I heard a feraale vi 
on (he landing-place, and I knew it could be no other 
and, though 1 had pledged myself to lead my life 1 
her, my blood revolted from this one private interview, 
I aat up in my seat half enraged. The servant opene 
the door i» the quick abrupt manner in which these it 
pertinent rascals always do it. " A lady wishes U) spea 
with you, sir." " Cannot you show her in then, and t 
d — d to you ?" He did, so ; and there entered — O 
Heaven 1 not my disastrous dame, hut the most lovely 
angelic, and splendid creature I had ever seen, who « 
leading by tiie hand a comely boy about seven years fi 
age, dressed like a prince. My eyes were dazzled, i 
my senses so wholly confounded, that I could not E 
a wordi but, rising from my teat, I made her a I 
respectful bow. This she did not deign to return, 
coming slowly up to me, and looking me full in the fi 
she stretched out her beautiful hand. " So then I hail 
found you out at losr," said she, taking my unresislii 
hand in hers, ll was Clifford Mackay. " My denr CH 
ford 1 My angel, my preserver," swd I, " is it you ?" ai 
taking her in my arms, I placed her on my knees in i 
easy chair, and kissed her Ups, her cheek, and chin, 
thousand tunes in raptures uf the most heartfelt deligt 
till even the little boy, her only son, wept with joy : 
seeing our happiness. Her husband had died, and 1 
this bee only sou heir to el\ hui 'Health, the interest 
which was solely at het dis^iosil ai'Wn%»'i\i« snvin 
Biiautt for the purpose oi \iia ei\ica.toft ■% *a4. "• 
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became of age she was to have ^ 100 a year as long as she 
lived. As soon as she found herself in these circum- 
stances, she determined to find me out, and share it with 
me, to whatever part of the world I had retired, and in 
whatever condition of life she found me, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried. With this intent, she told the other 
guardians of her son's property, that she intended going 
into Scotland, to live for a time with her relations in that 
country, and to overlook the education of her son, whom 
she was going to place at the seminaries there. They 
approved highly of the plan, and furnished her with every 
means of carrying it into execution ; and she having once 
got a letter from me dated from Edinburgh, as from her 
brother, -she came straight thither, and heard of me at once 
by applying at the office of the army agent. 

I told her of my engagement, and of my determination 
to break it off, and make her my lawful wife ; and she iu 
return acknowledged frankly, that such a connexion was 
what of all things in the world she most wished, if I could 
do so with honour ; but she added, that were I married a 
thousand times it could not diminish her interest in me 
one whit. I assured her there was no fear of getting free 
of my beloved, and sitting down I wrote a letter to her, 
stating the impossibility of my fulfilling my engagements 
with her, as the wife of my youth, whom I had lost 
among the savages of America more than seven years 
ago, and had long given up hopes of ever seeuig again, 
had found her way to this country with my child, to claim 
her rights, which my conscience would not suffer me to 
deny; and that she had arrived at my house, and was at 
that very time sitting with me at the same table. 

Clifford and I were regularly married, and have now 
lived together eighteen years as man and wife, and I have 
always found her a kind, faithful^ and good-natured com- 
panion. It is true we have lived rather a dissipated, con- 
fused, irregular sort of life, such as might Via^^ \i^^w «^- 
pected from the nature of our first conneidoYv •, \s\i\. ^"^^ 
lias been wholly owing to my acquired YiaUts, wv^ ^oX. X.^^ 
any bias in her disposition towards such a\\£e. N^^Xv^^e^ 
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in affluence till tlie lime tb&t her son beoune of age, h 
bince lliat period we feel a good deal or pcIvAilon, nltbeud 
our warns are mostly lutiilcial i and I believe I liave leva 
lier better than 1 iruuld have luved uny other, and m w ' 
Bs my uiistuid ininil wrb capable of loving uny one. 

These hut uighteeii years at my life have been ti 
gular, or ratlier so uniformly Irregular, that tbe sbort« 
tnemorandum of them that I eoiild draw up, would b« fl| 
and unproHtftble. Tliere bas been nothing varied in thed 
— nothing animating i and lam wearing down to the grtira 
senGU>le of having spent a long life of intiigntflcantw, prd 
ductlve of no rational happiness to myself, nor benefit M 
my fellow-creatures. From theae reflci-tloiis have I betl 
induced to write out thin ineuioir. The DXorclM b 
served to amuse mc, and may bv a source of aniiu(nne|| 
as well as iiiBtrucllon to otliers. From the whole of iH^ 
narrative, these mortd axioms mny bo dtawni That « 
out steadiness in a profession, success In life need noi 
expected ; and without iteuliness of principle, wo fon 
our happiness both here and lieresfler. It umy be deei 
ed by some, that I have treated female imprudence vrlthl 
great a degree of levity, and represented it as produClUnl 
of consequences that it does tiot deserve i but in tldhiit I 
am only bkmeabie in having adhered to the simple butth; J 
Never yet vuas there ayoung female seduced Iroiu the patln 
of virtue, who did not grievously repent, and who would 
not gladly have returned, had an opportunity offered, e( 
had even a possibility been left. How cruel then lo shut 
the only dour, on the regaining of whicli the eternal hqi- 
pineM or misery of a feilow-creainro depends. 1 hsvfi 
known many who were tiineously snatched front crtoi 
before their mindt ""ete corrupted, which is not the worfc 
of a day : and who turned out cliaraclers motit exemplary 
for virtue and every good quality, tiian in all likeliliDod 
they would have been, hod no euch misfortune befalln 
tbem, - 
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Sweetor than all, the beauties which adorn 
The female form in youth and maiden bloom ! 

Oh ! why should passion erer man suborn 
To work the sweetest flower of nature's doom. 
And cast o^r all her joys a reil of cheerless gloom ! 

** Oh fragile flower ! that blossoms but to fade !— 
One slip recorery or recall defies ! — 

Thou walk'st the dizzy rerge with steps unstaid. 
Fair as the habitants of yonder skies ! 

lake them thou fisllest never more to rise 
Oh fragile fiower ! for thee my heart's in pain ! — 

Haply a world is hid from mortal eyes, 
Where thou may*st smile in purity agi^. 
And shine in yirgin bloom that ever shall remain." 
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This tale, which may be depended on as in every part 
trae, is singular, for the circumstance of its being insolvable 
either from the facts that have been discovered relating to 
it, or by reason : for though events sometimes occur 
among mankind, which at the time seem inexplicable, yet 
there being always some individuals acquainted with the 
primary causes of those events, they seldom fail of being 
brought to light before all the actors in them, or their con- 
fidants, are removed from this state of existence. But the 
causes which produced the events here related, have never 
been accounted for in this world ; even conjecture is left 
to wander in a labyrinth, unable to get hold of the thread 
that leads to the catastrophe. 

Mr Bell was a gentleman of Annandale, in Dumfries- 
shire, in the south of Scotland, the proprietor of a con- 
siderable estate in that district, part of which he occupied 
himself. He lost his father when he was an infant, and 
his mother dying when he was about 20 years of age, left 
him the sole proprietor of the estate, besides a large sum 
of money at interest, for which he was itvdebl^d, va. ^ 
preat measure, to his mother's parsimony duxVivw \vv& \si\w- 
oritjr. His person was tall, comely, and a\.\v\e^vi,^TA^^^ 
whole delight was in warlike and violent eiiexcA&es. "^ 
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wns tlio he*t horncmui snd mnrksnuui in tlio rannty, nJ 
v>!iie<l hiniwtlf paxlicubtly upon hUiikill iu the broBil iwaid. 
UfthUheodeiiboaateil aloud, and regretted th»t ili«reiru 
not one iii the country whose ikiU wu tit some degiee 
«qiul to hU own. 

In the autumn uf 1745, after htAng fur neveral lUyi 
bunly and silently empluyed in preparing for lib journey, 
he left his own house, and went for Edinburgh, givli^, U 
the Mune time, euuh directions to his serrantt, u uidicit- 
«d hb intention of being abient for some tune. 

A few days after be had left his home, in the morabg, 
while hb huuse-keeper was pulling the house in order fur 
the day, her master, as she thofight, entered by tia 
kitchen door, the other being bolted, and passed her in the 
middle of the flour. He was buttoned in his great cont, 
which was the tame be had on when he went from home, 
heUkowbebad tliesauiehatonhishcod, and the ftame whip 
in his hand, which he took with liim. At eight of him ahn 
uttered a shriek, but recovering her surprise. Instantly lUil 
to biin, " You have not stdd lo long from us. Sir.' U* i 
made no reply, but went sullenly bto bis own room, wlllk ■ 
out throwing off his great coot. After a pause of sbnitia 
five roinuteji, she followed liini into the room~^e "t*! 
standing at hia desk with hb back towards her — she ukH | 
him If he wished to have a fire kindled? and afterwaidi , 
if he was well enough ? but he still made no reply to mj 
ofthexe questions. She was astontslied, and returned 
into tlie kitchen. After tarrying about other five minuttSi 
he wont out at the front door, it being then open, ami ' 
walked deliberately towards the bank of the river Kianrii 
which was deep and wooded, and in that he vanished fruw 
bar siglit. The woman ran out in the utmost connenu- 
tlon to acquaint the raen who were servants belonging to 
the houscTand coming to one of the ploughmen, she told 
him that their master was come home, and had cerlainlf ^ 
lost hb reason, for that lie was wandering about the hi 
and would nut iipeak. The man loosed hii horiMbl 
the ploujfh and came liome, \ttWnB4 lo fee >n<j«aait] 
i^jUPA made btf rept»t.i>*iyiin »BAMgiBt»» • -^ - - 
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she was raving, for their master*s horse was not 
able, and of course he could not be come home, 
ver, as she persisted in her asseveration with 
pearance of sincerity, he went into the linn to see 
IS become of his mysterious master. He was 
X} be seen nor heard of in all the country i — It 
Q concluded that the housekeeper had seen an 
»n, and that something had befallen theii; master; 
onsulting with some old people, skilled in those 
they learned, that when a wraith, or apparition of 
person appeared while the sun was up, instead of 
prelude of instant death, it prognosticated very 
; and, moreover, that it could not possibly be a 
at she had seen, for they always chose the night 
3r making their visits. In short, though it was 
;ral topic of conversation among the servants, and 
Ae in their vicinity, no reasonable conclusion could 
3d on the subject. 

most probable conjecture was, that as Mr Bell was 
o be so fond of arms, and had left his home on the 
y that prince Charles Stuart and his Highlanders 
L General Hawley on Falkirk moor, he had gone 
dth him or the Duke of Cumberland to the north, 
however, afterwards ascertained, that he had never 
my of the armies. Week passed after week, and 
ifter month, but no word of Mr Bell. A female 
wa3 his nearest living relation ; her husband took 
lagement of his affairs; and, concluding that he 
her jomed the army, or drowned himself in the 

when he was seen go into the linn, made no more 
!S after him. 

jt this very time, a respectable farmer, whose sur- 
ras McMillan, and who resided in the neighbour- 
P Musselburgh, happened to be in Edinburgh about 
usiness. In the evening he called upon a friend 
red near Holyrood-house ; and being seized with 
sposition, they persuaded him to tarry mlYi \)ci«o\ 
ft. About the middle of the night he gieNv encfe^^- 

and not being able to find any teat ot e«fie 'vcv>ms 



be'!. iiiiBgined ho would be rlie hcttci' of a walk. He 
on his clothes, and that lie might not disturb the fan 
slipped quietly out at the back door, and walked iiV 
Anthony's garden behind the house. Thi 
so blight, thut it was almost as light as noonday, and 
had scarcely taken a single turn, until be saw a tall 
enter from the other side, buttoned in a drab-coloi 
great coat. It so happened, that at that tlrne M'M 
stood in the shadow of tlie wall, and perceiving that, 
stranger did not observe him, a thought struck him 
it would not be amiss to keep himself concealed ; tfat 
might see what the man was going to be about, 
walked backwards and forwards foe some time ina| 
impatience, lookmg at his natch every minute, t 
length another man came in by the same way, butt* 
likewise in a great coat, and having a bonnet o. 
He was remarkably stout made, but considerably U 
in stature than the other. They eschanged only a 
word : then turning both about, they threw off their O 
drew their swords, and began a most desperate and 
contested combat. 

The tall gentleman appeared to have the advanl 
He constantly gained ground on the other, and drove 
half round the division of the garden in which they foO 
Each of them strove to light with his buck towards 
moon, so that she might shine full in the face of bis o 
nent i and many rapid wheels were made for the p 
of gaining this position. The enpgemcnt was lon^ 
obstinate, and by the desperate thrusts that w 
aimed on both sides, it was evident that they n 
another's destruction. They came at length within a 
yards of the place where M'AUIlan still stood c 
They were both out of breath, and at that instant a i 
cloud chancing to overshadow the moon, one of t 
called out, "Hold, we can't see.''— They uncoveredl 
heads — wiped their faces — and as soou as the 
emerged from the cloud, Kic\\Tea\im.eiVas^^tA. I 
Ibat.was an awful pause \ wxd B\\ort,mieei,'««sft 
■ tvtweeii it and eternity wiHv the cms \ T;\\e^^?.w* 
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made a lounge at the other, who parried and returned it ; 
and as the former sprung back to avoid the thrust, his foot 
slipped, and he stumbled forward towards his antagonbt, 
who dexterously met his breast in the fall with the point 
of his sword, and ran him through the body. He made 
only one feeble convulsive struggle, as if attempting to 
rise, and expired almost mstantaneously. 

McMillan was petrified with horror ; but conceiving 
himself to be in a perilous situation, having stolen out of 
the house at that dead hour of the night ; he had so much 
presence of mind as to hold his peace, and to keep from 
interfering in the smallest degree. 

The surviving combatant wiped his sword with great 
composure ; — ^put on his bonnet — covered the body with 
one of the great coats — took up the other, and departed ; 
M'MiUan returned quietly to his chamber without awaken- 
ing any of the family. His pains were gone ; but his 
mind was shocked and exceedingly perturbed ; and after 
deliberating until morning, he determined to say nothing 
of the matter ; and to make no living creature acquainted 
with what he had seen ; thinking that suspicion would in- 
fallibly rest on him. Accordingly he kept his bed next 
morning until his friend brought him the tidings, that a 
gentleman had been murdered at the back of the house 
during the night. He then arose and examined the body, 
which was that of a young man ; seemingly from the 
country, having brown hair, and fine manly features. He 
had neither letter, book, nor signature of any kind about 
him, that could in the least lead to a discovery of who he 
was ; only a common silver watch was found in his pocket, 
and an elegant sword was clasped in his cold bloody hand. 
which had an A. and B. engraved on the hilt. The sword 
had entered at his breast, and gone out at his back a little 
below the left shoulder. He had likewise received a slight 
wound on the sword arm. 

The body was carried to the dead-room, where it lay for 
eigbtdays^ and though great numbers inspected*\t, ^^X.\vo^^ 
Jujew who, or whence the deceased was, and Vve YJas^\.\eTv^\?cw 
buried among the strangers in the GrayftVais C\vwicV\>3^^^' 



Sixteen years elapsed before M'MilInn one 
ths ciroumstance of his liavbg seen the duel, to any peM 
but, at that period, being in Annandnle rec ' _ 
sheep that he had bought, and chancing to hear of the ■ 
tanishing circumstances o! Bell's disappeaiance, hedir' 
edthc whole. — Tbetime, the description ofhia persoiij 
clothes, and above all, the sword with the iniiiftts of 4| 
name engraven upon it. conflrmed the fact beyond "I 
smallest shadow of doubt, that it was Mr Bell whoill ^ 
hod seen killed in the duel behind the Abbey. But ^ 
tjie person was that slewhiin, how the quarrel comm 
or who it wa9 that appeared Ui his housekeeper, r 
tu tliis day a profound secret, and is likely to remalBV 
«iitil that day when every deed of darkness shall be brolrf* 
to light. 

Some have even ventured to blame M'Millaii f 
whole, on account of his long concealment of feet 
likewise in consideration of his uncommon bodily it 
and daring disposition, he being one of the boldi 
most enterprising men of the agein whiiihhelived; b 
who knew him despised such insinuations, and 6 
tliem to be entirely inconsistent with his character, 1 
was most honourable and disinterested i and 

e has every appearance of truth. " Pluris 
n auriti decern.'' 
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L came from the Highlands, when 
years of age, to live with an old maiden aunt I ~ 
bulbil, and attend the school. His mother wasdi 
bia Atber had supplied l\ei p\ace,\i^ tnair^n^^&tU 

keeper. Duncan did not ttouVAe > 

~ otters, nor indeed abouX tin^ 'iftwr ii 
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foal of his father's, and a large sagacious colley, named 
Oscar, which belonged to one of the shepherds. There 
baing no other boy save Duncan about the house, Oscar 
and he were constant companions, — with his garter tied 
round Oscar's neck, and a piece of deal tied to his big 
bushy tail, Duncan would often lead him about the green, 
pleased with the idea that he was conductuig a horse and 
cart. Oscar submitted to all this with great cheerfulness, 
but whenever Duncan mounted to ride on him, he found 
means instantly to unhorse him, either by galloping, or 
rolling himself on the green. When Duncan threatened 
him, he looked submissive and licked his face and hands ; 
when he corrected him with the whip he cowered at his 
feet; — ^matters were soon made up. Oscar would lodge 
no where during the night but at the door of the room 
where his young friend slept, and wo be to the man or 
woman who ventured to enter it at untimely hours. 

When Duncan left his native home he thought not of 
his father, nor any of the servants. He was fond of the 
ride, and some supposed that he scarcely even thought of 
the black foal ; but when he saw Oscar standing looking 
him ruefully in the face, the tears immediately blinded both 
his eyes. He caught him around the neck, hugged and 
kissed him, — " Good b'ye, Oscar," said he blubbering ; 
— " good b'ye, God bless you, my dear Oscar." Duncan 
mounted before a servant, and rode away — Oscar still 
followed at a distance, until he reached the top of the hill 
— -he then sat down and howled ; — Duncan cried till his 
little heart was like to burst. — " What ails you ?" said the 
servant. ** I will never see my poor honest Oscar again," 
said Duncan, ** an' my heart canna bide it." 

Duncan staid a year in Edinburgh, but he did not make 
great progress in learning. He did not approve highly 
of attending the school, and his aunt was too indulgent 
to compel his attendance. She grew extremely ill one 
day — the maids kept constantly by her, and never re- 

. garded Duncan. He was an additional c\vM^e \.o >i)cv^\£\, 
and they never loved him, but used him Yiais\v\7 . \\.nn^ 

aow with great dimculty that he could obXavxv e\X\\cx w\^^^. 
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«■ drink. In a few days after his m 
died. All was in confusion, and poor Dur 
perish ivitli liuuger ; — he could find i 
house ; but hearing a noise iti his aui 
went in, and beheld them dressing the corpse of hia | 
relation ; — it was enough. — Duncan was horrified bej 
what mortal breast was able to endure ; — he haated d< 
the stur, and ran along the High Street, and St 
Bridge, as fast as his feet could carry him, crying tS 
suntly all the way. He would not have entered' 
house again, it the world had bean offered to him i 
reward. Some people stopped him, in order to as)c> 
was the matter -, but he could only answer them hj 
claiming, " O ! dear 1 O I dear I" and, atruggting t3 
got free, held on his course, careless whither he i 
provided he got far enough from the horrid scene htt 
so lately witnessed. Some have supposed, and I b^ 
Duncan has been heard to confess, that he then imaj) 
he was running for the Highlands, but mistook thedH 
tion. However that was, he continued his course^ 
he came to a place where two ways met, a little sd^| 
Grange Toll. Here he sat down, and his frenzied pfl 
subsided into a soft melancholy ; — he cried no mora 
^^>bbed excessively ; fixed his eyes on the groundfl 
^Bpade some strokes in the dust with his finger. I 

^V A sight just then appeared, which somewhat (Aim 
^K at least interested his heavy and forlorn heart — !■ 
^^Targo drove of Highland cattle. They were the "0 
creatures like acquaintances that Duncan had seenfl 
twelvemonth, and a tender feeling of joy, mixed tJ 
regret, thrilled his heart at the sight of their white nj 
and broad dew-taps. As the van passed him, he tha| 
their looks were particularly gruff and sullen; heM 
perceived the cause, they were all in the hands of EiM 
men; — poor exiles like himself; — going far awayV 
kiUed and eaten, and would never see the Hishlaiii^p 

When they were aft gQi\e t^, ftowKa ^^^ 
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away to something that softly touched his feet ; he 
I hastily about — ^it was a poor hungry kme dog, 
ed on the ground, licking his feet, and manifesting 
ost extravagant joy. Gracious Heaven ! it was his 
eloved and faithful Oscar ! starved, emaciated, and 
)pled, tiiat he was scarcely able to walk I He was 
loomed to be the slave of a Yorkshire peasant, 
it seems, had either bought or stolen him at Fal- 
the generosity and benevolence of whose feelings 
as inferior to those of Oscar, as Oscar was inferior 
n in strength and power. It is impossible to con- 
a more tender meeting than this was ; but Duncan 
>bserved that hunger and misery were painted in his 
's looks, which again pierced his heart with feelings 
i before. " I have not a crumb to give you, my 
Dscarl" said he — •* I have not a crumb to eat myself, 
am not so ill as you are." The peasant whistled 
. Oscar well knew the sound, and clinging to the 
bosom, leaned his head upon his thigh, and looked 
fece, as if saying, " O Duncan, protect me from yon 
a." The whistle was repeated accompanied by a 
and surly call. Oscar trembled, but fearing to 
ey, he limped away reluctantly after his unfeeling 
T, who, observing him to linger and look back, ima- 
he wanted to effect his escape, and came running 
to meet him. Oscar cowered to the earth in the 
submissive and imploring manner, but the peasant 
lold of him by the ear, and uttering many impreca- 
struck him with a thick staff till he lay senseless at 
et. 

'ery possible circumstance seemed combined to 
id the feelings of poor Duncan, but this unmerited 
Jity shocked him most of all. He hasted to the 
i of action, weeping bitterly, and telling the man 
be was a cruel brute ; and that if ever he himself 
a big man he would certainly kill him. He held w^ 
iYounte*s bead that be m%ht recover Yvis bieoiYv, «xv^ 
mI knowing tbat be could do little wtYiout Vva ^o%, 
patient Jy to sec what would be the iaa\ie. '^^cva 
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HDimal recovered, and stninmered away at [lie beels ofH 
tyrant nithout daring to look behind him. Duncan b1 
slill, but kept his eyes eagerly fixed upon Oscar, and tk 
farther be went from him, the more Hrong bis d 
grew to follow him. He looked thv other way, hutaff' 
there, was to him a blank, — he had no desire to stand 
where he was, so he fullowed Oscar and the drove of 

The cattle were weary and went slowly, and Dunes 
getting a little goad in his hand, assisted the n 
in driving them. One of tile drivers gave Lii 
and another gave him twopence ; and the lad who B 
tile charge of the drove, observing how active and plia 
he was, and how far he had accompanied bim oi 
gave bim sixpence i this was a treasure to Duncan, whN 
being extremely hungry, bought three penny rolls u i 
passed through a town ; one of these he ate himia'' 
another he gjve to Oscar; and the third he carried be 
his arm in <:ase of further necessity. He drove oo^ 
the day, and at night the cattle rested upon t 
which, by his description, seems to have been that betw^ 
Gala Water and Middleton. Duncan went i 
in company with Oscar, to eat \m roll, and, taking shdl 
behind an old earthen wall, they shored their dry n 
most lovingly between tliem. Ere It was quite finisbi 
Duncan being fatigued, dropped into a profound slumbfl 
out of which he did not awake until the nex.t morning n 
far advanced. Englishmen, cattle, and Oscar, all « 
gone. Duncan found himself alone on a wild height^ 
what country or kingdom he knew not. He 
time in a callous stupor, rubbing his eyes and scratcid 
his head, but quite irresolute what was farther n 
for him to do, until he was agreeably surprised by ti 
arrival of Oscar, who (although he had gone ( 
master's call in tlie morning) had found mea 
And seek the retreat of his young friend and benefac 
Duncan, without reflecting ou l\ie conBenMencos, rejiA 
m the event, and thougl.it <A nolUns e\«s Via. \'ca&«l 
tf» escape from the tulWesa t^ia«V«Vo\w< 
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purpose he thought it would be best to leave the 
1 accordingly he crossed it, in order to go over a 
>or to the westward. He had not got forty paces 
I road, until he beheld the enraged Englishman 
towards him without his coat, and having his staff 
iver his shoulder. Duncan's heart fainted within 
>wing it was all over with Oscar, and most likely 
iself. The peasant seemed not to have observed 
he was running, and rather looking the other 
id as Duncan quickly lost sight of him in a hollow 
at lay between them, he crept into a bush of 
id took Oscar in his bosom ; — the heath was so 
t it almost closed above them ; the man had ob- 
rom whence the dog started in the morning, and 
) the place, expecting to find him sleeping beyond 
earthen dike ; he found the nest, but the birds 
vn ; — he called aloud ; Oscar trembled and clung 
;an's breast; Duncan peeped from his purple 
ike a heath-cock on his native waste, and again 
le ruffian coming straight towards them, with his 
. heaved, and fury in his looks ; — when he came 
I few yards he stood still, and bellowed out : 
yho, yho !" Oscar quaked, and crept still closer 
au's breast ; Duncan almost sunk in the earth ; 
-n him," ssdd the Englishman, " if I had hold of 
ould«make both him and the little thievish rascal 
I small price ; they cannot be fer gone, — -I think 
lem ;" he then stood listening, but at that instant 
came up on horseback, and having heard him 
3d him if he had lost his dog? The peasant 
i in the affirmative, and added, that a blackguard 
stolen him. The farmer said that he met a boy 
og about a mile forward. During this dialogue, 
ler's dog came up to Duncan's den,— -smelled 
n, and then upon Oscar, — cocked his tail, walked 
lem growling, and then behaved in a very im- 
ind vncjvil manner to Duncan, wYio \«oV «J^> 
uncertain whether he v^as yet discoveted. "ftv^X 
vas the fellow upon the faraiet a mtftW\g»«i^^* 
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tliat lie took no notice of the discovery madu by the dq 
but ran off without looking over his shoulder, 

Duncan felt this a deliverance so great that all his dI 
distresses vanished -, and as soon as tile 
sight, he nrose from hia covert, and r 
and ere it nas long, came to a shepherd's bouse, whe^ 
he got some whey and bread for hia breakfast, which fa 
thought the best meat he had ever tasted, yet shared j 
with Oscar. 

Though 1 bad his history from iiis own mouth, 
there is a space here which it is impossible to rdate n 
any degree of distinetneas oi 
boy, without any flxed habitation, and wandered atiM 
Herriot Moor, from one farm-house to another, for ■ 
space of a year ; staying from one to twenty nighta 
each house, according as he found the people kind, 
hitn. He seldom resented any indignity offered tc 
self, but whoever insulted Oscar, or offered any ob 
tlona on the impropriety of their friendship, lost Donct 
company the next morning- He staid several nool 
at a place called Dewor, which he said was haunted 
the ghost of a piper ; that piper had been murdered tbf 
Tnany years before, in a manner sometvhat my^steiious, 
at least unaccountable ; and there was scarcely a 
on which he was not supposed either to be ai 
about the house. Duncan slept in the cow-house, ■ 
was terribly harassed by the piper; he often heard t 
scratching about the rafters, and sometimes I 
groan like a man dying, or a cow that was choked in 
band ; but at length he saw him at hia side one n| 
which so discomposed him, that he was obliged to li 
the place, after being ill for many days. 1 shall givft 
atoty in Duncan's own words, which 1 liave often b 
him repeat without any variation. 

" I had been driving some young cattle to the hdj 

of Willenslee — it grew late before I got home — ^1 

thinkiag, and thinking, ^on ciae\ iX viaa \q V\U. the poor 

piper / to cut out his tongue, ani. aUilu Visn \\\ fcvi Wlv. 

Jj^OUght it was no wondct llbaS, \v« ^^vofe WJ^jg 
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ely ill ; when, all on a sudden, I perceived a light 
e me ; — I thought the wand in my hand was all on 
md threw it away, but I perceived the light glide 
y by my right foot, and burn behind me ; — I was 
ng afraid, and turned about to look at the light, and 

I saw the piper, who was standing hard at my back, 
vhen I turned round, he looked me in the face." 
lat was he like, Duncan Y* *' He was like a dead 
! but I got a short view of him ; for that moment all 
id me grew dark as a pit ! — I tried to run, but sunk 
rless to the earth, and lay in a kind of dream, I do 
now how long ; when I came to myself, I got up, 
jndeavoured to run, but fell to the ground every two 
I was not a hundred yards from the house, and I 
ure I fell upwards of a hundred times. Next day I 
n a high fever ; the servants made me a little bed 
e kitchen, to which I was confined by illness many 

during which time I suffered the most dreadful 
Les by night, always imagining the piper to be stand- 
tver me chi the one side or the other. As soon as I 
ible to walk, I left Dewar, and for a long time durst 
er sleep alone during the night, nor stay by myself 
e daytime." 

le superstitious ideas impressed upon Duncan's mind 
lis unfortunate encounter with the ghost of the piper, 

never to have been eradicated ; a strong instance 
le power of early impressions, and a warning how 
1 caution is necessary in modelling the conceptions 
le young and tender mind, for, of all men I ever 
% he is the most afraid of meeting with apparitions, 
leeply is his imagination tainted with this startling 
on, that even the calm disquisitions of reason have 
3d quite inadequate to the task of dispelling it. 
never it wears late, he is always on the look-out for 
; ideal beings, keeping a jealous eye upon every bush 
Drake, in case they should be lurking behind them, 
'- to tiy out and surprise him every momewX. \ «cv\ 
yproach of a person in the dark, or awy swd^exvxvov&ft* 
deprives him of the power of speecVv tot soT^v^^^^x^»' 
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After kavitig Dewnr. lie again watidercd about f 
few weeks -, and it npiiiMH that liis yuutb, beauty, 
peculiBtljr desiitole sltuuioii, lugclher with hb tAeni 
for his faithful Oacar, had iittcrested the inost part ( 
country people in liis belialf; for he wasgenetally tr 
with kindoess. He knew hie father's name, and 
name of his house ; but bs none of the peuple he vi 
had ever before beurd of either the one or the other,! 
gave themselves no trouble about the matter. 

He ataid nearly two years in a place called Cowl 
until a wretch, with whom he slept, struck and a 
him one day. Duncan, in a rage, Hew to the lolt, 
cut all his Sunday hat, shoes, and coat, in pieces ; 
not daring to abide the ronsequences, decamped 
night. 

He wandered about for some time longer, among 
fwwers of Tweed and Yarrow ; but this life * 
become exceedingly disagreeable to him. He durat U . 
sleep by himself, and tlie servants did not always cbOC 
to allow a vagrant boy and his great dog to sleep 1 

It was on a rainy niglit, at the close of harvest, I 
Duncait caine to my father's house. 1 remember »S 
cb^urostuicen as well as the transactions of yetttri 
The whole of his clothing consisted only of a block ed 
which, having been madcfor af<i11.grown man, hungfi^ 
lo his bccb! ( the hair of his head was rough, curly, I 
weather-beaten ; but liis face was ruddy and b 
bespeaking a healthy body, und a sensible feeling b 
Oscar was still nearly as large as himself, and the o 
of a fox. having a white stripe down bis face, nltb %i 
of the same colour around his neck, and was the i 
beautiful colley 1 have ever seen. My heart woa ksl 
Duncan nt the lirst sight, and I wept tor joy when I 
my parents so kind to him. My mother, in pwtici 
could scarcely do any thing else than converM 1 
Dancaii for M.-veral days. \'Haa«VtiiL^Ba( thepartfil 

iim^ned with wonder and ndTOXMUvan*. \w^ «* 

thea 
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n seemed to feel the same concern for him as if be had 
Q their own son, clothed him in blue drugget, and 
ght him a smart little Highland bonnet; in which 
;s he looked so charming, that I would not let them 
e peace until I got one of the same. Indeed, all that 
lean said or did was to me a pattern ; for I loved him 
ly own life. At my own request, which he persuaded 
to urge, I was permitted to be his bed-fellow, and 
ly a happy night and day did I spend with Duncan 
Oscar. 

LS far as I remember, we felt no privation of any kind, 
would have been completely happy, if it had not been 
the fear of spirits. When the conversation chanced 
im upon the Piper of Dewar, the Maid of Flora, or 
Pedlar of Thirlestane Mill, often have we Iwn with 
bed-clothes drawn over our heads till nearly suifo- 
d. We loved the fairies and the brownies, and even 
a little partiality for the mermaids, on account of their 
ity and charming songs ; but we were a little jealous 
le water-kelpies, and always kept aloof from the fright- 
e pools. We hated the devU most heartily, although 
vere not much afraid of him ; but a ghost I oh, dread- 
the names, ghost, spirit^ or apparition, sounded in 
ears like the knell of destruction, and our hearts sunk 
in us as if pierced by the cold icy shaft of death, 
can herded my father s cows all the summer — so did 
ve could not live asunder. We grew such expert 
rs, that the speckled trout, with all his art, could not 
e our machinations : we forced him from his watery 
, admired the beautiful shades and purple drops that 
i psdnted on his sleek sides, and forthwith added him 
ur number without reluctance. We assailed the 
nation of the wild bee, and rifled her of all her accu- 
ited sweets, though not without encountering the 
; determined resistance. My father s meadows abound- 
ith hives ; they were almost in every swath — ^in every 
ck. When the swarm was large, they would \>ea.\.'aa 
Si^ M/ier day. In all these desperate eng^J^etaeiiXs, 
pome to our assistance, and, provided that xiow^ o^ 

N 
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thp enemy maiie a loiJgment in liis liimtr Jefiiea, tie 
always tlie last combaiant of our party on the Aelil. 
not remember of ever being so nmch diverted by 
scene I ever nitiiesseii. or laughing as immoderately i 
have done at seeing Oscar involved in a moving doud 
wild bees, wheeling, snapping on all ^di 
his ears incessantly. 

The sagacity whieh this animal possessed is almost 
credible, while his undaunted spirit and generosity wob14 
do honour to every servant of our own species to eop^ 
Tmce did he save his master's life : at one time wbeo 
attacked by a furious bull, and tit another time when it 
fell from behind my father, off a horse in a flooded rive* 
Oscar had just swimmed across, but instantly plunged ii 
a second time lo liis master's rescue. He first got hok 
of his bonnet, but that coming off, he quitted it, ant 
again catching him by the coat, brought him to the «i 
where my father reached him. He waked Duncan al 
certun hour every morning, and would frequently ti 
the cows of his own will, when he ohaerved them 
If Duncan dropped his knife, or any other small arUi 
he would fetch it along in his mouth; and if sent bf 
for a lost thing, would infallibly find it. Wlien sixlei 
years of ^e, after being unwell for several days, he dl< 
one night below his muster's hed. On tlie evening before . 
when Duncan caine in from the plough, he came from Jib, 
hiding-place, wagged his tad, licked Dunc-an's band, 
returned to his death-bed. Duucan and 1 lamented 
with unfeigned sorrow, buried him below the old re 
tree at the hack of my father's garden, placing a aq 
stone at his head, which was still standing the last til 
was there. With great labour, we composed an epiti 
between us, which was oni'e carved on that stone ; 
metre was good, but the stone was so hard, and the 
graving so faint, that the characters, like those of 
early jays, are long ago defeced and esliiict. 
Often have I heard my molhet Te\ale ■«■«.% toAusii 
the mnnner in vfhich s\ie and mj fa.feet fa». 
fitf rfawBJngg of goodiveaa and iactoVj "A 
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Duncan*s mind, though, I confess, dearly as I loved him, 
these circumstances escaped my observation. It was my 
father's invariable custom to pray with the family every 
night before they retired to rest, to thank the Almighty 
for his kindness to them during the bygone day, and to 
beg his protection through the dark and silent watches of 
the night. I need not inform any of my readers, that 
that amiable (and now too much neglected and despised) 
duty, consisted in singing a few stanzas of a psalm, in 
which all the family joined their voices with my father's, 
so that the double octaved of the various ages and sexes 
swelled the simple concert. He then read a chapter from 
the Bible, going straight on from beginning to end of the 
Scriptures. The prayer concluded the devotions of each 
evening, in which the downfall of Antichrist was always 
strenuously urged, the ministers of the Gospel remem- 
bered, nor was any friend or neighbour in distress forgot. 

The servants of a family have, in general, liberty either 
to wait the evening prayers, or retire to bed as they in- 
cline, but no consideration whatever could induce Duncan 
to go one night to rest without the prayers, even though 
both wet and weary, and entreated by my parents to 
retire, for fear of catching cold. It seems that I had 
been of a more complaisant disposition ; for I was never 
very hard to prevail with in this respect ; nay, my mother 
used to say, that I was extremely apt to take a pain about 
my heart at that time of the night, and was, of course, 
frequently obliged to betake me to the bed before the 
worship commenced. 

It might be owing to this that Duncan's emotions on 
these occasions escaped my notice. Ho sung a treble to 
the old church tunes most sweetly, for he had a melodi- 
ous voice ; and when my father read the chapter, if it 
was in any of the historical parts of Scripture, he would 
lean upon the table, and look him in the face, swallowing 
every sentence with the utmost avidity. At one time, 
as my father read the 45th chapter ot Gew^s\s,\i^ >«%;\N. 
so bitterly, that at the end my father paused, asv^ ^^^^ 
what aUed him ? Duncan told him thai he ^v^l xvoVVRav^ 



At another time, ihe year following, my father it 
course of his evening dcTolions, bad reached the 191 
chapter oF the hook of Judges ; when he began readil| 
it, Duncan was seated on [he other side of tlie house, h' 
ere it was half done, he had stolen up close to my fathrt 
elbow. " Consider of it, take advice, and speak yoM 
minds," said my father, and closed the book. " Go 01 
go OD, if you please. Sir," said Duncitn-~" go on, and iet 
hear wliat the; said about it." My father looked atenj 
in Duncan's face, but seeing him atiashed on 
his hasty breach of decency, without uttering a word, 1 
again opened the Bible, and read theSOth chapter througll 
out, notwithstanding of Its great length. Next day DuM 
can was walking about with the Bilile below his a 
beting of every one to read it to him again 
This incident produced a conTersation between i 
parents, on the expenses and utility of education ; t 
consequence of which was, that the week Ibllowing 
Duncan and I were sent to theparish school, and beganit 
the same instant to the study of that most important aodfl 
fundamental branch of literature, the A, B, C; but mjl 
mater Mary, who was older than I, was already an aeen^ J 
rate and elegant reader. 

This reminds me of another anecdote of Duncan, ' 
regard to family worship, which I have often heard t 
lated, and which I myself may weil remember. My faUiH 
happening to he absent over night at a fair, when the ni 
time of worship arrived, my mother desired a ' 
the servants, to act as chapl^n for that night ; the lad(| 
cHned it, and alunk away to his bed. Mymother 
her regret that we should all be obliged to go priye 
to our beds for that night, observing, that she did not B 
member the time when it had so happened before, Dun("' 
said, he thought we might contrive to manage it 
US, and instantly proposed to sing the psalm and pray, i 
Mary would read the chapter, To this my mother wid 
Bome hesitation agreed, Teinatlf.w%,ftiaX,\t\ic'^TaYed as he 
coald, with a pure l^eatl, bis pra-^w \vai'as?j«AttidM»i» 
df being accepted aa some ofewBfaW'w^^^^ w«rt^ 
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Duncan could not then read, but having learned several 
psalms from Mary by rote, he caused her seek out the 
place, and sung the 2dd Psalm from end to end with 
great sweetness and decency. Mary read a chapter in 
the New Testament, and then (my mother having a child 
on her knee) we three kneeled hi a row, while Duncan 
prayed thus: — ** O Lord, be thou our God, our guide, and 
our guard unto death, and through death," — that was a 
sentence my father often used in prayer : Duncan had laid 
bold of it, and my mother began to think that he had 
often prayed previous to that time. — " O Lord, thou" — 
continued Duncan, but his matter was exhausted ; a long 
pause ensued, which I at length broke by bursting into 
a loud fit of laughter. Duncan rose hastily, and without 
ODce lifting up his head, went crying to his bed ; and as 
I continued to indulge in laughter, my mother, for my 
irreverent behaviour, struck me across the shoulders with 
the tongs. Our evening devotions terminated exceedingly 
ill ; I went crying to my bed after Duncan, even louder 
than he, and abusing him for his useless jn-ayert for which 
I had been nearly felled. 

By the time that we were recalled from school to herd 
the cows next summer, we could both read the Bible 
with considerable facility. But Duncan far excelled me 
in perspicacity; and so fond was he of reading Bible his- 
tory, that the reading of it was now our constant amuse« 
ment. Often have Mary, and he, and I, Iain under the 
same plaid, by the side of the corn or meadow, and read 
chapter about on the Bible for hours together, weeping 
over the fadings and fall of good men, and wondering at 
the inconceivable might of the heroes of antiquity. Ne- 
ver was man so delighted as Duncan was when he came 
to the history of Samson, and afterwards of David and 
Goliah ; he could not be satisfied until he had read it 
to every individual with whom he was acquainted, 
judging it to be as new and as interesting to evei'j o\v^ ^& 
it was to himself, I have seen him stawdiu^ \i^ \)cv^ ^vcVs, 
as they were milking the cows, reading to tWm VXve ^^^^-^ 
of Samson; and, in short, harassing evei^ xtv^xv «cv^ 
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womAn about the liamlet for audience. On Sundays, i| 

parents accouipaiiied us to the fields, and joiiiod i' 
deligbtful exercise. 

Time passed awny, and so alao did our youtbful d 
ligljls ! — but other cares and other pleasures awaited a 
As we advanced in years sud etrengtb, we quitted t) 
herding, and liore a hand in the labours of the (ad 
Mary, too, was oClen our assistant. She and Dunol 
were nearly of an age— he was lall, comely, and al"" " " 
and if Mary was not the prettiest girl in the patlslbfl 
least Duncan and I btiliered lier to tie so, which v' ' 
amounted to the same thing. We orten cooi pared tl 
other girls in the parish with one another, as to tbeir beau-v 
ty and accomplish me nta, but to think of comparing any oC 
them with Mary, was entirely out of the question. Sha 
was, indeed, the emblem of truth, simplicity, and i 
oence, and if there were few more beautiful, there were 
fewer so good and amiable ; but still as she advanced % 
years, she grew fonder and foudei of being near Duncai| 
and by the time she was nineteen was so deeply in Itm; 
that it affected her manner, her spirits, and her healli 
At one time elie was gay and frisky as a kitten; i* 
would dance, sing, and laugh violently at the most trli 
incidents. At other timea she was silent and sad, wk 
a languishing softness overspread her features, and ad<l 
greatly to her charms. The passion was undoabtel 
mutual between tliem ; but Duncan, either from a aa 
of honour or some other cause, never declared him 
farther on the subject, than by the most respectful UtBti 
tion and tender assiduities. Hope and fear thus al 
nately swayed the heart of poor Mary, and prodocedj^ 
her deportment that variety of affections, which oouldf 
ful of rendering the sentiments of her artless bosom I4 
ble to the eye of experience. 

In this state matters stood, when an incident o 
which deranged our happmeas al once, and the time li 
rived when the kindest anA most »ffiee.\:Kmi\e\A'ift v ' 
band offriends, tliat e'^et imnwd \o toic^ < 
b^her, were obliged to vw^- 
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About forty years ago the flocks of southern sheep, 
wbich have since that period inundated the Highlands, 
had not found their way over the Grampian mountains, 
and the native flocks of that sequestered country were 
so scanty, that it was found necessary to transport small 
quantities of wool annually to the north, to furnish mate- 
rials for clothing the inhahitants. During two months 
of each summer, the hill countries of the Lowlands 
were inundated by hundreds of women from the High- 
lands, who bartered small articles of dress, and of domes- 
tic import, for wool ; these were known by the appellation 
of nor/on' netties ; and few nights passed, during the wool 
leason, that some of them were not lodged at my father's 
buse. It was from two of these that Duncan learned one 
day who and what he was ; that he was the laird of 
Glenellich's only son and heir, and that a large sum had 
been offered to any person that could discover him. My 
parents certainly rejoiced in Duncan's good fortune, yet 
they were disconsolate at parting with him; for he had 
long ago become as a son of their own ; and I seriously 
believe, that, from the day they first met, to that on which 
the two norlan nettiet came to our house, they never 
once entertained the idea of parting. For my part I wish 
that the netties had never been born, or that they had staid 
at their own home ; for the thoughts of being separated 
from my dear friend made me sick at heart. All our 
feelings were, however, nothing, when compared with 
those of my sister Mary. From the day that the two 
women left our house, she was no more seen to smile ; 
she had never yet divulged the sentiments of her heart 
to any one, and imagined her love for Duncan a profound 
secret — no, 

" She never told her love ; 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bnd. 
Feed on her damask cheek ;— Bhe pined in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a mouumentt 
SmiliDg at grief ." 

Our social glee and cheerfulness were now cowv^^V^"^^ 
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luded ; we sat down to our meals, tintl i^ 

silence. Uf Ihe few observations that pasaed,^ 
une seemed Che progejijror cmbanassmentand disco: 
mid our general remarks were strained and cold, 
(lay at dinner time, after a long and sullen pause, i 
ther said, " X hope you do not intend to leave u 
soon, Duncan?" "lam thinking of going away to-mi 
Sir," said Duncan. Tlie knife fell from my mi 
hand : she looked him steadily in the face for the! 
of a minute. — "Duncan," said she, her voice fall 
and the tears droptiing from her eyes, — " Duncan, !■ 
durst ask you before, but I hope you will n 
altogether?" Duncan thrust the plate from befoi 
hito [he middle of the lahle — took up a book that ! 
the window, and looked over the pages — Mary It 
room. No answer was returned, nor any further ' 
made ; and our little party broke up in silence. 

When we met again in the evening;, we were 
HuUcn. My mother tried to speak of indifferent \ 
hut it was apparent that her thoughts had no share ' 
words that dropped from her tongue. My Gitfaeii 
sad, " You will soon forget us, Duncan ; hut thei 
some among us who will not so soon foi^et you." 
again left the room, and sQence ensued, until the ' 
were called together for evening worship. Thei 
one sentence in ray father's prayer that night, » 
Ihink I yet remember, word for word. It may i 
of little importance to tliose who are no wise inta 
all'ected us deeply, and left not a dry cheek 

lily, Itrunsthus: " We areanunworthylittll 

tbou seest here kneeling before thee, our God; bl 

is probable we shall never all kned 

together before thee in this world. We hav 

lived together in peace and happiness, and hoped t 

Jived so much longer ; but since it is thy will that « 

enable us tosubmit to that ■wiWwilVfomnEBa', Midi 

thou scatter us to the tout winiis oi Vewicn.i 

Almighty arm still be about Ub tor eqo4, »a4j 

m Daay ail meet liereoTtcr in anoV\\n «B4||iB 
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The next morning, after a restless night, Duncan rose 
irly, put on his best suit, and packed up some little 
rticles to carry with him. I lay panting and trembling, 
ut pretended to be fast asleep. When he was ready to 
epart, he took his bundle below his arm, came up to the 
ide of the bed, and listened if I was sleeping. He then 
tood long hesitating, looking wistfully to the door, and 
hen to me, alternately ; and I saw him three or four 
times wipe his eyes. At length he shook me gently by 
the shoulder, and asked if I was awake. I feigned to 
start, and answered as if half asleep. •* I must bid you 
farewell,' said he, groping to get hold of my hand. ** Will 
you not breakfast with us, Duncan ?* said I. " No," said 
he, " I am thinking that it is best to steal away, for it will 
break my heart to take leave of your parents, and' — 
"And who, Duncan?' said I. "And you," said he. 
"Indeed, but it is not best, Duncan," said I ; ** we will 
ill breakfast together for the last time, and then take a 
brmal and kind leave of each other." We did breakfast 
ogether, and as the conversation turned on former days, 
: became highly interesting to us all. When my father 
ad returned thanks to Heaven for our meal, we knew 
hat was coming, and began to look at each other. Dun- 
in rose, and after we had all loaded him with our bless- 
gs and warmest wishes, he embraced my parents and 
e. — He turned about. — His eyes said plainly, there is 
•mebody still wanting, but his heart was so full he 
►uld not speak. " What is become of Mary?" said my 
ther ; — Mary was gone. — We searched the house, the 
irden, and the houses of all the cottagers, but she was 
)where to be found. — Poor lovelorn forsaken Mary ! 
he had hid herself in the ancient yew that grows in 
Dnt of the old ruin, that she might see her lover 
jpart, without herself being seen, and might indulge in 
I the luxury of wo. — Poor Mary ! how often have I 
jard her sigh, and seen her eyes red with weeping ; 
bile the smile that played on het\ai\go\^ fe«X\vt^^^\NK«^ 
?bt was mentioned to Duncan's lecommeTv^^Mvwv^-vw^^ 
e melted a heart of adamant. 



I must pass over Duncan's journey to the iiocth Hig^ 
IhhiIs, for wont of room, but n» the evening of the a: 
(la<f after leaving my father's bouse, he reached the 
Eion-house of GlencULch, which stands in a little beautj 
woody strath, commanding a view of the Deu-CaIedoil| 
Sea, and part of the Hebrides ; every avenue, t 
rock, was yet familiar to Duncan's recollection ; 
feelings of his sensible heart, on approaching the al 
of his father, whom he had long scarcely thought of, i 
only be conceived by a heart like liis own. ~ 
without discovering himself, leanied from a peasant t 
Ilia father was still alive, but tliat he bad ncvei 
the loss of his son, for whom he lamented every day > 
tliat his wife and daughter lorded it over him, holding 
his pleasure at nought, and rendered his age extremely 
unhappy; that they had expelled all hts old farmers anct 
vassals, and introduced the lady's vulgar presumptus 
relations, who neither paid him rents, honour, noi 

Old Glenellich was taking his evening walk on thi 
l>y which Duncan descended the strath to his dwi 
lie was pondering on his own misfortunes, and did I 
even deign to lift his eyes as the young stranger a 
proached, but seemed counting the number at t 
wllicll the horses' hoofs had mode on the way. '- ' 
e'en to you, Sir," said Duncan ; — the old man started M 
stared him full in the face, but with a look so unsteady al 
harassed, that he seemed bcapable of distinguishing i 
lineament or feature of it. " Good e'en, good e'en " 
he, wiping his brow with his arm, audpassingby. — 
iliere was in the voice that struck him so fornbly U 
hard to say. — Nature is powerful. — Duncan coidd d 
think of ought to detain him ; and being desirous of m 
iiig how matters went on about the house, thought it n 
to remain some days tnrog. He went into th 
Jdtchen, conversed freely with the servants, andst 
his stepmother and SLStei ap^eu. T^^e'btVMihadallBj 
iasoience and ignorant piide o^ -ivAssrvts Misei W 
•Bi* eminence ; the other secnvei naWtiiiij 'Afik^ 
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disposition, but was entirely ruled by her mother, who 
taught her to disdain her father, all his relations, and 
whomsoever he loved. On that same evening he came 
into the kitchen, where she then was chatting with Dun- 
can, to whom she seemed attached at first sight. *' Lexy, 
my dear," said he, " did you see my spectacles ?" " Yes," 
said she, *' I think I saw them on your nose to-day at 
breakfast." ** Well, but I have lost them since, "• said he. 
"You may take up the next you find then. Sir," said 
she. — The servants laughed. " I might well have known 
what information I would get of you," said he regretfully, 
" How can you speak in such a style to your father, my 
dear lady ?" said Duncan.—" If I were he I would place 
you where you should learn better manners. — It ill be- 
comes so pretty a young lady to address an old father 
thus. "He!" said she, "who minds him?" "He's a 
dotard, an old whining, complaining, superannuated being. 
Worse than a child." "But consider his years," said Dun- 
can; " and besides, he may have met with crosses and 
losses sufficient to sour the temper of a younger man. — 
You should at all events pity and reverence, but never 
despise your father." The old lady now joined them. 
" You have yet heard nothing, young man," said the old 
laird, ** if you saw how my heart is sometimes wrung. — 
Yes, I have had losses indeed." " You losses !" said his 
spouse ; — " No ; you have never had any losses that did 
not in the end turn out a vast profit." — " Do you then ac- 
count the loss of a loving wife and a son nothing ?" said 
he. — " But have you not got a loving wife and a daughter 
in their room ?" returned she ; " the one will not waste your 
fortune as a prodigal son would have done, and the other 
will take care of both you and that, when you can no 
longer do either — the loss of your son indeed I it was the 
greatest blessing you could have received !*' " Unfeeling 
woman !" said he ; " but Heaven may yet restore that son 
to protect the grey hadrs of his old father, and lay his 
head in an honoured grave" The old man's s\\n\.^^^^^ 
quite gone — be cried like a child — his lad^ tu\vi\\c>5.^^Vvv^ 
<t ^t this, his daughter and servants mse^ «.\^>x^- 
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" Inhuman vrretches I" »iid Duncan, Elarliiig up, and p 
ing them aside, " tbua lo moot the feelings of ai 
even although he were not the lord and mnster of you a 
but tnlie notice, the individual amoJig you all that daii 
to offer such another insult to him, I'll roast on that fin. - 
The old msn clung lo him, and looked him ruefully in 
the faeu. " You impudent l)eggarl7 vagabond 1" eaid ilia 
lady, "do you kuair to whom you speak? — Servanta, tunt 
that wretch out of the house, and hunt biin with all the 
dogs in the kennel." "Softly, softly, good lady," said Dui»- 
can, " take care that I do not turn you out of the house.* 
"Alas I good youth," said the old laird, "you little kno v 
what you are about) for mercy's sake forbear: you an 
brewiug vengeance both for yourself and me." " Fe«i 
not," said Duncan, "I will protect you with my life - 
" Pray, may I ask you what 13 your name?" said the ali 
man, still looking earnestly at him. " That you may, 
replied Duncan, " no man has ao good a right to ask ai>J 
thing of me as you have — 1 am Duncan Campbell your 
own son !" " M-m-m-my son I" exclaimed the old man. 
and sunk back on a seat with a convulsive moan. Dun- 
can held him in his arms — he soon recovered, and asked 
many incoherent questions — looked at the two moles on 
his tight leg — kissed him and then wept on his bosom (M 
joy. " God of heaven I" said he, " it is long s' 
could thank thee heartily for any thing ; now 1 do ttm 
thee indeed, for I have found my son ! my dear and a 

Contrary to <vhat might have been expected, Duneio't 
pretty only sister. Alexia, rejoiced most of all in his die- 
Eovery. Slie was almoHt wild with joy at finding such n 
brother. — The old lady, her mother, was said to bwn 
wept bitterly in private, but knowing that DuncEUi woulJ 
be her master, sho behaved to him with civility and t^ 
spect. Every thing was committed to his managemmt, 
and he soon discovered, that besides a good clear e: 
his father had personal tuuds to a great a 
hfUIs and cottages of Glenel&Ai ■« 
Jay. and gladness. 



I his managemmt, 
good clear estilfr] 
'at amount. DgJ 

i 
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is not 80 at my Other's house. Misfortunes seldom 
dngly. Scarcely had our feelings overcome the 
rhich they received by the loss of our beloved 
1, when a more terrible misfortune overtook us. 
;ber, by the monstrous ingratitude of a friend 
le trusted, lost at once the greater part of his hard- 
fortune. The blow came unexpectedly, and dis- 
his personal affairs to such a degree, that an ar- 
ent seemed almost totally impracticable. He 
ed on with securities for several months ; but, per- 

that he was drawing his real friends into danger, 
r signing of bonds which he might never be able to 
1, be lost heart entirely, and yielded to the torrent. 

mind seemed to gadn fresh energy every day. 
tivity and diligence which she evinced in managing 
isdrs of the farm, and even in giving advice with 
to other matters, is quite incredible; — often have 
ght what a treasure that inestimable girl would 
leen to an industrious man whom she loved. All 
orts availed nothing, my father received letters of 
^ on bills to a large amount, and we expected 
lay that he would be taken from us, and dragged 
ison, 

were all sitting in our little room one day, consult- 
lat was best to be done — we could decide upon 
;, for our case was desperate — we were fallen into 

of stupor, but the window being up, a sight ap- 

that quickly thrilled every heart with the keenest 
ons of anguish. Two men came riding sharply up 
back of the old school-house. " Yonder are the 
( of justice now," said my mother, '* what shall we 
We hurried to the window, and all of us soon dis- 
that they were no other than some attorney accom- 

by a sheriff's oflBcer. My mother entreated of 
her to escape and hide himself until this first storm 
erblown, but he would in no wise coTvsewt, «asv«Ycs% 
the bad done nothing of which he wasa&\vKave^,«x^^ 
was determined to meet every one iace \o lasie^wA 
do their worst ; so, finding aH out exvlxe^^VSe^ ^»^^' 

o 
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we could ilo nutliing but sit down and weep. At liaiigtii i 
heaid the noise of their horses at the door, " You " 
better take the men's horses, James," saitl my father, 
there is no other man at hand." " We will stay til! Ihi 
Tap, if you please," said I. The cautious officer did n 
however rap, but, afraid lest his debtor should make h 
escape, he jumped lightly from his horse, and hasted it 
the house. When we heard him open the out 
oud his footsteps approaching along the entry, our heai 
feinted within ua — he opened the door and stepped in 
the room — it was Duncan I our own dearly beloved Duncai 
The women uttered an involuntary scream of surpri^ 
but my father ran and got hold of one hand, and 1 of th 
other — my mother, too, soon had him in her arms, ' 
oiir embrace was short ; for his eyes fixed on Mary, \ 
Stood trembling with joy and wonder in a corner of 
room, changing her colour every moment — he snatchc 
her up in his arms and kissed her lips, and, ere ever 
was aware, her arms had encircled his neck. " O 
dear Mary, " said he, "my heart has been ill at ease s 
1 left you, but I durst not (hen tell you a word of my ir 
for I little knew how I was to find affairs in the plad 
where 1 was going; hut ah I you little illusi 
you owe me another fur the one you cheated n 
then i" so saying, he pressed his lips again to her cheie 
and then led her to her seat. Duncan then recountt 
all his adventures to us, with every circumstance of ii 
good fortune — our hearts were uplifted almost past bea 
ing — nil our cares and sorrows were now forgotten, i 
we were once more the happiest little group that e 
perhaps sat together. Before the cloth was laid for d 
ner, Mary ran out to put on her white gown, and co 
her yellow hair, but was surprised at meetmg with' 
smart young gentleman in the kitchen, with a scariet at 
on bis coat, and a gold-laced hat. Mary baviiig nei 
seen so fine a gentleman, made him a low courtesy, a 
offered (o conduct him to t\ieToam\ \rax\\e sntUed, ai 
told her he was the squire's set voml. "SJB^TO&fi 
»e to ask for the genllematv t\va,\ w ^"■■'^ ' 
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Duncan and Mary walked for two hours in the garden 
that evening — we did not know what passed between 
them, but the next day he asked her in marriage of my 
parents, and never will I forget the supreme happiness 
and gratitude that beamed in every face on that happy 
occasion. I need not tell my readers that my father's 
affairs were soon retrieved, or that I accompanied my 
dear Mary a bride to the Highlands, and had the satis- 
faction of salutmg her as Mrs Campbell, and Lady of 
Glenellich. 



OLD SOLDIER'S TALE. 



"Yi ili<)na UM to he tae hart] -li carted Ml' ni«, goodviTc, 
uld Andrew CJc^inUIi? tr) uld Margsfcl, as he re»Iei) )ii> 
mni-[>oekii no llie corner of the table: "If y«l\ lei it* 
bida »' iiiK^t I'll tell yon n tnlf?." Andrew well knew 1^ 
WBjr to Margaret'* lieart. " It's no to be the battle ^ 
Cnlludon, Iben, Andrtw, jre hue garl ine greet owre often 
About llmt alfcaily.' " Weel, weel, goodwife, itHnnalM 
th« builo o' Cullodrn, tliough 1 like while* to crack tboDl 
Iho ful« o' my young diya." "Ah, Andrew I I'll iw'R 
furgie ynu for itabbing (he young Stuart o* Applti. I 
wUh Uod may forgle you : but if ye dliina icpt'iii o' tlul, 
y«Tl lian a binck orcoiinl to render ■gitin ae dny." "Ay, 
but St will maybe be long till thai day; an' Til jiuitUll 
ya, giHidwlfe, tlint I'll never repent o' that deed. 1 wtd 
has sllckll a' the rebel crew, an' their papisli prjnci*, the 
aamo wsy, if I could bao yd my neevc* on him ; repenl. 

" Andrew, ye miiy gae your ways down to DecphopRi 
WB hae nan bed to lay ye in ; ye'ru no gnuo to bide beti J 
r' ntjiht, an' Die mom the Sabbath day." ■' There'* te'l 
yo now I iheri.-'a fur ye I that'* the gratitude that an «dt|l 
tudgor'i to cxpeni frac the fock that he has we d~ 
ventured hl« life for ! weel. weel, I'M rather trodge a.M 
down to Druphopo, aiild, an' atUf, an' wearied at I r 
tin 111 replant when ony auld witch in the country U 
me." " Come your waya Into tilia coiy nook ayont i^ 
Aiidniwi t'U e'i>ii laV ^o« to ^ot «b riv^ "' 
r^pctilMiicf, Wp .iliiiuW ii' iVo tt* wcNiaxMi^ 
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fJone to/ •• The deil tak* ye, goodwife, gin ye haena 
spoken a mouthfu' o' sense for aince ; fair fa' your honest 
Heart, you are your father's bairn yet, for a' that's come 
^.n' gane." But the unyielding spuit of Andrew never 
forsook him for a moment. He was no sooner seated, 
t.han, laying his meal-pocks aside, and turning his dim eye 
towards old Margaret, with a malicious grin, he sung the 
following stanza of an old song, with a hollow and 
tremulous croon : 

** O the fire, the fire and the smoke 

That frae oar bold British flew, 
Whea we surrounded the rebels rudo. 

That waefu' popish crew ! 
And O the blood o' the rebels rude 

Alang- the field that ran ; 
The hurdies bare we tamed up there 

Of many a Highland dan/' 

But ere he had done with the last stanza, his antagonist 
had struck up in a louder and shriller key, "Hey, Johnny 
Cope, are ye waukin yet," &c., which quite drowned 
Andrew, and sharpened the acrimony of his temper. He 
called her "an auld Jacobite'' — and wished he "had ken'd 
her in the year forty-sax, he wad hae gotten her strappit 
like a herring." He had however, given her her cue ; she 
overpowered him with songs on the side of the High- 
landers, against whom Andrew had served, all of them so 
scurrilous and severe, that he was glad to begin his tale 
that he might get quit of them : it was to the following 
effect, but were I to tell it in his own dialect, it would be 
unintelligible to the greater part of readers. 

"You will often have heard, gudewife, that the Duke 
of Cumberland lay long in a state of inaction that year 
that he pursued the rebels to the north, so long indeed 
that many had concluded that he durst not follow them 
into their native fastnesses. The Duke, however, acted 
with great prudence, for the roads were bad, and the rivers 
impassable, and by remaining about Aberdeen until the 
return of spring, he kept the rebels Mp «kvow% vV^vt 
mountains, and prevented them from comm\.\Axv^ ^^T^^'i- 
datioDS on the LowJa/ids. 

o2 
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" I was a sergeant in the Royals then, and was ordei 
lo tlie westward, along with soiue of the Campbells, 
secure cetlain passes and fortresses, by which the 
kept up a communication with the south. We tei 
two weeks nt a little village on the Don, but all wat 
on that road, nor did we ever lay hold of one suspicions.' 
character, though we kept a iratch at the Bridge-endj 
both night and day, It was about the beginning of Marcl^ 
ind the weather was dreadful ; the snow was drilUng: 
every night ; and the roads were so blocked up by wreath) 
and ice, that to march seemed impossible, although w« 
knew that on the road west from us the Highlanders hl4'' 
established a line of communication ; and besides, i*k 
could get nothing where we were, either lo eat or drink. 
The gentlemen at headquarters knew not that the snoir 
lay so deep in the heights of Strath-Don, and we receive^ 
orders to inarch directly to the westward, to the nest linft 
of road. None of us liked the duty we were engaged Ih^ 
for besides being half famished with cold and hunger, ir# 
had accounts every day of great bodies of rebels that wi 
hovering about the country of the Grants, and, Brae-M 
laying all true subjects under contribution, and taki 
from the country people whatever they pleased. We 
likeTiise alarmed by a report that John Roy Stui 
accompanied by the Maclauchlans, had cut in pieces 
our forces stationed at Keith, which turned out & vi 
trifling matter after all, but it left us as we supposed, qi 
exposed to every incursion from the north, and we 
highly discontented. Captain Reginald Campbell 
manded this flying party, a very brave fellow, and a 
vhom a soldier might speak as a friend. One day 
came up &om Lord Kintore's house, and after inspect' 
the different companies, he took me aside, and asked ' 
I liked the service. " Faith, Captain," says I, "if we 
long here, you will soon have a poor account of v 
render; the men are positively dying with hunger 
cold. The Campbells TtvaVe good shtft, for they 
the horrid jargon of the coviTiln-, ^m1 bs^ot^ 
•Bo/aJs, we can get not a motseV i »n4 'o^ *j — ^ 
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if these d—d Macintoshes come down upon us, we will not 
be a mouthful to them. Poor Renwick and Colstan are 
both dead already ; and curse me if I was not afraid that 
these hungry ragamuffins of the village would eat them/' 

" If ye are gaun to tell us a story, Andrew/* said old 
Margaret, "tell it even on, without mixing it up wi' 
cursing and swearin<i:. What good can that do to the 
story ? Ye gar a' my heart dirle to hear ye.*' 

** Owther let me tell it in my ain way, gudewife, or else 
want it." 

" Weel, Andrew, 111 rather want it than hear ye tak* 
His name in vain." 

"Wha's name? The deil's, I fancy; for the deil 
another name blew frae my tongue the night. It is a 
pity, gudewife, that ye sude be sic a great hypocrite ! I 
hate a hypocrite ! An' a' you that mak a fike an' a cant 
about religion, an' grane an* pray, are hypocrites ilka soul 
o' ye. Ye are sodgers that haena the mense to do your 
duty, and then blubber an' whine for fear o' the lash. 
But I ken ye better than ye ken yoursel ; ye wad rather 
hear nought else but swearing for a month, or ye didna 
hear out that story. Sae I'll e'en gae on wi't to please 
mysel; the deil-ma-care whether it please you or no^ 

*• When men die of cold, sergeant, it is for want of 
exercise," said he, " I must remedy this. Gemble, you 
are a brave fellow ; take ten men with you, and a guide, 
and proceed into the district of Strathaven ; look at the 
state of the roads, and bring me all the intelligence you 
can about these rebel clans that are hovering over us." 

" Accordingly, I took the men and a guide, and one of 
the Campbells who could talk Gaelic, and proceeded to 
the north-west till I came to the Avon, a wild and rapid 
river; and keeping on its banks, through drift and snow, we 
turned in rather a southerly direction. We had not 
travelled long by the side of a stream till I observed that 
the road had very lately been traversed, either by a large 
body of men or cattle, yet it was so wholly drifted U15 
that we could in no wise discover whicYv o^ \V^?.^ \\,\v^\ 
been. It was moreover all sprinkled w\l\v \Aoo^> ^\v\^ 



hail nn ominous appearance, but none of ug could t 
whnt it meant. I observed that the two Highlandej 
Campbell aod the guide, spoke about it In ibdr oi| 
language, in a vchemeitt manner, and from their laai 
and motions I concluded that they were greatly alarme 
hut when I asked them what they meant, or tvbat Ih 
were saying, they made me noausner. I asked them ii 
they supposed it to have been thnt made that track, a: 
left all that blood upon the snow ? but they only shot 
their heads and said, "they could not pe tehlUng hen 
Still it appeared to have been shed in larger quantities 
we proceeded ; the wet snow that was falling had n ~ 
with it, and gorged it up so, that it seemed often as i 
road had been covered with hillocks of blood. 

" At length we came up lo a large wood, and by t 
side of it a small hamlet, where some joiners and si 
resided, and here we commenced our inquiries. My ti 
Highlanders asked plenty fur their own information, b 
they spoke English badly, and were so averse to tell t 
any thing, that 1 had nearly lost oil patience with thei 
At length, by dint of threats, and close questionii^ 
understood that the rebels had fortified two strong ci 
to the southward, those of Corgarf and Brae-Mar — tl^ 
a body of the Mackintoshes had passed by that some pla 
about three hours before our arrival, with from twei 
to thirty horses, all laden with the carcasses of sheep wh 
they hod taken up on the Duke of Gordon's lands, ( _^^ 
were carrying to Corgarf, which they were proviBionii 
abundantly. I asked if there were anjr leaders . 
gentletnen of the party, and was answered, that Glenfen 
and Spital were both with it, and that it was likely eoi 
more, either of the Farquharsons or Mackintoshes, wou 
be passing or repassing there tliat same night 0( QC 
morning. This was an unwelcome piece of news lo m 
for, owing to Ihe fatigue we had undergone, and the E 
of snow, which had increased the whole day, we c< 
not Bga'ai Teach Strath-Don that night, nor indeed 
place in our rear, for i£ we \»aA nEsa-jsi '*, ^i\a ■( 
^4 thift would have facea !.VlU^^ ''A-^AU.Ji 
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ippeared the most unaccountable circumstance to me 
[ had ever seen, that the country at so short a distance 
ihould be completely under the control of the different 
irmies ; but it was owing to the lines of road from which 
;here were no cross ones, or these only at great distances 
rom one another. 

"Necessity has no law; we were obliged to take up 
mr quarters at this wretched hamlet all night, at the 
mminent risk of our lives. We could get nothing to eat. 
There was not meat of any description in these cots that 
we could find, nor indeed have I ever seen any thing in 
these Highland bothies, saving sometimes a little milk or 
wretched cheese. We were obliged to go out a foraging, 
and at length, after great exertion, got hold of a she-goat, 
lean, and hard as wood, which we killed and began to 
roast on a fire of sticks. Ere ever we had tasted it, there 
came in a woman crying piteously, and pouring forth 
torrents of Gaelic, of which I could make nothing. I 
understood, however, that the goat had belonged to her ; 
it had however changed proprietors, and I offered her no 
redress. I had no trust to put in these savages, so I 
took them all prisoners, men and women, and confined 
them in the same cot with ourselves, lest they might 
have conveyed intelligence to the clans of our arrival, 
placing the two Highlanders as sentinels at the door, to 
prevent all ingress or egress until next morning. We 
then dried our muskets, loaded them anew, fixed our 
bayonets, and lay down to rest with our clothes on, wet 
and weary as we were. The cottagers, with their wives 
and children, lighted sticks on the fire, and with many 
wild gestiures babbled and spoke Gaelic all the night. I, 
however, fell sound asleep, and I believe so did all my 
companions. 

** About two in the morning one of the soldiers awaked 
me from a sound sleep, by shaking me by the shoulder, 
without speaking a word. It was a good while before I 
could collect my senses, or remember vvYiete \ '^fts, ^xsX 
aJJ the while my ears were stunned by t\ve ^\^eat^«oX 
ounds of Gaelic, seemingly issuing ftom atv YvxwAte^ 
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tongues. ■' Whal is all Ihia, Mend?" said I. ' 
said he; " I suppose it is the Mackinloshes, n 
dead men, t/iat's all," " Oh I if that be alt," returned -^ 
" Ihat is a matter of small consequence ; but d 
Mackiu toshes, if they shall not get as f^ood as they givftj 
"Hush !" whispered he again; "what a 
undeistand a word of their language. I think our ai 
tiuels are persuading them to pass on." With that on^ 
of our prisoners, an old man, called out, and waa answt 
by one of the passengers, who then seemed to be gob 
away. The old man then began a babbling and tell^ 
him something aloud, always turning a suspicious gUi 
on ine ; but while he was yet in the middle of his speet 
Campbell turned round, levelled hia musket at 
rascal, and shot hini dead. 

" Such an uproar then commenced as never w 
seen in so small a cot — women screaming like a parcel 
she-goats; children mewing like cats; and men babbU 
and crying out in Gaelic, both without and will 
Campbell's piece was reloaded in a moment, and lu 
there was for expedition, for they were attacked at i 
door by the whole party, and at last twenty guns were 
flred on them at once. The sod walls, however, shelte 
us effectually, while every shot that we could gel t 
from the door or the holes in tbe wall, killed or woun 
some, and whoever ventured in hod two or three bayon 
in each side at onee. We were in a sad predicameut, I 
it came upon us all in an instant, and we had no shift 1 
to make the best of it we could, which we did witbi 
any dismay; and so safe did we find ourselves withit 
sod walls, that whenever any of them tried to 1 
through the roof, we had such advantage, that we al 
heat them off at the first assault ; and moreover, w( 
them distinctly between us and the snow, but within 
was darkness, and they could see nothing. That vtH 
plagued us most of all was the prisoners that we 1 
within among us, foe they were constantly in our « 
ttiid we were falling over V\iewi, ani coroHitia iW 
I ^(ODjtsct with them in eveij i»)tDBi 
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hem and flung them from us in great wrath, to make 
hem keep into holes, yet there were so many of them, 
md the house was so small, it was impossible. We had 
now beat our enemies back from the door, and we took that 
opportunity of expelling our troublesome guests: our 
:rue Highlanders spoke something to them in Gaelic, 
ivhich made them run out as for bare life. '*Cresorst, 
:resorst," cried our guide ; they ran still the &ster, and 
Neve soon all out among the rebels. It was by my own 
express and hurried order that this was done, and never 
was any thing so imprudent! the whole party were so 
3verjoyed that they set up a loud and reiterated shout, 
mixed with a hurra of laughter. What the devil s the 
matter now? thinks I to myself. I soon found that out 
to my sad experience. The poor cottagers had been our 
^eatest safeguard ; for the rebels no sooner knew that all 
their countrymen and their families were expelled and 
safely out, than they immediately set fire to the house on 
all sides. This was not very easily eflPected, owing to the 
wet snow that had fallen : besides, we had opened holes 
all the way round the heads of the walls, and kept them 
off as well as we could. It was not long, however, till 
we found ourselves involved in smoke, and likely to be 
suffocated. I gave orders instantly to sally out ; but the 
door being triply guarded, we could not effect it. In one 
second we undermined the gable, which falling flat, we 
saUied forth into the midst of the rebels with fixed 
bayonets, and bore down all before us. The dogs could 
not stand our might, but reeled like the withered leaves 
of a forest that the winds whirl before them. I knew not 
how the combat terminated, for I soon found myself 
overpowered, and held fast down by at least half a dozen 
Highlanders. I swore dreadfully at them, but they only 
laughed at me, and, disarming me, tied my hands behind 
my back. ** I'm not in a very good way now,*' thought 
I, as they were keckling and speaking Gaelic around me. 
Two of them stood as sentinels over me ioi aSoovsX nX\^ 
space of an hour, when the troop joined us \tv«.\i0^i 
nd marched away, still keeping by the side oi XV^ w«x. 
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and taking me along nith them. It was uow tlie breal 
6ay, and I looked about anxiously if I 
my companians; but Done of Ifaem were with us, ssfl 
concluded that tbey were all killed. W 
and ugly-looting vili^e called Tamaotoul, inhabited b, 
set dI* the most outlandish ragamuffins that I e 
life saw ; the men were so ragged and rough i: 
appearance, that they looked rather like savages t 
creatures ol a Christian country : and the n 
shame nor sense of modesty about theni, and of tl 
Highland soldiers seemed quite sensible, and treated thHJI 
accordingly. Here I was brought in before their o 
mander for examination. He was one of the Farqubargod 
a. very civil and polite gentleman, but as passionate 
wild bull, and spoke the English language so imperfect 
that I deemed it convenient not to understand a w 
that he said, lest I should betray some secrets a 
commander. 

" Surcheon," said he, "you heffingpeen tahken cari^fl 
te harms, tat is, te kuns and te sorts, akelnst our awf^ 
plessit aohofrain, and his lennoclimore Prince Sha 
Stehuait, she shoold pc kiSng you ofer to pe shot tnl 
heat wit powter and te pullets of kuns till you pe tf 
Not te more, if you will pe cantor of worts to aT 
shall pe asking, akainst te accustoms of war y 
not pe shot wit ponter and te pullets of kuns in 
and prains till she pe teat, put you shall pe hold in fl 
pondage, and peated wit sticks efry tay, and e^ in' 
and efry mhoming, till she pe answering all and mbeil 

" I beg your pardon, captain," says I, " but 
dinna understand Gaelic, or Earse, or how d'ye ei 

"Cot pe t — ming your improotencp, and te hignorB 

of yourself, tat cannot pe tahfcing town hany ting intfl . 
your Gtuhpid praln tat is not pelng spohken in te •U1' 
Lowlands prohgue. Hupupup ! Cot pe tahking to p ^ I 
a pase repellioner of a Sassenach tief ! Finlay PawB |^^ 
MacaJister Monro, 5011 are pemg \ii n\osV\eaa «X dl fl 
men, pe trawing hout 3<nit c\a'jai\\0Te,Bii4\l '^vo.^jg 
hoff tat creat SaBse^^wA.Te^e^:^"fe«^* 
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I shoul of Tonald Farquhaison, put yours shall 
r for it." 

m in a waur scrape now than eTer," thinks I to 
f : however, I pretended to be listening attentively 
that the captain was saying, and when he had done 
ok my head : '* I am really sorry, captain/' says I, 
I cannot understand a word that you are saying.** 
[u, shay, shay," said he, "shell pe mhaking you to 
stand petter eneugh." I was then conducted to the 
3f the house, with all the men, women, and children 
3 village about me. The diminutive Finlay Bawn 
id his claymore deliberately upon a stone — the 
rs bared my neck, and I was ordered to lay it flat 
the stump of a tree that they had selected as a 
nient block. '* Captain,'^ says I, " it is a shame for 

kill your prisoner whom you took fighting in the 
or what he supposed to be right : you are domg the 

and which of us is in the right let Heaven decide. 
*li tell you what it is, captidn, 111 bet you a guinea, 

1 pint of aquavitae into the bargain, that if none of 
end any assistance to that d— d shabby fellow, he 
not be able to cut off my head in an hour." The 
n swore a great oath that no one should interfere, 
aughing aloud, he took my bet. My hands only 
bound. I stretched myself upon the snow, and laid 
;ck flat upon the stump. Finlay threw off his jacket, 
lised himself to the stroke. I believe the little wretch 
ht that he would make my head fly away I do not 
how far. I however kept a sharp look out from 
irner of my eye, and just as his stroke was descending, 
i my head a sudden jerk to the one side towards his 
)n which he struck his sword several inches into 
►lid root of the birch tree. He tugged with all his 
;, but could in no wise extricate it. I lost not a 
jnt, but, plaiting my legs around his, I raised myself 
;ainst his knees, and overthrew him with ease. I 
ow great need of exertion ; for lYiou^ \ '??^& ^\^^ 
as strong and heavy as he, yet tn^ Yimv^ \i««i'jEi 
1 was greatly against me. It Viwj^^eoft^ ^^X./v\^ 
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Irjing to recover himself as he fell, he filighled with h 
fate downward. I threw myself across his neck, bi 
my nhole strength and weight squeeied his face and be* 
down wnong the snow. The men and women shouti 
and clapped their hnnds until all the forests of Sttathavtil 
rang again. I found I now had him safe ; for though b 
eserled himself with all his power, he could only dragj 
himself backward tlirough the snow, and as I kept iDfJ 
position firm, he was obliged to drag me along with liinv 
so that not being able to get any breath, bis strength si 
biled him, and in less than five minutes he could do a 
more than now and then move a limb, like a frog that B 
crushed beneath a wagon wheel. 

" None of thera, however, offered to release tht^ 
countryman, until I, thinking that he was clean guM 
arose from above him of my own accord. I was salutq 
by all the women, and many of them clasped me in I 
arms and kissed me ; and the prettiest and best dre 
one among them took oil' toy bonds and threw them anayj 
at which the captain seemed nothing offended, 
then conducted back to the iini in triumph, while .j 
Finlay Bawn Beg Macalister Monro was left lying w 
the snow, and his sword sticking fast in the stump of tl 
birch tree; and for any thing 1 know it is sticking tha 
to this day. 

" I was loaded with little presents, and treated with d 
best that the village could afford. The captain paid jS 
wager; but before we had done drinking our whiskja 
got as drunk as a boar, and 1 fear behaved i 
middling way. I liod some indistinct remembrance aj 
wards of travelling over great hills of snow, and byn 
side of a frozen lake, and of fighting with some Hin 
Janders, and being dreadfully mauled, but all was I" 
dream ; and next morning, when 1 awoke, I found n 
lying in a dungeon vault of the castle of Biae-Mar, • 
little withered heath, and all over battered with blofl 
wMe every bone of my body "was achm^ with pain. 
hadaome terrible day swittv these confeAHii^A.'^ia 
«(l Mackintoshes, but \ got a. xoiiixi Mncuift «A «e 
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all the play was played ; it is a long story, but well worth 
telling, and if you will have patience — ** 

" Andrew," said old Margaret, "the supper is waiting ; 
when we have got that an' the prayers by, we'll then hae 
the story out at our ain leisure ; an' Andrew, ye sal hae the 
best i' the house to your supper the night." 

" Gudewife, ye*re no just sic a fool as I thought you 
were," said Andrew ; " that's twice i* your life ye hae 
spoken very good sense. I trow we'll e'en take your 
advice, for ye ken how the auld sang ends, 

** Gin ye be for the cock to craw, 
Gie him a nievfa* groatd, dearie.** 
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SCENE I. 

"What are ye greetin' for, Katie Cheyne?" *'Vm 
greetin' nane, Duncan; I wonder to hear ye." "Why, 
woman, ye're greetin' till your very heart's like to burst 
the laces of your gown — gie owre, for gudesake, else I 
shall greet too." **0 no, Duncan Stewart, I wadna wish 
to see you greeUn' like a wean — how can I help sobbin', 
when I leave my mother's house for a fremit place?" 
•* Keep up your heart, lass — your new place will grow like 
a hame, and fremit folk like sisters and brothers.'' "Well, 
I trust sae ; what ails that wee lamb, that it bleats sae 
s£drly, Duncan ?* "It's bleatin' for its mither ; it has lost 
her, poor thing." "Can lambs like other creatures 
better than their mothers?" " Na, Katie, nor half so well 
either." " O they are happy, happy creatures ; but f 
maun gang — sae gude day." 

" Now that young simple lassie with the light feet, the 
blue een, the white hand, and sae \lU\e lo s>vj,\\^& ^^«^ 
£w to gaur me make a fool of myseV?. §>Vvc Tftawx^XNa:*'^ 
m^ic in ber feet, for her light steps ^o daxvcivw^ nXmwv^ 



iny heart ; and then her een ! I Ih'mk blue 
my rum, and black snes are IJUle better; and then 
tongue. 'Cau Iambs like other creatures better that] 
their mothers, Duncan?' The los^e will drive 
demented. Simple soul, now she little kenned that 
words are the best of all words for winning hearts ; I thi 
I'll Gtep on and tell her." 

■' Katie Cheyne, ray dow, ye're no ill to overu 
" 1 didnn like to hurt ye wi' rinnin' after me, Duni 
"Did ye na, Katie! — simplicity egaini weel, now I 
simplicity: simplicity Eaith the proverbi — it's nae mi 
what the proverb eaith ; but I say this, that I love 
Katie Cheyne, wi' ali my heart, and with both my ' 
as the daft sang says.*' " Men are queer creatui 
Duncan Stewart, an' ye're ana o' the queerest 
and I'm no sure that 1 understand you. Did Jane Rui 
and Peg Tamson understand you, when you vowed 
more stars than the sky contains that ye loved them, 
loved tliem ulone 't Duncan, Duncan I" " Hout, that 
when I kenned nae betteri love them, giggling hempti 
I'd sooner bait a fox trap wi' my heart than send it 
pray a gate. But I am a man now, Katie Cheyne, oni 
like you, and liking you, I love you, and loving 
fmn would marry you. My heart's lighter with 
confession." "Aiid my heart's lighter too, Duncan Slei 
— sae we maun e'en let twa ligiit hearts gang thegithi 
But, O Duncan, this maunna be fur some time yet. " 
maun be richer, we maun gather mair prudence 
alaa ! what's two young creatures, though their hearts 
full of iove, when the house b empty of plenishing 
" Now this is what I call happiness, Katie Cheyne — " 
baith daft and dix/y, but we maunna wed yet, ye say, 
we get gear and plenishing. Be it sae. But now, di 
Katie, ye are a simple creature, and may profit by f 
wisdom o' man. Take care o' yourael in the grand hoi 
ye are gaun to. Folks there have smart looks, and 
tongaes, and never put bait t,\\e Iwart inW their words t 
I fionest shepherd lad dots, wW \)».vc\\ea 'Va *s 
' » niountains, w'llh t\ve v)<«4 ol UoiSn^ia vw 
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lis visible firmament above him. Be upright, and 
i], and just towards me; read at spare times, in your 

and beware of those creatures whose coats are of 
colours, and who run when the bell rings." *'Ay, 
ake ye care of the ewe-milking lasses, Duncan. 
'■ will be setting on of leglins, and happing wi' plaids, 
ong-singing, and whispering when Katie Cheyne's 
sight. But whenever you see ripe lips and roguish 
link on me, and on our solemn engagement, Duncan 
rt." ** Solemn engagement! the lass has picked that 

some Cameronian sermon. It sounds like the 
ell. I shall set ye in sight of your new habitation, 
len farewell till Lammas fair." 

SCENE II. 

^eary fa* thee, Duncan Stewart. Solemn engage- 
what a serious sound there is in the very words. I 
leaped o'er the linn wi* baith een open. I have 
I my head wi' my ain hand. To be married is 
g, a light soke is easily worn, and a light yoke is 
borne. But I am worse than wedded, I am chained 
e a fox amo* chickens, tied like a hawk amo' hen 
-I am fastened by a solemn engagement, and canna 
»sed till siller comes. I maun gang to kirk and 
t wi* an antenuptial collar about my neck, and Katie 
e's name painted on*t, and all who run will read, 
ver can face Peg Tamson nor Nell Rodan ; they'll 
There gangs poor Duncan Stewart, the sUly lad, 
neither single nor married.' I like nae lass half 
el, but then it's the bondage o' the solemn engage- 
who would have thought such a simple creature 
^ave picked up twa such lang-nebbit, peacock-tailed 
? Hoolie, Duncan ! here comes thy mother." 
ancan ! son Duncan ! you are speakin' to yersel'. 
»ung man ever speaks to himseP unless he is in 
" An' what an I be, dear mither, there is nought 
ral in the situation." " Love, my soiv, Va xv^\.>Msii 
rben Gxed on a proper object; you \iaN^ %o^\ 
od high blood in your veins, and il yo\i\ooW>^% 
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you will lift little. Keep your mother's houae in rt 
brance," " I never thouglit a thought about il. . 
ye Trere a lady, for ye have aye s^d sae, but simple bloq^l 
bauds up a poor man's roof-tree, while gentle blood patttj 
It about his lugs." "Lugs! O that son of mine sfaooU^ 
utter that vulgar word! O thai a descendant of the ai 
and honourable house of Knockhoolie should speak Ihf 
langui^e of plebeian life 1 How will you apeed in 
wooiog with your tkii cousiu of Glenpethei, if ym, 
fcuilty of such vulgarisms'^ How will a man entet « 
dignity upou bee &ir possessioua, seven acres of peatmo^ 
and a tower with a stone stair — who says. ' Lugs ?' ' 
inither, mither, it's all over, all these grand vi^oni 
vanish now-, I am not my own man, I am settled, tied uj 
tethered, side-kngled — I am under a solemn engagement 
" What ! has a son of Knocthoolie wedded below li 
degree? that shame should ever fall on an ancient 
house — on a house whose dowry is a long descent and 
spotless honour — on a house that's as good as related to 
that of Pudinpoke, one of the most ancient names in the 
south country. Duncan Stewart, there has been Kno^B 
hoolie in Knocbboolie longer than tongue can tell|^| 
history reckon." " Married ! mither, marrying's nougj^^ 
it'a but a shoot thegither o' twa foolish things, by ■ ^H 
mur foolish than either. But I'm contracted, besp<^9 
gi'en awa'-, I'm no m; aiu man, I'm the slave o' a BriBaMB 
engagement ; heard ye ever sic binding and unloo8era0 
words ? And wha wad hae thought that a simple queaif, * 
like Katie Cheyne, would have had such words in ber 
head?" " Solemn engi^ement, my son j these are looseable 
words, keep the enchantment of the law, and the spell 
o' pen and ink away from them. But Katie Cheyne! a 
lassie who has never heard of her grandfather, a creature 
dropped like a flower seed in a desert, ia she decreed 
to give an heir to the house of Knocklioolle ?" "O 
mither, I'm a born gowk, a predestined gomerol, and 
doomed to be your sorrow. O oati wit or wise words 
loo^e roe? Try your \\aHA,\iul. \jei\M.&e\Me ■«\'^\W 
Jj^Aloi she's a Bimv\o \aBs\c. ■"■■' «-> i™^ 
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»ide o' her good opinion, and slip this antenuptial halter 
t o' her hand ; and then 1 shall gang singin' wi' a free 
>t owre the hill to my cousin o' Glenpether." '* Spoken 
e thy mother's son I O that you had ever such a sense 
your bom dignity ! O that you would leave off the 
Igar pursuits of the quoits, and pitch the bar, and hap, 
!p, and loup, and learn to speak the language of polished 
i. Learn to think much and say little, and look as if 
u knew every thing, so that the reputation of wisdom 
ght remain with the house of Knockhoolie." 

SCENE III. 

" Well, mither, what says Katie ? O the simple slut ! 

the young uninstructed innocent I 'Can lambs like 
ber creatures better than their mothers, Duncan V She's 
sweet as a handful of unpressed curd, and as new to 
e world as fresh kimed butter. But solemn engagement ; 
lat says she to the solemn engagement ?" " Little, 
mean, very little ; first she put one hand to her eye, 
d then another, and at last said, ' He made it, and he 
ly undo it, but I maun hae his ain word for*t, for 
thers are mithers, and may be wilfu'.' '^ " O then, I ha\ e 
t this matrimonial hap-shackle off, and am free. Losh, 
w light I am ! I think I have wings on. Now I can 
e east, and flee wast, here a word and there a word, 
up afore the lasses as crouse as a cock with a double 
.me on. I'll make them sigh at their suppers.*' '* You 
.ve reason, my son, to be lifted up of heart, ye can now 
t as becomes your mother's house. What colour had 
«ir cousin of Glenpether when ye steppit ben wi' the 
nd word and the well-bred bow?" " Colour! just the 
Id colour, a kind o' dun and yellow. But ye see there 
is a great deal of blushing and snirting, and bits o' made 
ughs, as if to keep down a thorough guffaw. I hare 
e notion o' courting ladies." " Tell me, Duncan, how 
►u demeaned yourself, and how your cousin received 
yn," ** That's a lang story, mither, and aioXst^^ «xv^. ^ 
jpit an' I whistlet, and wha sVionVd com^ lo >^v^ ^<2kQ^ 

a dink and sonsie lassie* ane BeW "NLaeaxa. * \^ ^>s»^ 
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Mattie at home?' says I; ' Deed is she,' says the lass.S 
nice & lassie as well could be. So ye think, niilher, ll 
Katie Cheyne will free me i" " No doubt of it, Dunolj 
my child ; well, what next?" " Wcel, this BeU Mao 
says to me — I wish you hod seen her, mother, a quean ll 
spunk and smeddum, and then her tongue, says Bell, S 
she, ' Yea, sir, she is at hame, will ye walk int 
kitchen till I inform her ?' The kitchen, thiiilts 1, is 
beneath me, however she gied me sic a look, aae into 111 
kitchen went I, shoulder to sliouldet wi' Bell Macarafl 
"O son Duncan, ye will hreak my heart: a kitch^l 
wench, and you a son of the house of KnockhoolieM 
■"Ifyouarenot inahurry, sir,'"aay3 Bell Macara, 'IbaviiJ 
a bakin' o' bread to put to the fire.' ' I ani i 
hurry,' says I. ' No doubt on't,' said she, 'sir, 
sirred me. ' they are aye in the greatest haste that hi 
least to do,' She's a queer weelfaur'd quean no 
BeU Macara, and has a gift at baurning bread." 
son, tell me what passed between you and your ll 
cousin, or hold your peace for ever." *' O but 1 a 
relate baith courtships, for that ane has a natural referen 
to the other." "Both courtships! Have you ( 
both mud and mistress?" " Mither, mither, be rem 
now, if yc ever saw a lass, bonnie belibe, skilful wi' t| 
een, mischievous wi' her tongue, spreading out a' 1 
loveliness before ye, like Laird Dobie's peacocit'a 
'■ How, Duncan, can ye speak so to me, one of | 
daughters of the house of Kiiockhoolie ?" "Daughd 
ay ! but had ye been ane o' its sons I Or, what woi 
please me better, were you as young as ye hae been,l| 
89 well-faur'd, wi' an auld-farrand tongue, and twa % 
that could look the lark out o' tile lift, and you 1 
a pleasant lad, wi' love strong within him, ah, n 
" My dear son, my dear son, why remind me of ft 
days? let all byganes be byganes." "There noW,.'l 
kenned nature would speak, in spite of you : and vi 
blame for an hour's daffi.ii' vi'v' \>aTm\e^\l Miican? {■ 
free (o own, but a man canna \\B\¥\ua'Qi\.M 
weatJerfu" turu for taWn in\Qve. So, wi-js tiSV^ 
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—this was the hinderend of all, says Bell to me, 
miss a kind reception up stairs, ye may come down 
and gie a poor body a fleein' bode.' ' There's my 
on t,' says I ; and I walked up stairs wi' her, hand 
id. Then, ye see, she opened the door o* my lady 
s room, and cried out, ' Mr Duncan Stewart, 
, from Knockhoolie ;* and in 1 gaed, my bonnet in 
.nd, my best plaid wrapped about me, wi' beck 
.' binge, lookin this way and that way." '* Duncan 
't, are ye ravin*, a grey plaid, and becking and 
; ! had you both your dogs with you ?** '* I wish 
ad been, poor dumb creatures ; but 1 did my best 
it them. Bell Macara lookit at my cousin, and my 

at Bell Macara — that queer kind of look when. 
It speaking, lasses say sic a ane*s a sumph, or sic a 
i sensible fallow. Now Bell Macara*s twa een said, 
a comical chap, he's no a made up frae the pan and 
' Be seated, cousin Duncan,' said my cousin to me ; 
)wn she sat on the sofa, and down clinked 1 beside 
Sit still, Mattie,' says 1, ' for 1 have some queer things 
\* * Say away,' she says, * what would ye say T 
no certain yet,' quoth I, 'what I'm going to say ; 
ken brawly what I'm going to do.' And afore she 

kenned or cared, I had nearly given her a hearty 

that wad hae done her heart gude." 
[a I ha! well done, Duncan. It was a bold and 
ight way of beginning to woo, but ladies of our 

love the brave and the bold, though I know such 
; measures are opposed by many ladies of quality, 
theless, I approve, get on ; how did she take it ?" 
; middling, she reddened up, called me rude, forward, 
ry-bred, till I was obliged to try my lip on her cheek 

and that sobered her." " Well, Duncan, well, 
ou should not have been quite so audacious. Men 

pity woman's softness, but are rude in the sight 04 
^orld." " Na, mither, na, — I threw my plaid o'er 
ind under that pieasant screen^ €eii puX \X X.^ "ns^ 
r if she could like me ; — me rude «ioTe ^^ ^Qt\^\ 'V 
tier than that/' " There's hope o* 70x1 ^«1, xc^^ ^^ ^* 
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and what said the young ladyV" " Voung lad;!'| 
sae young, five and Ihirty, failh ! Says she t< " ~ 

plaids.' ■ Ye hate plaids," says 1 1 ' that's queer.' 
sae queer either,' said abe, ' for they make ua ' 
would never have the face to do without them.' 
blessings on the shepherd's plaid.' cried I, 'it haps us fti 
the storm, it is the canopy of kindly hearts ; many a swe 
and soft word, many a half unwilling kiss, many a w« 
fulfilled vow have passed under it. The een o' ma1i( 
conna glance through it, the stars nor the moon eithei 
it's a blessed happing.' ' Ye had better, as ye havet 
far to gang to grow daft, break into song at oaxi, 
said our cousin. ' Thank ye,' said I ; and I sang i 
sang, ane made o' the moment, clean aff-loof, t 
your long studied, dreigh-of-coming CDtn positions. 
na ! down came the words wi' me, with a gush likei 
shelling. I have verse the natural gate, and ithei 
by inoculation. I sang such a song ; listen n 
TAe Skepherd'n Piiid. 






aii. pWd 



" Really, Duncan, my dear son, there is a rastic gll 

about the veraes, but do not give up your miiid 

common an accompVishment. What said your coi 

" ' Pray favour roe w'lth tVi& c\\Dms; si\i ^e ■,'-\.w 

afcboTusea.' ' This ialhe <^otu< Hfti\,»a4.\S 
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p ; but aha ! she was up— had been disciplined before. 
0£F hands,' quoth my cousin, * and sit at peace till my 
ither comes ; ebe I shall ring for Bell Macara to show 
ou to your own room, where you may cool yourself till 
ly father comes home.' * Do sae,* says I, * do sae, I 
aTe no objection to the measure, if Bell bears me 
ompany:' so I offered to ring the bell, thinking there 
rould be some fun in the change. * Stay,' said my lady 
llat, ' stay,' said she, and she laid her hand on mine — * I 
vas going to observe,' said she, * that Bell Macara is a 
uperior girl.' ' I think so too,' says I ; * shall I ring for 
ler?* ' No,' says my cousin ; * all that I was going to 
lay was that Bell is a good-looking young woman.' * I 
iold her sae,' says I, 'no an hour since. She b a thrifty 
Sirl, and a hard-working — she bakes bread weel,' said I. 

She has a very fine eye,' said my cousin. * Twa o* them,' 
laid I, * and shiners.* * Well then, she would make you 
i capital wife,' says Mattie to me. * Would she ?' said I : 

I wish ye had told me sooner, for I am in a manner 
^posed of ; a woman has a kind o' property in me, I 
bave come under a solemn engagement. Have ye never 
^eard that I am to be married to a certain saucy cousin 
)' my sun, a great heiress, who has broken the heart's o' 
:hree horse-coupers wi' drinkin' her health in brandy?' 
' And who is this fair cousin o' yours ?' says Miss Mattie 
;o me : 'I never heard of such a matter.' ' That's queer 
igain,' said I, * for my mither has talked of it, ay, and 
ihe can talk, she talks nought but the wale o' grand 
vords, born gifts, bom gifts, and we should na be vain. 
3iU, as I said, my mither has talked, and I have talked, 
nd the thing's next to certain.' ' But,' said my cousin, 
name her, name her, ye havena mony cousins, and 
hey all have names.' 'And this ane has a name too,' 
ays I ; * but she's no that young, and she's no very bonnie ; 
»ut the pretty acres about her are the thing. She's rich, 
Dd ripe, and disposed to be married.' ' Now,' said she, 
ad her rage nearly reddened her yeYLow eoTCi^'C^vavv, 
this is some of your mother's idle dteams. ^tva i\\s» 
ikUng palaces of the imagination. Go «a^ ^.^^ "^^^"^ 



9, thAl, ilioiigh I ■in mtU, snd uglg, aad n 
i to lit mttrritd, I «m au a foot I'm do Ml ri 
)] B> la bin "^T *>**' "'''' ''"' I!u**1E'' 
1 nivn loot on 1 limrd tier. ■ but 

tmnr fault Uimi Uck o' brauiy. •he hui 

'" (, and iht ragei moot Jclli^iifully. 1 1 

nith— canna draw back.' ' Diiitcan 8M 

■boKoncI Nerer «hB]l jroiif c 

1 auch a lump of Qod'n unkneodnl clay a* J 

r coiin«et licrMir with (ullf, tliouKh «be ii di 

> marrlrd. Could I wed a down, and iw hi 

n tMt\t\% nexi mt at m^ labia 'f ■ Who wai I 

r table Y lajri I ; ' the tabic will be m\a», an 

lU mjp aln auld mlihet »ll. But lit down, U 

k, ditina rln awa.' 1 trow 1 aiiawerad her." 

veA verjr wall, injr drat Duncan, yny wdl coiuii 

orn hor p«reimtU lii»lntiatlonti, A1a«! the diQd 

It tt«npnil(m have not the nulld quolltini orihow 

Yiiu have other CDiuinii, Duncan, tiif rod ( < 

A and hiiuDM, who love yuiir mother for In 

d h«r Mnw lA faniDy ill|piity. Ye inu*( not I*] 

■ datr'i don ; ye mu>t always lay out your >S 

' 1> and hrfediHg." "My fathar was a •b(_ 

■tier, «|iBtt till bihia u ha read it, drank hard at dt 

• and lam bini{- time, when the heather wan in bl 

d whan the maw waa on lliu ground. Waa ha I 

ihandbrMdinK?" "Duncan, I doubt ye ore ino 

t comprahaiiillnK tho Teelhit whirh InHurnco* tl 

ancRitry and elevation orwiul. 1 tnarrlud yourbl 

hli good Muao and ^ood taate, he never made Ii 

Inw-brcd tnaldeni," " An exopllent apology for al 

tier of marrinifei, milher. Bell Mucara, now, la a 

taate, and au U Jnnny tlte'enaon, au'I poor Katie C 

liM the beat toite at a' ; but I hne *bakm myMt' I 

KatI" — I wrotu bcr »iiiih a letter, ye never UM 

I. it will drive her to ilbtiunat' unit grammar, 

I o' leaf length tliait hat t.\n ■<«(«&« 'w>\n»i « 
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r, 111 awa' to Kate Cfaeyne — its time I were awa'. " 
ly is it, Duncan, and of that I am come to speak ; 
ids you to her bridal. She is to be wedded at 
B o'clock, to a man of her own degree. Colonel 
erton's grieve, Jock Hutcheson— Jenny Davidson's 
—like aye draws to like." ** Jock Hutcfaeson, mither, 
at! lang Jock Hutcheson — that can never be 1 He's 
dy, ye may say — ^lang, and black, and tinkler-look- 
€md has thrashen me twenty times — ^it canna be 
*' But it is him, Duncan, and glad I am of it ; so 
own the saddle wi' the plated stirrups — the silver's 
;one — still they were plated — and catch the horse 
e common, wisp it down, and ride like your ances- 
jf old — cock your bonnet, and wag your arm man- 
" " Mither, I'll be married too — married I shall 
narried if there's a willing lass in the country side, 
s muckle law in the land. Married I shaal be — > 
s fixed as Queensberry, as Criffel, as Skiddaw-fell — 
the names of more mountains !" " Duncan, dear 
an, be guided ; are ye mad ?" " Yes, I'm mad ; 
ye think the marrying fit would ever come on me 
5 the mad fit came afore it ?" " Now then, my son, 
iled, throw not away the last child of an ancient 
n nameless queans ; wed in your degree. It would 
Dity to see an old inheritance like mine going to 
en of some lass whose kin cannot be counted." 
easy talking, mither ; will a born lady, wi' as muckle 
as a hen could baud in her steekit nieve, tak* Dun- 
tewart? I maun marry them that will marry me. I 
the trampling of horses.*' " Horses, ay, here's 
s — here's your full cousin Grizel Tungtakit of 
;takit, riding on her galloway nag away to Kate 
ne's penny-wedding, with her lang riding habit and 
nger pedigree. She's a perfect princess, and come 
5 years of discretion — wi' a colour in her cheek to 
wind and rain. Take her, Duncaxv, takeV\et\ — isJckfc^ 
/ Tungtakit ; a fair inheritance — ^iee^^ ^v?w e^^% Vcv 
ling year. Take her, Duncan^ la!^e YtetT ^^'^^i:^ 
y, an she were heiress of aV\ l\ve ^>3Ltv ^Vvcv^^ wv 






*hike her! she has a ht^art that wad hunger me, 
tongue that wad clatter me lo death. Cousins ai 
BGTS, mither, — cousins are closers — the mad fit c 
lock's more composed sin' ye spak! 1 think I may ■ 
owre till winter. 1 wadna thought o' marrying at-i 
that daft hempie Kate Cheyne hodnn put it into m] 
111 owre the hill lo the Elfslane Burn, and grip b 
o' truuts for our dinner, and let the bridal train ri 
wonder if Kate will be wedded in her green g 
Jock Young of Yelherton will be best man ?" 
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year 1723, Colonel Ridley returned from India, 
hat, in those days, was accounted an immense for- 
nd retired to a country seat on the banks of North 
in Northumberland. The house was rebuilt and 
ed with every thing elegant and costly; and, 
St others, a service of plate supposed to be worth 
'. He went to London annusdly with his family, 

a few of the winter months, and at these times 
vere but few left at his country house. At the time 
at of, there were only three domestics remained 

a maid servant, whose name was Alice, kept the 
and there were besides, an old man and a boy, the 
rashed the corn, and the other took care of some 
for the two ploughmen were boarded in houses of 
wn. 

afternoon, as Alice was sitting spinning some yarn 
air of stockings to herself, a pedler entered the hall 
comical pack on his back. Alice had seen as long 

and as broad a pack ; but a pack equally long, 

and thick, she declared she never saw. It was 
the middle of winter, when the days were short, 
e nights cold, long, and wearisome. The pedler 
handsome, well-dressed man, and very likely to be 
agreeable companion for such a maid as Alice, on 

night as that; yet Alice declared, that from the 
rst she did not like him greatly, and though he 
iced himself with a little ribaldry, and a great deal 
ery interlarded, yet when Vie came \.o ^^ ^ \vNsgci^^ 
; he met with a peremptory Te?vis?i\\ ^ve \«&\ft^ ^'^ 
''ect, said he believed she was m t\ve t\^V., ^«t VJwaX 
' scarcely be safe to trust Yvvm \xxv^«t >i?cw« ^««v^ 
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roof with such a sweet and beautiful e 
took her on his knee, caressed and kissed her, b 
would not do. " No, she would not consent lo his 
iltg there," " But are you really going to put me 
to-night ?" " Yes." " Indeed, my dear girl, you indj 
not be so unreasonable ; 1 am come straight from Neil 
castle, where I have been purchasing a fresh stock q 
goods, which are so heavy, that I cannot travel far n' 
them, and as the people around are all of the poorer si 
I will rather make ynu a present of the Hnest shawl it 
pack before I go further." At the mentioning of tl 
shawl, the picture of deliberation was portrayed in lii 
colours on Alice's face for a little ; but her prudence 01 
came. " No, she was but a servant, and had orders .| 
harbour do person about the house but such a^ 
business, nor these either, unless she was well acquunl^ 
with them." " What the worse 1 
or any one else be, of suffering m 
iog ?" " I entreat you do not it 
be." " But, indeed, I am not 
further to-night." " Then you n 

horse to carry them away." ■' Of all the sweet inf]exil| 
beings that ever tvere made, you certainly ai 
But I cannot blame you ; your resolution is just and ri 
Well, well, since no better may be, I must leave I" 
and go search for lodgings myself somewhere else 
fatigued as 1 am, it is as much as my life is worth t( 
deavour carrying them further." Alice was rather ti 
at her word : she wanted nothing to do with his g 
the man was displeased at her, and might a 
stealing some of them ; but it was an alternative she I 
proposed, and against which she could start no plaud 
objection ; so she consented, though with much rt ~ 
lance. " But the pack will be better out of your « 
sud he, " and safer, if you will be so kind as lock it ' 
some room or closet." Si\ie iViati kd him into a I01 
Jour, where lie placed il caietaWj otvl-No c'wrasiaw 
hi$ way, wishing Alice a Rood iiv^X. 
^JShen Aliceand the pacVwei 



e lo tarry until the 
isist, for here you c 
able to carry my 
lust leave them, or 
■' Of all the sweet ii 
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iiouse by themselves, she felt a kind of undefined terror 
come over her mmd about it. " What can be in it," 
said she to herself, *' that makes it so heavy ? Surely 
when the man carried it this length, he might have car- 
ried it farther too — It is a confoundedly queer pack ; I'll 
go and look at it once again, and see what I think is in it ; 
and suppose I should handle it all around, I may then 
perhaps have a good guess what is in it." 

Alice went cautiously and fearfully into the parlour 
and opened a wall-press — she wanted nothing in the press, 
indeed she never looked into it, for her eyes were fixed 
on the pack, and the longer she looked at it, she liked it 
the worse; and as to handling it, she would not have 
touched it for all that it contained. She came again into 
the kitchen and conversed with herself. She thought of 
the man's earnestness to leave it — of its monstrous shape, 
and every circumstance connected with it — They were all 
mysterious, and she was convinced in her own mind, that 
there was something uncanny, if not unearthly, in the 
pack. 

What surmises will not fear give rise to in the mind of 
a woman ! She lighted a moulded candle, and went 
again into the parlour, closed the window shutters, and 
barred them ; but before she came out, she set herself up- 
right, held in her breath, and took another steady and 
scrutinizing look of the pack. God of mercy 1 She saw 
it moving, as visibly as she ever saw any thing in her life. 
Every hair on her head stood upright. Every inch of 
flesh on her body crept like a nest of pismires. She hasted 
into the kitchen as fast as she could, for her knees bent 
under the terror that had overwhelmed the heart of poor 
Alice. She pufi^ed out the candle, lighted it again, and, 
not being able to find a candlestick, though a dozen stood 
on the shelf in the fore kitchen, she set it in a water-jug, 
and ran out to the barn for old Richard. " Oh Richard! 
Oh, for mercy, Richard, make haste, and come into the 
house. Come away, Richard." '* WViy, viVv^X. V& ^^ 
Tiatter, Alice? what is wrong ?" " Oh, ^\c\\w^\ ^ V'^^* 
T came iato the haJJ entreating for \odsiu^"a. ^ ^^ A 

2 
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wuulil not let him stay on any account, and, bellold, ' 
lias 1,'oiie off and left his pack." " And what is the ) 
matter in that," said RiDhard. ■' ] will wager a pen] 
he will look after it, hefore it shall look after liim." ~ 
oh Richard, I tremble to tell you! We me all gone, ] 
it ia a living pack." "A livingpack !"said Richard, si 
ingat Alice, and letting his chops fall down. Richard h 

just lifted his flail over his head to begin threshing a 
but when he heard of a living pack, he dropped or 
of the hand-staff to the floor, and, leanbg on the 
look such a look at Alice. He never took such a look 
her in his life, " A living packl" said Richard, 
the woman i^ mad, without all doubt." " Ub, Richat 
come away. Heaven knows what is in it ! but 1 si 
movbg as plainly as I see you at present. Make I 
and come away, Richard." Richard did not stand ti 
postulate any longer, nor even to put on his coat, ) 
followed Alice into the house, assuring her by the wl 
that it was nothing but a whim, and of a piece with ma 
of her phantasies. " But," added he, " of all the foot 
ideas that ever possessed your brain, this is the n 
feasible, unnatural, and impossible. How can 
made up a( napkins, and muslins, and corduroy breecU 
perliape, ever become alive? It is even worse than le 
pose a horse's hair will turn an eel." So saying, he li 
ed the candle out of the jug, and, turning about, r 
stopped till he had his hand upon the pack. He felt tk 
deals that surrounded its edges to prevent the goods bdt 
rumpled and spoiled by carrying, the cords that bouodfl 
and the canvass in which It was wrapped. " The J 
was well enough, he Tound nought about it that e 
paoks wanted. It was just like other packs, made up9 
the same stuff. He saw nought that ailed it. An 
good lai^e pock it was. It would cost the horiest t 
.£200. if not more. It would cost him £SOQ o; 
the goods were line. But he would make it all up a 
by cheating fools, like Mice, ■«\i.\\ Wa gewgaws.'' Alice 

testified some little d\aa'ppowl-mtvi\. «. scevw^ ^m^no^ 
unconvinced, even by ocuVm ^twA. '£>'&« Ntt^^iA*^ 
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never seen him or it howsomever ; for she was convinced 
there was something mysterious about it ; that they were 
stolen goods, or something that way ; and she was terri- 
fied to stay in the house with it. But Richard assured 
her the paek was a right enough pack. 

During this conversation in comes Edward. He was 
a lad about sixteen years of age, son to a coal-driver on 
the Border— ^as possessed of a good deal of humour and 
ingenuity, but somewhat roguish, forward, and commonly 
very ragged, in hb apparel. He was about this time 
wholly intent on shooting the crows and birds of various 
kinds, that alighted in whole flocks where he foddered the 
cattle. He had bought a huge old military gun, which 
he denominated Copenhagen^ and was continually thun- 
dering away at them. He seldom killed any, if ever ; but 
he once or twice knocked off a few feathers, and, after 
much narrow inspection, discovered some drops of blood 
on the snow. He was at this very moment come, in a 
great haste, for Copenhagen, having seen a glorious chance 
of sparrows, and a Robin-red-breast among them, feeding 
on the site of a corn rick, but hearing them talk of some- 
thing mysterious, and a living pack, he pricked up his 
ears, and was all attention. *' Faith, Alice," said he, " if 
you will let me, 1*11 shoot it." ** Hold your peace, you 
fool," said Richard. Edward took the candle from Rich- 
ard, who still held it in his hand, and, gliding down the 
passage, edged up the parlour door, and watched the pack 
attentively for about two minutes. He then came back 
with a spring, and with looks very different from those 
which regulated his features as he went down. As sure 
as he had death to meet with he saw it stirring. '' Hold 
your peace, you fool," said Richard. Edward swore again 
that he saw it stirring ; but whether he really thought so, 
or only said so, is hard to determine. " Faith, Alice," 
said he again, " if you will let me, I'll shoot it." " I tell 
you to hold your peace, you fool," said Richard. " No," 
said Edward, "in the multitude of counseWox^ \)[v«tfe \% 
sa^ty; and I will maintain this to be out saXest ^\m\. ^\ix 
masters house is consigned to our care, aiv^ XXve ^^ia^>^ 
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that ll; conCiuns ma; Icmpt some people to tise stralagen 
Now, if we open up this man's pnck, he may pureus 4 
for damagea to an; amount, but if 1 shoot it what &mec ' 
con he get of nic ? If there is any thing that should n 
be there, Lord, how 1 will pepper it 1 And if il ' 
ful goods, he can unly make me pay for the few that ■ 
damaged, which I will j;et at valuation i so, if none of ycMj 
will acquiesce, 1 will take all the blame upon myself, audi 
ware a shot upon it." Rictiard said, whatever was tbcl 
eonseiguejice, he would be blameless, A half deliriow I 
Ginile rather distorted than beautified Alice's fte^. I 
but Edward took it for an assent to what he had h«ea 1 
advancing, so, snatching up Copenkai/ea to one hand, and | 
the candle in the other, he hasted down the passage, and, 
without hesitating one moment, fired at the pack. Gn- 
cious heaven 1 The blood gushed out upon the floor like . 
a torrent, and a hideous roar, followed by the groans ef 
death. Issued from the pack, Edward dropped Coptmha' 
ifcn upon the ground and ran into the kitchen like one 
distracted. The kitchen was darkish, for he had left the 
candle in the parlour ; so, taking to the door, without J 
lieing able to ulter a word, he ran to the bills like a wU I 
roe. looking over each shoulder, as fast as he could t1 
his head from the one side to the other. Alice foUowejjJ 
as lost as she could, but lost half the way of Edward. JS 
was all the way sighing and crying most pitifully. 
Richard stood for a short space rather in a state of pi 
faction, hut at length, after some hasty ejaculations. If 
went into the parlour. The whole door flowed f 
blood. Tlie pack had thrown itself on the ground; tl 
the groans and cries were (teased, and only a kind of g 
tural noise was heard from it. Knowing that then son 
thing must be done, he roJi after his companionB, a 
called on them to come back. Though Edvan) I 
escaped a good way. aiid was still persevering o 
he never took time to consider of the utility of mf tt 
but acted from immediaie \m?tt\se,\\e Vitwed, i 
ns fast Iiack asliehadgonea,wa^. k\-uieiiwio 
i^je^^but more slowly, a,»d ctVvnjiB ^^ 
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before. Edward overtook her, and was holding on his 
course ; but as he passed, she turned away her face, and 
called him a murderer. At the sound of this epithet, 
Edward made a dead pause, and looked at Alice with a 
face mucli longer than it used to be. He drew in his 
breath twice, as if going to speak, but he only swallowed 
a great mouthful of air, and held his peace. 

They were soon all three in the parlour, and in no little 
terror and citation of mind unloosed the pack, the prin- 
cipal commodity of which was a stout young man, whom 
Edward had shot through the heart, and thus bereaved of 
existence in a few minutes. To paint the feelings, or 
even the appearance of young Edward, during this scene, 
is impossible ; he acted little, spoke less, and appeared in 
a hopeless stupor ; the most of his employment consisted 
in gulping down mouthfuls of breath, wiping his eyes, and 
staring at his associates. 

It is most generally believed, that when Edward fired 
at the pack, he had not the most distant idea of shooting 
a man ; but seeing Alice so jealous of it, he thought the 
Colonel would approve of his intrepidity, and protect him 
fix>m being wronged by the pedler ; and besides he had 
never got a chance of a shot at such a large thing in his 
life, and was curious to see how many folds of the ped- 
ler s fine haberdashery ware Copenhagen would drive the 
drops through ; so that, when the stream of blood burst 
from the pack, accompanied with the dying groans of a 
human being, Edward was certainly taken by surprise, 
and quite confounded ; he indeed asserted, as long as he 
lived, that he saw something stirring in the pack, but his 
eagerness to shoot, and his terror on seeing what he had 
done, which was no more than what he might have ex* 
pected, had he been certain he saw the pack moving, 
makes this asseveration very doubtful. They made all 
possible speed in extricating the corpse, intending to call 
medical assistance, but it was too late ; the vital spark 
was gone for ever, " AJas V said old 1El\c\vax^,\v^?c<5vev% ^ 
deep sigh, "poor man, 'tis all over witYi \v\m\ \ V4\^ ^'^ 
hMd Jived a little longer to have repented oi Wvvs% io^ V^ 
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has surely died ii> a bad cause. Poor man ! he ■ 
somahodi/'s son, and no doubt dear to ihem, and nobi 
can tell how Bmalt a crime this hath, by a regalar gta 
tioii, become the fruits of," Richard caine twice aci 
his eyes with the sleeve of his shirt, for he atjll wau 
the coat ; a ihouglit of a tender nature shot through 
neart. " Alas, if his parents are alive, how will tl 
hearts bear this, poor creatures !" said Hichard, we 
ing outright, "poor creatures! God pity Ihera!" 

The way that he was packed up was artftil and curio 
His knees were brought up towards his breoat, and 
feet and legs stuffed in a wooden box ; nnolher wdo< 
box, a size larger, and wanting the bollom, made up i 
vacancy betwixt his face and knees, and there being o\ 
one fold of canvass around this, he breathed with i 
greatest freedom -, but i[ had undoubtedly been the be 
ing of his breast which had caused tlie movement notii 
by the servants. His right arm was within the box, i 
to his hand was lied a cutlass, with which he could 
himself from his confinement at once. There were • 
four loaded pistols secreted with him, and a silver 
calL On coming to the pistols and cutlass, 
said old Richard, "see what he has here. But 1 shot 
not call him villain," i!aid he again, softening hi! 
" for he is now gone to answer at that bar where i 
witness, nor loquacious orator, can bias the justice 
the sentence pronounced on him. We can judge 
from appearances, but thanks to our kind Maker and 
server, that he was discovered, else it ii probable 
none of us should have again seen the light of i 
These moral reflection?, from the mouth of old "' 
by d^reea raised the spirits of Edward : he was 
ed in uncertainty, and had undoubtedly given hinueUi 
for loatj but he now began to discover that he hidd 
B meritorious and manful action, and, for the first C 
Ainoe he had fired the fatal shot, ventured to apt 
" Faith it was lucky Ibat \ s\io\ fewv;' %«&, ^AmvA \' 
"Pilher of his compatiions aoavietfci e«!ti«i yo^j^ 
(Ugh ralbev giown ' 
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assisted at this bloody afifair better than might have been 
expected. Edward surveyed the pistols all round, two 
of which were of curious workmanship. ** But what do 
you think he was going to do with all these ?" said Ed- 
ward. " I think you need not ask that," Richard 
answered. " Fedth it was a mercy that I shot, after all," 
said Edward, "for if we had loosed him out, we should 
have all been dead in a minute. I have given him a devil 
of a broadside, though. But look ye, Richard, Provi- 
dence has directed me to the right spot, for I might as 
readily have lodged the contents of Copenhagen in one 
of these empty boxes." " It has been a deep laid scheme," 
said Richard, '* to murder us, and rob our master's house : 
there must certainly be more concerned in it than these 
two." 

Ideas beget ideas, often quite different, and then 
others again in unspeakable gradation, which run through 
and shift in the mind with as much velocity as the 
streamers around the pole in a frosty night. On Richard's 
mentioning more concerned, Edward instantaneously 
thought of a gang of thieves by night. — How he would 
break the leg of one — shoot another through the head — 
and scatter them like chaff before the wind. He would 
rather shoot one robber on his feet or on horseback than 
ten lying tied up in packs ; and then what a glorious prey 
of pistols he would get from the dead rascals — how he 
would prime and load and fire away with perfect safety 
from within! — -how Alice would scream, and Richard 
would pray, and all would go on with the noise and rapid- 
ity of a windmill, and he would acquire everlasting fame. 
So high was the young and ardent mind of Edward 
wrought up by this train of ideas, that he was striding up 
and down the floor, while his eyes gleamed as with a tint 
of madness. " Oh I if I had but plenty guns, and nothing 
ado but to shoot, how I would pepper the dogs !" said he 
with great vehemence, to the no small astonishment of 
hb two associates, who thought him gone ma^. ** '^V'aX 
can the fool mean ?" said old Richard, " WYval c;a.u\\^ «^^N. 
the dogs ?" " Oh, it is the robbers tVial 1 me«xvr 'asJA 
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Edward. " Wlial robbers, you young Ibol?" : 
Why, do not you thinL that the pedler 
back at the dead of the night to the sssistnno 
friend, and bring plenty of help with him loi 
word. " There is nut a ilouht of it," said i 
chard. "There is not a douht of it," said 1 
t>oth stood up stiff with fear and astonishment. 
merciful heaven ! what is to become of us ?' saSi 
again, "What are we to do?" "Let us trust 
Lord," said old Richard. " I intend in the first pi 
trust in old Copenhageii," said Ednnid, putting ds 
frizsel, and making it spring up again with a lo« 
five or six times. " But, good Lord I wliat a 
ing about F I'll run and gather in all the guns 
country." The impulse of the moment wi ~ 
monitor. Off he ran lil:e fire, and warned a few 
colonel's retainers, who he know kept guns about 
tliese again warned others, and at eight o'clock IB 
twenty-five men in the house, and sixteen loaded 
including Copenhagen, and the four pistols found 
deceased. These were distributed amongst til 
windows in the upper stories, and the rest, anoil 
pitchforks, old swords, and cudgels, kept natch, 
ndward had taken care to place himself, with a 
window immediately facing the approach i 
!, and now, backed as he was by such a stronj 
iwtjuite impatient foe another chance with his n 
;d Copenhagen. All, however remained quiet, li 
hour past midnight, when it entered into hi 
brain to blow the thief's silver wind-call ; i 
warning any of the rest, he set his head out i 
dow, and blew until all the hills and woods aro 
their echoes. This alarmed the guards, as no 
the meaning of it ; but how were they astonil 
hearing it answered by another at no greatdistand 
state of anxiety into which llils sudden and c 
circumstance threw out ainvei ■jpasonw, \a xw 
conceived than described. IVe KaVe ol ft«ia 
KCoat wealth, and even llievc o-flW to**, ■«»» a 
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decided, and none but he who surveys and overrules 
futurity could tell what was to be the issue. Every 
breast heaved quicker, every breath was cut short, every 
gun was cocked and pointed toward the court-gate, every 
orb of vision was strained to discover the approaching foe 
by the dim light of the starry canopy, and every ear ex- 
panded to catch the distant sounds as they floated on the 
slow frosty breeze. 

The suspense was not of long continuance. In less 
than five minutes the trampling of horses was heard, which 
increased as they approached to the noise of thunder ; 
and in due course, a body of men on horseback, accord- 
ing to the account given by the colonels people, exceed- 
ing their own number, came up at a brisk trot, and began 
to enter the court-gate. Edward, unable to restrain 
himself any longer, fired Copenhagen in their faces : one 
of the foremost dropped, and his horse made a spring 

> towards the hall door. This discharge was rather pre- 
mature, as the wall still shielded a part of the gang from 
the windows. It was, however, the watchword to all 
the rest, and in the course of two seconds the whole 
sixteen guns were discharged at them. Before the smoke 
dispersed they were all fled, no doubt greatly amazed at 
the reception which they met with. Edward and his 
comrade ran down stairs to see how matters stood, for it 
was their opinion that they had shot them every one, and 
that their horses bad taken fright at the noise, and gal- 
lopped off without them ; but the club below warmly 
protested against their opening any of the doors till day, 
so they were obliged to betake themselves again to their 
berth up stairs. 

Though our peasants had gathered up a little courage 
and confidence in themselves, their situation was curious, 
and to them a dreadful one. They saw and heard a part 
of their fellow-creatures moaning and expiring in agonies 
in the open air, which was intensely cold, yet durst not 
go to administer the Jeast relief, for feat oi & ^wtvtN&^. 
An hour or two after this great brush, Eidwax^ «xv^ ^'^'^ 

messmate descended a^n, and begged \\aiOi toi\^w^\.^ 
^' a 
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j^ and reconnoitre fur a &w minutes, wliich after son 
disputes was gmnleil. They found only lour n 
who appeared to be all quite dead. One of them n 
lying within the porch. ■'Fdth,"said Edward, "■ 
the chap that I allot-" The other three were withou 
at a considerable distance from each other. They du| 
not follow their track farther, as the toad entered betwi 
groves and trees, but retreated into their posts nitha 
touching any thing. 

About an hour before day, some of [hem t 
at hearing the sound of horses' feet a second time, wbi 
however, waa only Indistinct, and heard at considerali 
intervals, and nothing of them ever appeared. 
after this, Edward and his friend were almost frighten 
out of their wits, at seeing, as they thought, the 
man within the gate endeavouring to get up and ea 
They had seen him dead, lying surrounded by a deluj 
of congealed blood ; and nothing but the ideas of g~ 
and hobgoblins entering their brains, they were so i 
creet as never to think of firing, but ran and lold 1 
tale of horror to some of their neighbours. The sky y* 
by this time grown so dark, that nothing could be s 
with precision ; and they all remained in anxious tni 
titude, until the opening day discovered to them, hy di 
grees, that the corpses were removed, and nothing li 
but large sheets of frozen blood ; and tlie morning's 
by the ghost and the noise of horses had been occauon 
by some of the friends of the men that had fallen, i 
veying them away for fear of a discovery. 

Next morning the news flew like fire, and the tl 
servants were much incommoded by crowds of idle ■ 
officious people that gathered about the house, some I 
quiring after the smallest particulars, some begging to I 
the body that lay in the parlour, and others pleased tl ^ 
selves with poring over the sheets of crimson ice^ i 
tracing the drops of blood on the rood down the wn 
The colonel had no country fciiVK, wax mv^ 
t'rhnd in the neighbourhood -, aa tn-^ aSw* ^ 
ma^ith th*t speed w\«c\i -mas wtVi\a\\t\oi 
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of the accomplices, which, if it had, would have been 
productive of some very unpleasant circumstances, by 
involving sundry respectable families, as it afterwards 
appeared but too evidently. Dr Herbert, the physician 
who attended the family occasionally, wrote to the colo- 
nel, by post, concerning the affair; but though he lost 
no time, it was the fifth day before he arrived. Then 
indeed advertisements were issued and posted up in all 
public places, offering rewards for a discovery of any 
person killed or wounded of late. All the dead and sick 
within twenty miles were inspected by medical men, and 
a most extensive search made, but to no purpose. It was 
too late ; all was secured. Some indeed were missing, 
but plausible pretences being made for their absence, no- 
thing could be done. But certain it is, sundry of these 
were never seen any more in the country, though many 
of the neighbourhood declared they were such people as 
nobody could suspect. 

The body of the unfortunate man who was shot in the 
pack lay open for inspection a fortnight, but none would 
ever acknowledge so much as having seen him. The 
colonel then caused him to be buried at Ballingham ; but 
it was confidently reported that his grave was opened and 
his corpse taken away. In short, not one engaged in 
this base and bold attempt was ever discovered. A con- 
stant watch was kept by night for some time. The colo- 
nel rewarded the defenders of his house liberally. Old 
Richard remained in the family during the rest of his life, 
and had a good salary for only saying prayers amongst 
the servants every night. Alice was married to a to- 
bacconist at Hexham. Edward was made the colonel's 
gamekeeper, and had a present of a fine gold mounted 
gun given him. His master afterwards procured him a 
commission in a regiment of foot, where he suffered many 
misfortunes and disappointments. He was shot through 
the shoulder at the battle of Fontenoy, bM\. xecoNe,\^^> 
and, retiring on half-pay, took a small fatm oxv VXve '^jcqX- 
tisb side. His character was that of a btaNe^V^xs^- t^^x 
oMcer; kind, generous, and open-heaited *m a\\ ^\^.v\^'^^^vv^ 
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1 have orten stood at his knee, and listened nitl 
and amazement to liia stories of battles and sieges, 
none of them ever pleased me better than that of 
I.onff Pack- 

Alas I his fate is fast approaching to us all ! He 
many yeaia ago Eubmitted to the conqueror of all i 
kind' His brave heart is now a ciod of the Talley, 
his grey hairs recline in p^aue on that pillow from wh}c)| 
his head shall be raised only when time shall be 
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On the loth of April, 1810, I went with my father ; 
the funeral of George Mouncie, who had been reraoi 
by a sudden death, from the head of a lai^e family, n 
left in very i^arrow ciriium stances. As be had, howeri 
during hia life, been held in high estimation for bono 
and Nimplicity of character, many attended to pay the t 
tad duty to departed worth. We were shown one byoT 
as we arrived, into a little hovel where the cows wi 
wont to stand ; although it was a pleasant day, and ' 
would have been much more comfortabic on the gree 
but it is held highly indecorous to give the entertainml 
at a burial without doors, and no one will submit to it. 

We got each of us a glass of whisky as we enl 
and then sat conversing, sometimes about common Ic 
but for the most part about our respective parish n 
ters ; what subjects they had of late been handling, a 
how they had .succeeded. Some of them remembered 
the texts with the greatest esactness for seusons by-p 
but they could only remark, on many of them, tfaat si 
a one made much or little of it. 

One man said, in the course of some petty ai_ 

"I do not deny it, David, ^oui TtiHrtSiVei w, ^-m^^ 

mail, and a very clever man loo-, \ic V™ ws VwSJ 

^am£ " What is llial?' 6a.\dBav"\4- "\\'«\«s« 
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^d the other. *' Patronage r ssdd David, " that cannot 
be a fault." ** Not a fault. Sir ? But I say it is a fault ; 
and one that you and every one who encourages it, by 
giving it your countenance, will have to answer for. Your 
minister can never be a good shepherd, for he was not 
chosen by the flock." ** It is a bad simile,*' said David ; 
''the flock never chooses its own shepherd, but the 
owner of the flock." The greatest number of the in- 
habitants of that district bemg dissenters from the estab- 
lished church, many severe reflections were thrown out 
against the dangerous system of patronage, while no one 
ventured to defend it save David ; who said, that if one 
learned man was not capable of making choice for a parish, 
the populace was much less so ; and proved, from Scrip- 
ture, that man's nature was so corrupted, that he was 
unable to make a wise choice for himself ; and maintained, 
that the inhabitants of this country ought to be thankful 
that the legislature had taken the task out of their hands. 
As a further proof of the justice of his argument, he 
asked, whether Jesus of Nazareth or Mahomet was the 
best preacher ? The other answered that none but a re- 
probate would ask the question. " Very well," said David ; 
" Mahomet was one of your popular preachers ; was fol- 
lowed, and adored by the multitude wherever he went, 
while he who spoke as never man spake was despised and 
rejected. Mahomet gained more converts to his religion 
in his life-time, than has been gained to the true religion 
in 1800 years. Away with your popular preachers, 
friend I they are bruised reeds." His antagonist was non- 
plused : he could only answer, " Ah ! David, David, ye're 
on the braid way." 

The women are not mixed with the men at these fu- 
nerals, Dor do they accompany the corpse to the place of 
interment ; but in Nithsdale and Galloway, all the female 
friends of the family attend at the house, sitting in an 
apartment by themselves : The servers remark, that in 
their apartment, the lamentations for t,\\e ^arcvA'^ Vi%^ ^^'t 
geD&aJlymore passionate than in the otVvet. 
J&e widow of the deceased, however, came vcv ^w^oivv^ 

R 2 



US, to see a pnrticular friend, who had travelled (or, I 
honour the memory of his old and inliiimte acquaintanal 
He saluled her with great kindaeEs, and ever; appe 
ance of heartfelt concern fur her misfortunes. The d 
logue belweoii them ii 
of nature, and do other spoke a word while it lasted. 

" AJi I James," SEud ishe, " I did not think, the 1 
time I saw you, that our next meeting would be o 
mournful an occasion ; we were all cheerful then, and litlti 
aware of the troubles awaiting ua ! I have since thatd 
suffered many hardships and losses, James, but all of them l 
were light to this" — she wept bitterly; James eDdeavonr-T 
ed to comfort her. but he was nearly as much affectetfl 
himself. " I do not repine," said she, "smce it is tlMtl 
will of Him who orders all things for the beet put 
and to the wisest ends : hut, a\is ! I fear I am ill fitted fi 
the task which Providence has assigned me 1" With tl 
she cast a mournful look at two little cl 
peepmg cautiously into the shiel. " These poor fsthn 
less innocents," said she, " have no other creature ■^ 
look to but me fur any thing ; and I have been s 
used to manure family affairs, that I scarcely know w 
I am doing j for he was so careful of us all, so kind 1 i 
so good !" " Yes,"* said James, wiping his eyes, ' 
was not a good man, I know few who were sol I 
suffer much in his last illness ?' " I knew not what | 
suffered," relumed she, " for he never complained. ' 
now remember ail the endearing things that he said a 
ua, though I took little heed to them then, having twj 
thoughts of being so soon separated from him. 
did I think he was so ill ! though I might eauly I 
known that he would never murmur nor repine 
Providence appointed him to endure. No, James, ^ 
never complaini^d of any thing. Since the time o 
great worldly misfortune happened, we two have sat di 
to many a poor meal, hut he was ever alike cheerful, and 
llianklul to the Giver. 
"He was only ill (o\it 4a'35,afti«i>a ot\ iA\\>a\*^ 
dMtt day : wheiievei It)' ~ 
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swer uniformly was, * I am not ill now.* On the day 
preceding the night of his death, he sat on his chair a 
full hour speaking earnestly all the while to the children. 
I was busy up and down the house, and did not hear all ; 
but I heard him once saying, that he might soon be taken 
from them, and then they would have no father but God : 
but that he would never be taken from them, nor ever 
would forsake them, if they did not first forsake him. * He 
is a kind indulgent Being,' continued he, * and feeds the 
young ravens, and all the little helpless animals that look 
and cry to him for food, and you may be sure that he 
will never let the poor orphans, who pray to him, want. 

" Be always dutiful to your mother, and never refuse 
to do what she bids you on any account ; for you may 
be assured that she has no other aim than your good ; 
<»nfide all your cares and fears in her bosom, for a par- 
ent's love is stedfast ; misfortune may heighten but can- 
not cool it. 

*' When he had finished, he drew his plaid around his 
head, and went slowly down to the little dell, where he 
used every day to offer up his morning and evening pray- 
ers, and where we have often sat together on Sabbath 
afternoons, reading verse about with our children in the 
Bible. I think he was aware of his approaching end, and 
was gone to recommend us to God ; for I looked after 
him, and saw him on his knees. 

** When he returned, 1 thought he looked extremely 
ill, and asked him if he was grown worse ! He said he 
was not like to be quite well, and sat down on his chair, 
looking ruefully at the children, and sometimes at the bed. 
At length he said feebly, ' Betty, my dear, make down 
the bed, and help me to it — it will be the last time.' 
These words went through my head and heart like the 
knell of death. — All grew dark around me, and I knew 
not what 1 was doing. 

" He spoke very little after that, saving that at night 
he desired me, in a faint voice, not to go lo \a^ >a%^,\sviX. 
«V up with him; 'for,' said he, ^it is ^Ve\^ ^wx \xn»:^ 
nererneed to do it again.' If God had not sw^^oi\.«A \sve 
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that night, Jainpg, I could not have stood it, for I hi 
much, much to do! A iittle past midnight mj dear hui 
band expired in my arms, without a groan or a Btruggl^j 
Gave some ronvulsive grasps that he gave 1117 hand. Calni 
resignation marlied his behaviour to the Inft. I hod 01 ~ ' 
one acquajntatice with me, and she was young, 
beds race towards each other, you know, and little Johl 
who was lying awafee, was so much shocked hy a view 
which he got of the altered visage of his deceased parent, 
that he sprung from his bed in a frenzy of horror, and 
Tan naked into the fields, uttering the most piercing and 
distracted cries. I was obliged to leave the young woman 
with the corpse and the rest of the children, and pursue 
the boy : nor was it till after running nearly a mile that 
I was able to catch him. The young vroman had been 
seized with a superstitious terror in my absence, and was 
likewise fled ; for, on my return, 1 found no creature hi. 
my dwelling but my dead husband and five sleeping ioJ 
fonts. The boy next day was in a burning fever. QA 
James 1 well may the transactions of that night be «M 
graved on my memory for ever j yet, so bewildered mmS 
all the powers of my mind, that on looking back, thefl 
appear little otherwise than as a confused undefined sbB 
dow of something removed at a great distance." J 

Her heart was full, and I do not know how long dB 
might have run on, bad not one remarked that the eompa^| 
were now all arrived, and there was no more time to loiS 
James then asked a blessing, which lasted about ten nffl 
mites : — The bread and wine were served plentifullH 
around — the coffin was brought out. covered, and fised (uS 
poles — the widow supported that end of it where tl^n 
head of her late beloved partner lay, until it passed thn 
gate-way — then she stood looking wistfully after it, wlilfiB 
the tears flawed plentifully from her eyes — A turn in Ifim 
wood soon hid it front her sight for ever — She gave (^9 
s/jorJ look lip to Heavcu, aTi4 le^iime-i -Needing into >fl 
cottage. ]H 
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CHAP. I. 

ROB DODDS. 



It was on the ISth of February 1823, on a cold stormy- 
day, the snow lying from one to ten feet deep on the 
hills, and nearly as hard as ice, when an extensive store- 
farmer in the outer limits of the county of Peebles went 
up to one of his led farms, to see how his old shepherd 
was coming on with his flocks. A partial thaw had 
blackened some spots here and there on the brows of the 
mountains, and over these the half-starving flocks were 
scattered, picking up a scanty sustenance, while all the 
hollow parts, and whole sides of mountains that lay shel- 
tered from the winds on the preceding week, when the 
great drifts blew, were heaped and over-heaped with 
immense loads of snow, so that every hill appeared to the 
farmer to have changed its form. There was a thick 
white haze on the sky, corresponding exactly with the 
wan frigid colour of the high mountains, so that in cast- 
ing one's eye up to the heights, it was not apparent 
where the limits of the earth ended, and the heavens 
hegan. There was no horizon — no blink of the sun 
looking through the pale and impervious mist of heaven; 
but there, in that elevated and sequesteied hope, ^^ Oi.^ 
shepherd and his flock seemed to be \eit ouX. ^i tn».\.\»^ 
aad aU its sympathies, and embosomed in one \xv\«t^vc 
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able chamber of waste desolation.^^So his 
thought ; and EUiy Btranger behaiding the scene, i 
have been still more deeply impressed that the e 

But the old shepherd thought and felt otherwise, 
saw God in the clouds, and watched his a 
rection of the storm. He perceived, or thought he p 
ueived, one man's (locks sufTering on account of tl 
owner's transgression; and though he bewaUed the h 
ships to whicli the pool harmless creatures were reduce 
yet he acknowledged in his heart the justness of ti 
punishment, " These temporal scourges a 
sinners in mercy,'' said he, " and it will be well for Ihu 
if they get so away. It will teach them in future I 
to drink and carouse, and speak profane thmgs of tfeftl 
name of Him in whose hand are the Issues of life, and U 
regard hix servants as the dogs of their flock." 

Again, he beheld trom his heights, when the d^ 
were clear, the flocks of others more favourably situats 
which he Interpreted as a reward for their acts of chad 
and benevolence; for this old man believed that all tei 
poral benefits are sent lo men as a reward for go( 
works; and all temporal deprivations as a scourge f 
evil ones. 

" I hae been a herd in this hope, callant and man, I 
these fifty years now, Janet," said lie to his old w3 
"and I Ihink I never saw the face o' the country lot 

" Hout, gudeman, it is but a clud o' the despondeu 
□' auld age come ower your een ; for 1 hae seen w 
Rtonns than this, or else my sight deceives me. 1 
time seven aiid thirty years, when you and I were m 
ried, there was a deeper, and a harder snaw bulh, tl 
this. There was mony a burn dammed up wi' di 
hogs that year ! And what say ve lo this time n 
years, gudeman?" 

'■ Ay, ay, Janet, these were hard times when ihey w 
present. But I tVi'mt tViertfa aome\\vw% "m ovk ww 
nature that gaia us aye tto^ tittft ywwift ^ 
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aTiett. However, it is either my strength failing, that 
:»Lnna won sae weel through the snaw, or I never saw 
lying sae deep before. I canna steer the poor creatures 
le ae knowe-head to another, without rowing them 
rer the body. And sometimes when they wad 
raughle away, then I stick firm and fast mysell, and 
e mair I fight to get out, I gang aye the deeper. This 
me day, nae fieurther gane, at ae step up in the Gait 
leuch, I slumpit in to the neck. Peace be wi' us, quo' 
to myself, where am I now? If my auld wife wad but 
•ok up the hill, she wad see nae mair o' her poor man 
at the bannet. Ah! Janet, Janet, Tm rather feared 
lat our Maker has a craw to pook wi' us even now !*' 

**! hope no, Andrew; we're in good hands; and if he 
bould e'en see meet to pook a craw wi' us, he'll maybe 
ing us baith the bouk and the feathers at the end. Ye 
houldna repine, gudeman. Ye're something ill for 
hrawing your mou' at Providence now and then." 

** Na, na, Janet ; far b«'t frae me to grumble at Provi- 
lence. I ken ower weel that the warst we get is far 
Wn our merits. But it's no for the season that I'm 
ae feared, — that's ruled by Ane that canna err; only, I 
tread that there's something rotten in the government 
>r the religion of the country, that lays it under His 
!urse. There's my fear, Janet. The scourge of a land 
>ften fit's on its meanest creatures first, and advances by 
legrees, to gie the boonmost orders o' society warning 
md time to repent. There, for instance, in the saxteen 
nd seventeen, the scourge fell on our fiocks and our 
ieids. Then, in aughteen and nineteen, it fell on the 
^vers, — they're the neist class, ye ken; then our 
nerchants,— they're the neist agsdn ; and last of a' it has 
lOen on the farmers and the shepherds, — ^they're the 
Irst and maist sterling class of a country. Na, ye needna 
^udge and laugh, Janet ; for it's true. They are the 
loonmost, and hae aye been the boonmost sin the d&.^% 
>* Abel; and that*s nae date o' yesteTday. KxA ^vJV^ 
^fare, Janet, that whenever they \>e^aTv \.o fe? \^^^ 
rg^ aye another lift to keep up tYveit les^ecX. "fi^aX 

s 
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■I «(« nur down fa' coming on us tvi' rapldn 

ft l1ellnle«snl^ss and apalliy cropptii in atnu_ 

meis, Ihat shows ihelr warldly hi^a to t 

The raaist o' them seem no to care | 

hlfbether their shee|i die or lire- There's our | 

~n instance, when timrs were gaun wee), I hae si! 

p ilka third daj at the farthest in the time of al 

U we how the sheep were doing; and this wintfl 

never seen his face sin' it came on. He seems J 

forgotten that there are sic creatures existing in d 

derness as the sheep and me. — His presence b^ 

us, gin there be nae the very man come by tbj 

dowl" ! 

Janet sprung to her feet, swept the hearth, aelj 

on the cleanest side, and wiped it with her checkl 

all ere one could well look about him. | 

•' Come away, miiBter: come in by to the flf* 

lang-lookit-for comes at let.glh." I 

"How are you, Janet? — siiU living, I see. j 

pity that you liad not popped olT before this great 

•' Dear, what for, masterP" i 

" Because if you should take it into your Hj 

coup the creels just now, you know it would be| 

the power of man to get you to a Chiislian bariol 

would be obliged to huddle you up in the nookJ 

kail -yard.'' j 

"Ah, master, whal's thst you're saying to Id 

wife? Aye ihe auld man yet, I hearl a great! 

the leaven o' corrupt nature aye sprouting out n^ 

then. I wonder you're no feared lo speak in thatj 

maimer in these judgment-looking limeBl" I 

And you are still the old man too, Andrews j 

j^eal of cant and hypocriay Bprouling out at tuDM 

tell me, you old sinner, how has your Maker bM 

lag you tliis storm ? I have been right terrifiod 

yoar shet-p ; foe 1 Vudw ^ow wm 'nn.'ie \w.eii »erj 

bnent with him o( evemng^" 1 

" Hear lo thai now '. t\^«e•^ ft* 
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thought to find you humbled wi* a' thir trials and warldly 
losses; but I see the heart is hardened like Pharaoh's, 
and you will not let the multitude of your sins go. As 
to the storm, I can tell you, my sheep are just at ane 
mae wi't. I am waur than ony o' my neighbours, as I 
^Q higher on the hills; but I may hae been as it chanced 
for you; for ye hae nae never lookit near me mair 
timn you had had no concern in the creatures." 

** Indeed, Andrew, it is because neither you nor the 
creatures are much worth looking after now-a-days. 
if it hadna been the fear I was in for some mishap com- 
ng over the stock, on account of these hypocritical 
>rayers of yours, I would not have come to look after 
'^ou so soon." 

" Ah, there's nae mense to be had o* you ! It's a 
rood thing I ken the heart's better than the tongue, or 
'•rie wad hae little face to pray either for you, or aught 
Hat belangs t'ye. But 1 hope ye hae nae been the waur 
^* auld Andrew's prayers as yet. An some didna pray 
'or ye, it wad maybe be the waur for ye. I prayed for 
fe when ye couldna pray for yoursell, and had hopes 
■^hat, when 1 turned auld and doited, you might say a 
'^.ind word for me ; but I'm fear'd that warld's wealth 
^Md warld's pleasures hae been leading you ower lang in 
*beir train, and that you hae been trusting to that which 
^ill soon take wings and flee away." 

"If you mean riches, Andrew, or warld's wealth, as 
you call it, you never said a truer word in your life; for 
the little that my forbears and I have made, is actually, 
under the influence of these long prayers of yours, melt- 
ing away from among my hands faster than ever the snow 
did from the dyke.*' 

" It is perfectly true what you're saying, master. I 
ken the extent o' your bits o' sales weel enough, and I 
ken your rents ; and weel I ken you're telling me nae 
lee. And it's e'en a hard case. But I'll tell you what 
[ would do— I would throw their tacks \u lYvevt \.e^\X\^ 
nd let them mak aught o' them they Wkit." 
" fV/jx, that would be ruin at once, Kndie\N,N»i\VXv ^ 
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vRngeance. Don t you see that Blocks of sheep a 
len so low, that if they were put lo sole, they would noi 
pay more than [he rents, and some fetr ariears thatever] 
one of us havt got into ; and thus, by throning up ou' 
farms, we would throw ourselves out beggars 7 We an 
all willing to put off the evil day as long as ne ran, ani 
rather trust lo long prayers for a while.' 

*' Ah I you're there again, are you? — cannn let oluii 
profanity I It's hard to gar a wiuked cout leave off Bing 
ing. Kut I can tell you, master mine — An you fanner 
had made your hay when the sun shone, ye might a' ha 
sitten independent o'your screwing lairds, wha are maistl 
sait out at elbows ; and ye ken, sir, a hungry louse bilE 
wicked sail. But this is but a Just judgment come a 
you for your behaviour. Ye had the gaun days o" pro; 
perity for twenty years ! But instead o' laying by 
little for a sair leg, or making provision for an evil da.^ 
ye gaed on like madmen. Ye biggit houses, and 3 
plantit vineyards, and threw away money as ye had bee 
sawing sklate-stanes. Ye drank wine, and ye dran 
punch i and ye roared and ye sang, and spake unseenl 
things. And did ye never think there was an ear thi 
heard, and an ee that saw a' thae things ? And did y 
never think that they wad be visited on your heads soni' 
day when ye couldna play paw to help youreells ? If fi 
didns think sae then, ye'll think sae soon. And yel 
maybe see the day when the like o' auld Andrew, wi' bit 
darned hose, and his cloutit shoon ; his braid bannel, 
instead of a baiver ; his drink out o' the clear spring 
instead o' the punch bowl ; and his good steeve aitmea 
parritch and his horn spoon, instead o' the draps o~ 
that cost sae muckle — I say, that sic a man 
and his worthless prayers to boot, will maybe keep J 
crown o' the causey langer than some that carried t 
heads higher." 

" llout lie, Andrewl" quoth old Janet; " Gudd 
Jie my help, an 1 dinna Mi\V, ^naine o' -joa I Our | 
ten may weel tViinV. ■je'W be vm^viAtvA wi ■jwmV" 
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see that ye hae made the douce sonsy lad that lie disha 
ken where to look?" 

'* Ay, Janet, your husband may weel crack. He kens 
he has feathered his nest aff my father and me. He is 
independent, let the world wag as it will." 

'* It's a' fairly come by, master, and the maist part o't 
came through your ain hands. But my bairns are a* 
doing for themsells, in the same way that I did ; and if 
twaor three bunder pounds can beet a myster for you in 
a strait, ye sanna want it, come of a* what will." 

" It is weel said of you, Andrew, and Fm oblig^ to 
you. There is no class of men in this kingdom so inde- 
pendent as you shepherds. You have your sheep, your 
cow, your meal and potatoes ; a regular income of from 
sixteen to thirty pounds yearly, without a farthing of 
expenditure, except for shoes ; for your clothes are all 
niade at home* If you would even wish to spend it, 
you cannot get an opportunity, and every one of you is 
fich who has not lost money by lending it. It is there- 
fore my humble opinion, that all the farms over this 
country will soon change occupants ; and that the shep- 
herds must ultimately become the store-farmers." 

" I hope in God I'll never live to see that, master, for 
the sake of them that I and mine hae won our bread 
frae, as weel as some others that I hae a great respect 
for. But that's no a thing that hasna happened afore 
this day. It is little mair than a hundred and forty years 
}in'a' the land i' this country changed masters already; 
iin* every farmer in it was reduced, and the farms were 
i' ta'en by common people and strangers at half naething. 
The Welshes came here then, out o' a place they ca' 
^ales, in England ; the Andersons came frae a place 
hey ca' Rannoch, some gate i' the north ; and your ain 
imily came first to this country then frae some bit laird- 
hip near Glasgow. There were a set o' MacGregors 
nd MacDougals, said to have been great thieves, came 
ito Yarrow then, and changed their names to Scotts; 
ut they didna thrive ; for they warna \ik\l, Mv^ \Xv^\vvw- 
rend o' them were in the Catslackburu, TVv^i^ c^'J^ 

s2 
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ihera aye the Fiiiolys, frae tlie place Ihsjr came frae i fa 
1 dinna ken wliere it waa. The Baliantynes ca 
Gitloway; and for as flouiiahing folks as they a 
the first o' them came out at the Biikhill-palb, riding f 
a haltered pony, wi' a goat-skin anealh him for a at ~ " 
The Guild in ghams likewise began to spread their wicL 
atthe same tiraei tUey came a' frae a little fat cun»J 
that carae out o' Glencairn to Ettrick. But that's . 
disparagement to ony o' thae fiunilies ; for an there h 
merit at a' inherent in man as to waildly things, ttil 
certainly in riusirig him^ell frae naething 1 
There is nae very ancient name among a' our farmers a 
but the Tweedies and the Murrays ; I mean of them it 
anciently belanged to this district. The Tweedies a 
very auld, and look tlie name frae the water, 
were lairds o' Drummelzier bunders o' years afore i 
Hays got it, and hae some o' the best blood o' the i 
in their veins ; and sae also have the Murrays ; but i 
maist part o' the rest are upstarts and cot 
Now ye see, for as far oulbye as I live, 1 c 
some things that ye dinna hear amang your drink 

■' It is when you begin to these old traditions thu 
like lo listen to you, Andrew. Can you tell n 
was the cause of such a complete overthrow of the fa 
era of that age?" 

"Oh. I canna tell, sir— I canna lei 
o' affairs like the present, 1 fancy. Tlie farmers )i, 
outher lost a' their sheep, or a' their siller, as they d 
like to do now ; but I canna tell how it was; for A) 
general change had ta'en place, for the maist part. afiMi 
the Revolution. My ain grandfather, who was the aW 
of a great farmer, hired himsell for a shepherd at tMt 
time to young Tam Linton ; and monj ane was wae ti^ 
the dowticome. But, speaking o' that, of a' the do«i(( 
comes that ever a country kenn'd m a farming >»d| 
there has never be«a ought like that o' the LmlMjl 
When my grandfalber "«B3B.^i>vm^mB:R,mA»n!t " 
berds, they had tf vVie ^t»u:i?Bli anTe-ten» -^ 
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Forest, and a part in this shire. They had, when the 
great Mr Boston came to Ettrick, the farms o' Black- 
house, Dryhope, Henderland, Chapel-hope, Scabcleuch, 
Shorthope, Midgehope, Meggatknowes, Buccleuch, and 
Gilmanscleuch, that I ken of, and likely as mony mae ; 
and now there's no a man o' the name in a' the bounds 
aboon the rank of a cowherd. Thomas Linton rode to 
Virk and market wi' a liveryman at his back ; but where 
is a' that pride now? — a' buried in the mools wi* the bear- 
ers o^t I and the last representative o* that great over- 
grown family, that laid house to house, and field to field, 
is now sair gane on a wee, wee farm o* the Duke o* Buc- 
cleuch's. The ancient curse had lighted on these men, 
^ ever it lighted on men in this world. And yet they 
^ere reckoned good men, and kind men, in their day ; 
A)r the good Mr Boston wrote an epitaph on Thomas, in 
nietre, when he died ; and though I have read it a bun- 
^er times in St Mary's kirkyard, where it is to be seen 
to this day, I canna say it ower. But it says that he 
Was eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and that the 
Lord would requite him in a day to come, or something 
to that purpose. Now that said a great deal for him, 
master, although Providence has seen meet to strip his 
race of a' their warldly possessions. But take an auld 
fool's advice, and never lay farm to farm, even though a 
■air opportunity should offer ; for, as sure as He lives 
vho pronounced that curse, it will take effect. I'm an 
luld man, and I hae seen mony a dash made that way ; 
)ut I never saw ane o' them come to good I There was 
irst, Murray of Glenrath ; why, it was untelling what 
md that man possessed. Now his family has not a furr 
ri the twa counties. Then there was his neighbour 
>impson of Posso : I hae seen the day that Simpson had 
wo-and-twenty farms, the best o' the twa counties, and 
' stockit wi' good sheep. Now there's no a drap o' his 
lood has a furr in the twa counties. Then there was 
jfrieve of WlUenslee ; ane wad hae tViou^t. \N\aX\iQ^^ 
as gauD to take the hailJ kingdom. He Nwas sssAji \.o\i«^^ 
d ten thousand sheep a' on good iaxiii&« at a^^ N^ssx'a. 
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WUere ore ihey a' now ? Neither him 
in the twa counties. Let me tell ye, master — for ye're 
but H young man, and 1 wad aye fsln have ye to see 
tilings in a right line — that ye may blame the wars ; ye 
may Uame the Government; and ye may blame tlie Pai- 
liamenters: but there's a hand that rules higher 
these; and gin ye dinna look to that, ye'il never 
the right source either o' your praspeiily or adverv 
And 1 sairly doubt that the pride o' the formers has beeit 
rJsed to oiver great a pitch, that Providence has beea. 
brewing a day of humihation for them, and that thera 
will be a change o' hands aiiice tnair, as there was abou* 
this time hunder and forty years." 

" Then 1 suppose you shepherds expect to have 
lury about with ub, or so y Well, 1 don't see any 
very unfair iu it." 

" Ay, but I fear we will be as Ear aneath the 
medium for a wtule as ye are startit aboon it. We'l 
make a fine hand doing the huiiuurs o' the grand n 
houses that ye hae biggit for us : the cavalry exercisesi 
ihe guns and the pointers; the wine and the punch diil 
ing ; and the singiag o' the deboshed sangs J Bi 
just come to the right set agun in a generation c 
and then, as soon as we get ower hee, we'']] get a doM 

come in our turn But, master, 1 say, how 

grand gentlemen tak wi' a shepherd's lifei' 
ye Uke to be turned into reeky holes like this, where ji 
can hardly see your fingers afore ye, and be reduced ^ 
tiie parritch and the horn spoon?' 

" I cannot tell, Andrew. I suppose it will havt 
advantages — it will tetich us to say long prayers 
off the time ; and if we should have the misfortune aj 
wards to pass into Ihe bad place that you shepherds J 
sU so terrified about, why, we wUI scarcely know 3 
difference. 1 account that a great advantage in dwenfl 
in such a place as this. Well scarcely know the one 
place from the other." 

" Ay, but oil what a. sviitvTvM -jfc wWN ^e'v.iiW^ ■)« a*s 
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dinna repent in time, yell maybe get a little experiment 
0* that sort. Ye think ye hae said a very witty thing 
there : but a* profane wit is sinfu'; and whatever is sinfu* 
is shamefu*; and therefore it never suits to be said either 
afore God or man. Ye are just a good standing sample 
o' the young tenantry o' Scotland at this time. YeVe 
ower genteel to be devout, and ye look ower high, and 
depend ower muckle on the arm o* flesh, to regard the 
rod and Him that hath appointed it. But it will fa' wi* 
the mair weight for that ! A blow that is seen coming 
may be wardit off ; but if ane's sae proud as not to re- 
gard it, it's the less sciuth that he suffer." 

" I see not how any man can ward off this blow, An- 
<irew. It has gathered its overwhelming force in springs 
over which we have no control, and is of that nature that 
Do industry of man can avail against it—- exertion is no 
oiore than a drop in the bucket : and I greatly fear 
that this grievous storm is come to lay the axe to the root 
of the tree.»' 

" I'm glad to hear, however, that ye hae some Scrip- 
tore phrases at your tongue-roots. I never heard you 
Use ane in a serious mode before ; and I hope there will 
be a reformation yet. If adversity hae that effect, I 
shall willingly submit to my share o' the loss if the storm 
should lie still for a while, and cut off a wheen o' the 
creatures, that ye aince made eedals o\ and now dow 
hardly bide to see. But that's the gate wi^ a' things that 
ane sets up for warldly worship in place o' the true object; 
they turn a' out curses and causes o' shame and disgrace. 
As for warding off the blow, master, I see no resource 
but throwing up the farms ilk ane, and trying to save a 
remnant out o' the fire. The lairds want naething better 
than for ye to rin in arrears ; then they wDl get a' your 
stocks for neist to naething, and have the land stockit 
themsells as they had langsyne ; and you will be their 
keepers, or vassals, the same as we are to you at present. 
As to hinging on at the present rents, it \s m«Axv^^"& — ^^ 
rerjr extremity of madness. I hae been aYvex^ Vet^ ^«t 
ftyjean, and I ken as weel what the ^xoxxxv^ V^ ^v^ 
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at every price of sheep as you do, and I daresay a grsll 
deal better. When 1 came here first, your father [ 
less than the third of the rent that you are bound to [ 
sheep of every description were dearer, iambs, ewes, 
weddersi and I ken B'eel he was making no money 
it. honest man, but merely workini; his way. with so 
years a, little over, and some naethiiig. And how ii 
possible that you can pay three times the rent at lo' 
prices of sheep ? I say the very presumption of the thi 
is sheer madness. And it is not only this farm, but y 
may take it as an average of all the farms in the coudB 
that before the French war began, the thee 
t/taa thrn/ are now — Ihe farma were not al 
of the rents at an average, and the fan 
making any money. They have lost their si 
during the French war, which will never ret 
and the only resource they have, that I c 
abandon their farms in time, and try to savi 

Things will come lo their true level presently, but B 
afore the auld stock o' farmers are crushed past t 
again. And then I little wat what's to come o' ye 
an we herds get the land, we luinna employ you as 
vbepherds, — that you may depend o: 

" Well, Andrew, these are curious facts that you I 
me about the land having all changed occupiers about 
certain period. I wish you could have stated the caw 
with certainty. Was there not a great loss on tliia fi 
once, when it was said the burn was so dammed up w 
dead carcasses that it changed Us course ?" 

" Ay, but that's quite a late story. It happened 
my own day, and 1 believe mostly througli miachao 
That was the year Bob Dodds was lost in the Eu 
Cleuch. 1 remember it, hut cannot tell what yesi 
was, for I was but a little bilsh of a callaiit then.'' 

•' Who was Rob Dodds ? I never heard of the i; 
dent before." 

"Aj but your fartiCY lemetnWiei 'ft wetV-, (ni he sj 
i' his men mony a day W \oo\t ^oi *.e wi^m,"!!— -' 
- - never ^oigeX.\V. ^at'ATP"*" " 
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ion on me sae deep that I couldna get rest i' my bed for 
nonths and days. He was a young handsome bonny 
lad, an honest man^s only son, and was herd wi' Tarn 
Linton in the Birkhill. The Lintons were sair come 
down then; for this Tarn was a herd, and had Rob hired 
as his assistant. Weel, it sae happened that Tarn's wife 
bad occasion to cross the wild heights atween the Birk- 
hill and Tweedsmuir, to see her mother, or sister, on some 
express, and Tarn sent the young man wi' her to see her 
ower Donald's Clench Edge. It was in the middle o' 
winter, and, if I mind right, this time sixty years. At 
tlie time they set out, the morning was calm, frosty, and 
threatening snaw, but the ground clear of it. Rob had 
orders to set his mistress to the height, and return home; 
hut by the time they had got to the height, the snaw had 
come on, so the good lad went all the way through 
Guemshppe with her, and in sight of the water o' Fruid. 
He crossed all the wildest o' the heights on his return 
in safety; and on the Middle-End, west of Loch- 
Skene, he met with Robin Laidlaw, that went to the 
Highlands and grew a great farmer after that. Robin 
Was gathering the Polmoody ewes; and as they were 
neighbours, and both herding to ae master, Laidlaw testi- 
Sed some anxiety lest the young man should not find his 
irsiy hame ; for the blast had then come on very severe. 
Dodds leugh at him, and said, * he was nae mair feared 
or finding the gate hame, than he was for finding the gate 
his mouth when he was hungry.' — * Weel, weel,' quo' 
lobin, ' keep the band o* the hill a' the way, for I hae 
een as clever a fellow waured on sic a day ; and be sure 
hund the ewes out o' the Brand-Law Scores as ye 
ang by.' — * Tammy charged me to bring back a backfu' 
' peats wi' me/ said be; * but 1 think I'll no gang near 
he peat stack the day.' — * Na,' quo' Robin, * I think ye'll 
o be sae mad !'— ' But, O man,' quo' the lad, * hae ye 
ny bit bread about your pouches ; for I'm unco hungry? 
Che wife was in sic a hurry that 1 had lo com^ vwvj 
itAoat getting ony breakfast, and I had sae iax Xo %^k£v^ 
'her that I'm grown unco toom V tVve "ms\d^: — ^^'Vc.^ 
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Bent Be inch liae I, Robie, my man, or yoii shauld i 
had it,' quo' Laidlaw. — ' But au that be tfae case, |_ 
Straight hame, and never heed the ewes, come o' them 
wiial will,' — ' O there's nae fear !' sBid he, ' I'll turn ihe 
ewea.ond be hiunein good time Doo.' And with that be 
left Laidlaw, and went down the Middle-Craig-End. 
jumping and placing in a frolicaome way over his stick. 
He liud a large lang nibbit staff in his hand, wh'ich Laid— 
law took particular notice of, thinking it would be a good 
help for the i^oung man in the rough way he had to gang. 

" There mas never another word about the matter tllJ 
that (lay eight days. The storm having increased to m 
terrible drift, the snaw had grown very deep, and the 
herds, wha lived about three miles sindry, hadna met for 
a.' that time. But that day Tarn Lintonand Kobin Laid' 
law met at the Tail Burn ; and after cracking a lang time 
thegither, Tam says tothe tilher, just as it war by chancy 
' Saw ye naething o' our young dinnagood this day e'lj' 
days, Robin ? He gaed awa that moroing to set o 
gudewife ower the height, and has sever sin' thai til 
lookit near me, the careless rascal !' 

■' ' Tam Linton, what's that you're saying ? what's tk 
I hear ye saying, Tam Linton?' quo' Robin, wha mC 
dung dean stupid wi' horror. ' Hae ye never sei ~ 
Dodds sin' that morning he gaed away wi' your w 

" ' Na, never,' quo' the tither. 

" ' Why then, sir, let me tell ye, you'll never see hlB 
again in this world alive,' quo' Robin; 'for he left mean 
the Middle-End on his way hame that day at elevot 
o'clock, just OB the day was coming to the narsL — Bui 
Tam Linton, what was't ye war saying'!* Ye're telliag 
me what canna be true — Do ye say that ye haena 9 
Rob Dodds sin' that day ?' 

" ' Haena I tauld ye that I hae never seen his I 
Einsyne ?' quo' Linton. 

'■ ' Sae I hear ye saying," quo' Robin again. 
ye're (elling me Si downt'ift\iXmBAe\ee, Tk« Ihing's^ 
JUssible ; for jc hae the nct-j Wafi '"l "jomi \aitA * 
, ^Bd Ja hii wUe» he Utt a.e "ui *« ipi"- 1-'««- *»t; 
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[ ken naething about sticks or staves, Robin Laid- 
ays Tarn, looking rather like ane catched in an ill 

' The staff wasna likely to come hame without the 
; and I can only say, I hae seen nae mair o' Rob 
{ sin' that morning; and I had thoughts that, as the 
rew sae ill, he had hadden forrit a' the length wi' 
ife, and was biding wi' her folks a' this time to 
her hame again when the storm had settled.' 
Na, na, Tam, ye needna get into ony o' thae lang. 

stories wi' me,' quo' Robin, * for I tell ye that's the 
lob Dodds had in his hand when I last saw him ; 
have either seen him dead or living — I'll give my 

that.' 

Ye had better take care what ye say, Robin Laid- 
says Tam, very fiercely, ' or 1 11 maybe make ye 
to eat in your words again.' 
What I hae scdd I'll stand to, Tam Linton,' says 
. — * And mair than that,' says he, ' It that young 
las come to an untimely end, I'll see his blood re* 
at your hand.' 

hen there was word sent away to the Hophouse to 
xents. and ye may weel ken, master, what heavy 
it was to them, for Rob was their only son ; they 
en him a good education, and muckle, muckle they 
It o' him ; but naething wad serve him but he wad 
shepherd. His father came wi' the maist pairt o' 
k parish at his back ; and mony sharp and threat- 
words past atween him and Linton ; but what could 
nake o't? The lad was lost, and nae law, nor nae 
;e, could restore him again ; sae they had naething 
DUt to spread athwart a' the hills looking for the 
. The haill* country raise for ten miles round, 
e or twa good days that happened ; but the snaw 
ill lying, and a' their looking was in vain. Tam 

1 wad look nane. He took the dorts, and never 
1 the folk mair than they hadna been there. A* 
nght atween Loch- Skene and the "BvtVYv^ N^^a'ya&X 

' wVfolk for the space o' three wee\s-, ^oi >Xvfe Vw^ 
tt> the lad's parents, couMna get ox\^ \^^t^ ^^^ 
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folk sf mpathcezed unco muckle wi' Ihein. At length tfl 
fiDaw gaed maistl; awa', and tbe weather turned fine, i 
I gaed out one o' the days wi' my father to look for (| 
hod;. Sut, aili won ] 1 was a feared wight I wbenev^ 
I sa.w a bit sod, or a knowe, or a gre; stane, 1 stood gl " 
Hod trembled for fear it was the dead n 
durst I stett farther, till my father gaed up to a' thnt 
things, I gaed nae mair hack to look for the corpse : tt 
I'm sure if we had found the hodj 1 would hae ganeoi 
o' my judgment. 

" At iengtli L'very body tired o' looking, but the axU 
man himEell. He travelled day after day, ill weather oiid 
good weather, without interniiEsion. They said it ns 
the waesoinest thing ever was seen, to see that auld gre]tg 
headed man gaun aae long by himsell, lookuig fot th^ 
corpse o' his only son ! The maist part o his friends ■ 
vised him at length to give up the search, as the flnd4| 
o' the body seemed a thing a'thegitlier bopeles: " 
declared lie wad look for his son till the day o' his dea^ 
and if he could hut find his bones, he would carry tl 
away from the wild moors, and lay them in 
where be was to lie himsell. Tom Linton ? 
bended, and examined afore the Sheriif; but 
could be led against him, and he wan oil'. 
that, as far as he remembered, he got the statT slsndingy 
the moulh o' the peat stack ; and that he conceived ti 
either the lad or himsell had left it there £ome day n' 
bringing away a burden of peats. Tlie shepherds' i 
had not been led home that year, and the stack stood ■ 
a hill-head, half a mile frae tlie house, and tiic ht^rds n 
obliged to carry them home m they needed tbem. 

" But a mystery hung ower that lad's death that ft 
never cleared up, nor ever will a'thegither. Every IB 
was convinced, in his own mind, that Linton knew «)l| 
the body was a' the time; and also, that the youiig I 
bsd not come by his death fairly. It was pro*(cL t 
llie lad's dog had come \\au\e setet^&^meft.nndthU T 
Liaton had been seen VXcVJng 'A ^ive Aiway^^t^ 
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1 the body, if that had not been concealed in some 

than ordinary way, the dog would at least have 
seen. At length, it was suggested to the old man, 
dead-lights always hovered over a corpse by night, 

body was left exposed to the air ; and it was a fact 
wo drowned men had been found in a field of whins, 
\ the water had left the bodies, by means of the 
lights, a very short while before. On the first calm 

therefore, the old desolate man went to the Merk- 
Bdge to the top of a high hill that overlooked all 
ound where there was ony likelihood that the dead 

would be lying. He watched there the lee-lang 

keeping his eye constantly roaming ower the 
n wastes before him ; but he never noticed the least 
ler of the dead-lights. About midnight, however, 
!ard a dog barking; it likewise gae twa or three 
choly yowls, and then ceased. Robin Dodds was 
iced it was his son's dog ; but it was at such a dis- 

being about twa miles off, that he couldna be sure 
t it was, or which o' the hills on the opposite side 
J glen it was on. The second night he kept watch 
? Path Know, a hill which he supposed the howling 

dog cam frae. But that hill being all surrounded 
5 west and north by tremendous ravines and cata- 
he heard nothing o' the dog. In the course of the 

he saw, or fancied he saw, a momentary glimmer 
It, in the depth of the great gulf immediately below 
! he sat ; and that at three different times, always 
; same place. He now became convinced that the 
ns o' his son were in the bottom of the linn, a place 

he conceived inaccessible to man ; it being so deep 
the summit where he stood, that the roar o' the 
Fall only reached his ears now and then wi* a loud 
i! as if it had been a sound wandering across the 
>y itsell. But sae intent was Robin on this Willie 
3- wisp light, that he took landmarks frae the ae 
lit to the other, to make sure o' the \iVa^ie \ vxA. ^& 
IS daylight came, he set about ftuAVw^ «u ^^^^^ 
!o the bottom of the linn. He ettecUdi \N\\^\>>i 
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of deAlh rrr>nithc wny h<^ hud lircu guidit, wvnt out te 
hill, and diud nt tho pest stuck, thu mouth of which .._ j 
m shelter rmm ti)e drift-wind i and thu his cruel dimIc^ 
coiuclouB Q llie wa^ in which he had used hhni iM 
drettdin;; skaSlh, had Irallrrd nnay thi^ body, and iDotit 
in Kinie pool in these un fathom nbia linn*, or nlbcrwii* 
concealed it, wV the inteotiun, that the world mixht nern 
ken wh(^thcr the lad viaa actually dead or bad nbscondeil, 
If it had not been for the dog, from which it npptan hr 
had been unable to conceal It, and Ibe old man 'a persfVO- 
ranee, to whose aearcli there ajipearnd to be no end, it 'a 
praboble he would never have laid the body in a piM 
where it could have been i'ound. But if lieliadtlluwedU 
la remain in the first place of coucaulment, it might liur 
been djauovered by means of the dug, atid the iiiteutioiul 
eoiicealiDcnt of the corpse would then have been ubrloui 
HO that Linton all Ibnt lime could not be quite «■ lila row 
and it was no wonder lie attcnipled to fell the dog. BM 
where the body could have been deiiositcd, llini tlii^ Iiiiib< 
ful animal waa never diiicovered by the searpbern, during 
llie day, for the space of ten weeks, baffled a' the cou)h- 
turi*s that ever could be made. 

" The two old people, the lad'a father and molh«. 
never got over their loss. Tbey never licid up tbrii iii-uk 
again, nor joined in society uny niair, except in nitcuilinu 
divine worship. It might he truly said u' them, tlini itic; 
■pent the few years that they survived their sou ni vmi. 
slant prayer and buiniliatlon ; but they Auon di''<l, n -Imn 
while after ane ariitUer. As (or Tam Linton, Ur I U liii' 
part of the country, as I told yoti: but it wn^ >-:i<A xh'-i' 
was a curse hung Dwer him and his a' hb lifir, unci ihai 
he never mair did wee!. — That was tlio yew, 
which our burn was dammed wi' the dead abevp 
fixing the date, you see, I liae been led ' 
and am just nae farther wi' the main point tliao «rl 



" I wijih from my heart, \ii4ie:«,*.W\. -tsm wSAlV 
to 6k a great many old date* m Vft* *.a.».p — — ™- 
*— '-"- ' ' -m more VntcteBltA m i^t ^ 
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it laiher appeared swollen, as if it had been lying among 
water. 

*' Conjecture was now driven to great extremities in 
accounting for all these circumstances. It was manifest 
to every one, that the body had not been all the time in 
that place. But then, where had it been? or what could 
have been the reasons for concealing it ? These were the 
puzzling considerations. There were a hunder different 
things suspectit ; and mony o' them, I dare say, a hunder 
miles frae the truth ; but on the whole, Linton was sair 
lookit down on, and almaist perfectly abhorred by the 
country ; for it was weel kenn*d that he had been partir 
calarly churlish and severe on the young man at a' times, 
and seemed to have had a peculiar dislike to him. An it 
badna been the wife, wha was a kind considerate sort of 
a body, if Tam had gotten his will, it was reckoned he 
wad hae hungered the lad to death. After that, Linton 
left the place, and gaed away, I watna where ; and the 
country, I believe, came gayan near to the truth o' the 
story at last : 

" There was a girl in the Birkhill house at the time, 
whether a daughter o* Tam*s, or no, I hae forgot, though 
I think otherwise. However, she durstna for her life 
tell a' she kenn'd as lang as the investigation was gaun 
on ; but it at last spunkit out that Rob Dodds had got 
hame safe eneugh ; and that Tam got into a great rage 
at him because he had not brought a burden o' peats, 
there being none in the house. The youth excused 
himself on the score of fatigue and hunger; but Tam 
swore at him, and said, * The deil be in your teeth, gin 
they shall break bread, till ye gang back out to the hill-head 
and bring a burden o* peats 1' Dodds refused ; on which 
Tam struck him, and forced him away; and he went 
crying and greeting out at the door, but never came back. 
She also told, that after poor Rob was lost, Tam tried 
several times to get at his dog to fell it with a stick ; but 
the creature was terrified for him, and laa^^ \\.^ ^^^«:^^. 
Jt was therefore thought, and iiideed lYveie >n^ \\VJvNfc 
doubt, thai Rob, through fatigue andVimsei, ^wdxeOi^a^'a 

T O 
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of death from the way he had been guidit, went o„. .^ ^_ 

hill, and died at the peat stack, the mouth of which nv 
a shelter from the drift-wind ; and that his cruel master/ 
oonscious o' the way in which he had ueed hint, aow 
dreading skaith, had liiJled away tho body, and sunk it 
in some pool in these unfathomable linns, or otherwisjf 
concealed It, wl' the intention, that the world might nevrf 
ken whether the lad was actually dead or had abgconded. 
If it had not been for the dog, from which it appears ht' 
had been unable to conceal it, and the old man's perseT»i: 
ranee, to whose search theire appeared to be no end, it If 
probable he would never have laid the body in a plM^ 
where it could liave been found. ButifhehadaUowedW 
to remain in the first place of concealment, it might bar* 
been discovered by means of the dog, and the intentiooV 
concealment of the corpse would then have been obvioiaj 
BO that Linton all that time could not be quite at 
and it was no wonder lie attempted to fell the dog. Baf 
where the body could have been deposited, that the faiths 
ful animal was iicrer discovered by the searchers, durin|p 
the day, for the space of ten weeks, bafiled a' the coiyec^ 
tures that ever could be made. 

" The two old people, the lad's father and molhei 
never got over their loss. They never held up their h« 
«^ain, nor joined in snciety ony mair. except in attendi 
divine worship. It mtgiit be truly saido' them, that ll 
spent the few years that they survived theii son in 
stent pmyer and humiliation ; but they soon died, a 
while after ane anilher. As for Tam Linton, he left 
part of the country, as I told you ; but it was said ti 
was a curse hung ower him and his a' his life, and 
he never mair did weel. — That was the year, re 
which our burn was dammed wi' the dead sheep: aild 
fixing the date, you see, 1 hae been led into a lung 
and am juat nae farther wi' the main point than nhen^ 

"1 wish from my \ieaYt, kniie'*i,'OniA -^ovj. -«wSA. *«% 
to fix a great man^ o\d dales m \.\\e aa^e TOiamei -, Ss^ 
Ti mote inleKsVed m -jw^ ^m-?. w«w*,'9« 
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n either your lang prayers, or your laug sermons about 
repentance and amendment But pray, you were talking 
>f the judgments that overtook Tarn Linton — Was that 
the same Tarn Linton that was precipitated from the Brand 
Law by the break of a snaw-wreath, and he and all his 
sheep jammed into the hideous gulf, called the Grey 
Mare's Tdl r 

** The very same, sir ; and that might be accountit ane 
o' the first judgments that befell him ; for there were 
nany of his ain sheep in the flock. Tarn asserted all his 
life, that he went into the linn along with his hirsel, but 
no man ever believed him ; for there was not one of the 
sheep came out alive, and how it was possible for the carl 
to have come safe out, naebody could see. It was, 
indeed, quite impossible ; for it had been such a break of 
snaw as had scarcely ever been seen. The gulf was 
crammed sae fu', that ane could hae gane ower it like a pen- 
dit brig ; and no a single sheep could be gotten out, either 
dead or living. When the thaw came, the burn wrought 
a passage for itself below the snaw, but the arch stood 
till summer. I have heard my father oft describe the 
appearance of that vault as he saw it on his way from 
Moffat faur. Ane hadna gane far into it, he said, till it 
turned darkish, like an ill-hued twilight ; and sic a like 
arch o' carnage he never saw ! There were limbs o' sheep 
Mnging in a' directions, the snaw was wedged sae firm. 
Some entire carcasses hung by the neck, some by a spauld ; 
then there was a hall forest o' legs sticking out in ae 
place, and horns in another, terribly mangled and broken ; 
ADd it was a'thegither sic a frightsome-looking place, that 
^c was blithe to get out o't again." 

After looking at the sheep, tasting old Janet's best 
^ebbuck, and oatmeal cakes, and preeing the whisky 
'^ttle, the young farmer again set out through the deep 
'•^ow, on his way home. But Andrew made him promise, 
^W if the weather did not amend, he would come back 
Q a few days and see how the poor sheep Nsct^ twciYw^ 
'/ and, as an inducement, promised to XeM^VvVoi ^%j^»X 
nr old anecdotes of the shepherd's Wfe. 

t2 
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One o( those events Ihat liavc made the dee] 
aioii on the shepherds' minds for a century bj 
to have been the fate of Mr Adamson, who 
in Laverhope for the space of twciitj-seven years, 
stands in their calendar as an era from whicli 
summer floods, nater-spouts, hail and tbunder-atot 
&c.; and appears from tradition to have been atteni 
with some awful elrouni stances, expressiYe of dii 
vengeance. This Adamson is represented, as havtl 
been a man of an uugOTornable temper — of icritabiUtf 
extreme, that no person could be for a moment ceiu 
to wliat excesses he might be hurried. He was otheiw! 
accounted a good and upright man, and a shicere Chd^ 
tiaa i but in these outbreakings of temper he often com* 
mitted acts of cruelty and injustice, for which any giA 
man ought to have been ashamed. Among other iO>Sk 
ties he had an obliging dispo»tion, there being few 0. 
whom a poor man would sooner have applied in a. " 
Accordingly, he had been in the habit of assisting 
wealthy neighbour of his with a, little credit tat Vl^lj^ 
years. This man's name was Irtine, and though he uj^ 
a number of rich relations, he was never out of dlSIco^ 
tics. Adamson, from some whim or caprice, sued thil 
poor farmer for a few hundred merks, taking legal stepi 
against him, even to the verylaslmeaauresshort of poind- 
ing and imprisonment. Irvine p^d little attention to thii, 
taking it for granted that his ne%hbour took these steps 
only for the purpose of inducing his debtor's friends to 
come forward and support him. 

It happened one day about this period, that a thougbl- 

iess boy, belonging U> Itfvoe'a farm, hunted Adumson's 

ca((lc in a. way thai ga\e gteat oSttfttc Mj fcea wm\CT,<m 

UWiliuh the two fatttieis liiEwci, m4 *qii« ^ 
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passed between them. The next day Inrine was seized 
and thrown into jail ; and shortly after his effects were 
poinded, and sold by auction for ready money. They 
were consequently thrown away, as the neighbours, not 
having been forewarned, were wholly unprovided with 
ready money, and unable to purchase at any price. Mrs 
Irvine came to the enraged creditor with a child in her 
arms, and implored him to put off the sale for a month, 
that she might try what could be done amongst her 
friends to prevent a wreck so irretrievable. He was at 
one time on the very point ef yielding ; but some bitter 
recollections coming over his mind at the moment, stim- 
ulated his spleen aguust her husband, and he resolved 
that the sale should go on. William Carruders of Grin- 
.diston heard the following dialogue between them ; and 
he said that his heart almost trembled within him ; for 
Mrs Irvine was a violent woman, and her eloquence did 
more harm than good. 

** Are ye really gaun to act the part of a devil, the day, 
Mr Adamson, and turn me and thae bairns out to the 
bare high-road, helpless as we are? Oh, man, if your 
bowels binna seared in hell-fire already, take some com- 
passion ; for an ye dinna, they will be seared afore baith 
men and angels yet, till that hard and cruel heart o' yours 
be nealed to an izle." 

" I'm gaun to act nae part of a devil, Mrs Irvine ; I'm 
only gaun to take my ain in the only way I can get it. 
Tm no baith gaun to tine my siller, and hae my beasts 
abused into the bargain.*' 

" Ye sail neither lose plack nor bawbee o* your siller, 
man, if you will gie me but a month to make a shift for 
it — I swear to you, ye sail neither lose, nor rue the deed. 
But if ye winna grant me that wee wee whUe, when the 
bread of a haill family depends on it, ye re waur than ony 
deil that's yammering and cursing i' the bottomless pit." 

"Keep your ravings to yoursell, Mrs Irvine, for I 
hae made vp my mind what I'm to do; vxid V^ ^q\\.\ 
sae It's needless for je to pit yourseW it\1o aX^^^L^N ^^^ 
be surest promiaers are aye the sVacVe^X v^i«t^- ^^ 
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isim likely tlial your bad language w'lll gar me alter nrf 

■'If that be your purpose, Mr Adamaon, and iT yaif 
put tliHt purpose in execution, I wadna change conditima 
vtV yuu the day for len thousand times a' the gear ye at 
worth. VeVe gnuu to do the thing that ye'll repenton^ 
tunue — for a' Ihc time tliat ye hae to exist bailh in tbtf 
world and the neist, and that'f a lang lang forrit aoi 
ayond. Ye have assisted a poor lionest family for t' 
purpose of taking them at a distid vantage, and crnsbiiig' 
them to b^arsi and when ane thinks o' that, what-S 
heart you must hae? Ye hae Itrst put my poor m 
in prison, a place where he little thought, and less 4 
served ever to he; and now ye are reaving liia saeUi 
family out o' their last bit o' bread. Look at this l_ 
bonny innocent thing in my arms, how it is smiling 0^ 
ye? Look at a' the rest standing leaning against llfB 
wa's, ilkanne wi' his een fixed on you by way o' impbri( 
your pity ! If ye reject thae looks, ye'll see them agk 
in some trying moments, that nil! bring this ane bade I 
your mind ; ye will see them i' your dreams ; ye will N 
them on your dcath-bed, and ye will think ye see ttrij 
gleaming on ye through the reek o' hell, — but it ii'ud 
be them." I 

" Hand your tongue woman, for ye make mc feart 

" Ay, but better be feared in time, tlian torfelled fw 
ever? Better conquers your bad humour for aiiice, t[ 
he conquessed for it through sae raony laug agys. 
pretend to be a religious man, Mr Adnmson, and a grnt 
deal mair sae thaji your neighbours — do you think that 
religion teaclies you acts o' cruelty like this? Will ys 
liae the face to kneel afore your Maker the nighti K ' 
pray for a blessing on you and yours, and thai He n 
forgive you your debts as you forgive your debtors? 
jiae iiae doubt but you will. But sih I how sic an ^ 
peal will heap iVie coa\B o' ftsme -sew^eMios 
head, and tighten IhebeUa ci Wivwv^ i&vsSv&. 
[^Jwrd heart ! Come (otriU\»\»M. w^-^ a^ftiVniw 
ll^fte a' 7c." 
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" O, Maister Adamson, ye maunna turn my father and 
mother out o' their house and their farm ; or what think 
ye is to come o' us?*' said Thomas. 

No consideration, however, was strong enough to turn 
Adamson from his purpose. The sale went on; and 
still, on the calling off of every favourite animal, Mrs 
Irvine renewed her anathemas. 

"Gentlemen, this is the mistresses favourite cow, and 
gives thirteen pints of milk every day. She is valued in 
my roup-roU at fifteen pounds ; but we shall begin her at 
ten. Does any body say ten pounds for this excellent 
cow? ten pounds — ten pounds? Nobody says ten 
pounds? Gentlemen, this is extraordinary? Money 
is surely a scarce article here to-day. Well, then, does 
any gentleman say five pounds to begin this excellent 
cow that gives twelve pints of milk daily ? Five pounds 
'—only ^Ye pounds! — Nobody bids five pounds? Well, 
the stock must positively be sold without reserve. Ten 
shillings for the cow — ten shillings — ten shillings — Will 
nobody bid ten shillings to set the sale agoing ?" 

"FU gie five-and-twenty shillings for her,'* cried 
Adamson. 

** Thank you, sir. One pound five — one pound five, 
snd just a-going. Once — twice — thrice. Mr Adamson, 
one pound five." 

Mrs Irvine came forward, drowned in tears, with the 
babe in her arms, and patting the cow, she said, ** Ah, 
poor lady Bell, this is my last sight o' you, and the last 
time 111 clap your honest side I And hae we really been 
deprived o' your support for the miserable sum o' five- 
and-twenty shillings? — my curse light on the head o' 
him that has done it! In the name of my destitute 
bairns I curse him ; and does he think that a mother's 
curse will sink fizzenless to the ground ? Na, na t I see 
an ee that's looking down here in pity and in anger ; and 
I see a hand that's gathering the bolts o' Heaven the- 
gither, for some purpose that I could dVvvcie, \i\xX ^^>axw^ 
utter. But that band is unerring, and ^\iet^ \X. VNvxo^^ 
/Aff IfoJ^ there it will strike. FarewceV, ^^^^ Xi^^^^*^ 'i'^ 
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hite supplied us wi' mony a meal, but ye nill never supplH 
ua wi' another." J 

This sale at Kirkheugh was on the 1 1th of July. OdI 
the day following, Mr Adamson went op to the folds i| 
the hope, to shear his sheep, with nofevrei than t 
five aiteodants, consisting of all his own servants ll 
cottars, and about as many neighbouring shepherdi w 
he had collected ; it being customary for the farmerafl 
assist one another reciprocally on these occasions. .' 
son continued more than usually capricious and u 
able all that forenoon. He was discontented with li 
self; and when a man is ill pleased with himself, bfrlifl 
seldom well pleased with others. He seemed altogell 
left to the influences of ihe Wicked Onej 
about in a rage, finding fault with every thing, and ei 
person, and at times cursing bitterly, a prac^e t 
he was not addicted; ao that the sheep.shearing, thMtri 
to be a scene of hilarity among so many young a 
shepherds, lads, lasses, wives, and callants, w( 
turned into one of gloom and dissatisfaction. 

After a number of other provoking outrages, Adi 
at length, with the buisting-iron which he held in hfcl 
hand, struck a dog belonging to one of his own sheph( ' 
boys, till the pour animal fell senseless on the gioui 
and lay sprawling as in the last extremity. ThtB bi 
matters to a point which threatened nothing but at 
and confu^on ; for every shepherd's blood boiled witbV 
dignation, and each almost wished in his heart that fl 
dog had been bis own, that he might have retaliated o 
the tyrant. At the time the blow was struck, Ihe boy 
was tending one of the fold-doors, and perceiving the 
plight of his faithful animal, he ran to Its assistance, liftf^l 
it in his arms, and holding it up to recover ita breatbtlB 
wept and lamented over it most ptteouely. "Mypaig 
Utile Nimble I" he cried ; ■' I am feared that mad hoif I 
has killed ye, and then what am I to do wanting ye? 1 
wad ten times ialheihe>iftA aWwtVew ■ro^M\\\" 

He had scfttce said i\ve -ftoiAa ete'tCaTC.taCT «a»^ 
by the hair rf iVie \ieB4 VAtvftie c&e\«»&,«^ 
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' drag him about, while with the other he struck 
ost unmercifully. When the boy left the fold-door, 
ishorn sheep broke out, and got away to the hill 

the Iambs and the clippies ; and the farmer being 
i of his *' mad tantrums," as the servants called 
the mischance had almost put him beside himself ; 
lat boy, or man either, is in a ticklish case who is 

hands of an enraged person far above him in 
th. 

5 sheep-shearers paused, and the girls screamed, 
they saw their master lay hold of the boy. But 
i Johnston, a shepherd from an adjoining farm, flung 
sep from his knee, made the shears ring against the 
ke, and in an instant had the &rmer by both wrists, 
lese he held with such a grasp, that he took the 
out of his arms ; for Johnston was as far above the 

in might, as the latter was above the boy. 
[r Adamson, what are ye about?" he cried; "hae 
; your reason a'thegither, that ye are gaun on ram- 
g like a madman that gate? Ye hae done the 
sir, in your ill-timed rage, that ye ought to be 
dd of baith afore God and man.** 
re ye for fighting, Rob Johnston ?" said the fanner, 
ling to free himself. ** Do ye want to hae a fight. 

Because if ye do, 111 maybe gie you enough o* 

a, sir, I dinna want to fight; but I winna let you 
ither, unless wi' ane that's your equal ; sae gie ower 
hling, and stand still till I speak to ye , for an ye 
stand to hear reason, I'll gar ye lie till ye hear it. 
consider what ye hae been doing even now ? Do 
isider that ye hae been striking a poor orphan cal- 
irha has neither father nor mother to protect him, or 
It his wrangs ? and a' for naething, but a bit start o* 
X affection ? How wad ye like, sir, an ony body 
to guide a bsdrn o' yours that gate? axvd -^^ ^a&\^'Cife 
hat they are to come to afore tY\e\i dieBX)as, ^s ^"^ 
oarents did when they were leaim^ «xv^ V>w^vci^ 
m. Fie for shame, Mr AdamsouX ^^ ^ox ^«xsv'a\ 

u 
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Ye first slrak bis poor dumb bruti', wbii:h was b gresl 
Bin than the tither, for it didua ken what ye were stribt 
it for : and then, because the tallant ran to assist the i 
ciealure he has on the earth, and I'm feared the only 
and faithfu' friend beside, ye claught him by the htli 
the head, and feil to the dadding him as he mar youi Glan 
Od, air, my blood rises at sic an act o' cruelty and inji 
[ice; and gin I thouglit ye wortli my while, 1 wad tan 
like a pellet for it." 

The fanner struggled and fought so viciously, tl 
Johnston was obliged to throw him down twice ovi 
somewhat roughly, and hold liim by main force. But 
laying him down the second time, Johnston said. " N' 
sir, I just tell ye, that ye deserve to bae your banea m 
llirooshen ; but ye'ie nae match for me, and I'll scon 
lay a tip on ye. I'll leave ye to Him who has decia 
himself the stay and shield of the orphan ; and gin so 
visible testimony o' his displeasure dinna come owet 
for the abusing of his ward, I am right sail mista'en." 

Adamson, finding himself fairly mastered, and that 
one seemed disposed to take his part, was obliged to p 
in, and went sullenly away to tend the hirsel that 
beside the fold. In the mean time the sheep-shi 
■went on as before, with a little more of hilarity and gli 
It b the business of the lasses to take Ihe ewes, 
ry them from the fold to the clippers i and nc 
be seen every young shepherd's sweetheart, or favouril 
waiting beside him, helping him to clip, or holding 
ewes by the bind legs to make them lie easy, a g 
matter for the furtherance of the operator. Oihi 
again, who thought themselves slighted, or loved a ji ~ 
would continue to act in a different manner, and pis 
the youths by hringiug Ihem such sheep as it was nex 
impossible to clip. 

" Aib, Jock lad, I hae brought you a grand ane 
lime] Ye will clank the shears ower her, and be the 
floue o' them a' V 

" My truly, Jessy, bul -je Vae ^"eii toe o»si\ \ 
least is vioo lo t\ie c\t)0^ w\4 "i^i« eea \wA«4 
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afore I get the fleece broken up, the rest will be done. 
Ah, Jessy, Jessy I yeVe workuig for a mischief the day ; 
and yell maybe get it." 

" She's a braw sonsie sheep, Jock. I ken ye like to 
hae your arms weel filled. Shell amaist fill them as weel 
as Tibby Tod." 

"There's for it now! there's for it I What care I for 
Tibjy Tod, dame ? Ye are the most jealous elf, Jessy, 
that ever drew coat ower head. But wha was't that sat 
half a night at the side of a grey stane wi' a crazy cooper? 
And wha was't that gae the poor precentor the whiskings, 
and reduced a' his sharps to downright flats ? An ye cast 
up Tibby Tod ony mair to me, 111 tell something that 
will gar thae wild een reel i' your head. Mistress Jessy." 

" Wow, Jock, but I'm unco wae for ye now. Poor 
fellow ! It's really very hard usage I If ye canna clip 
the ewe, man, gie me her, and I'll tak her to anither ; for 
I canna bide to see ye sae sair put about. I winna bring 
ye anither Tibby Tod the day, take my word on it. 
The neist shall be a real May Henderson o' Firthhope- 
cleuch — ane, ye ken, wi' lang legs, and a good lamb at 
her fit" 

" Gudesake, lassie, hand your tongue, and dinna af- 
front bfidth yoarsell and me. Ye are fit to gar ane's cheek 
bum to the bane. I'm fairly quashed, and dauma say 
anither word. Let us therefore hae let-a-be for let-a-\)e, 
which is good bairns' agreement, till after the close o' the 
day sky ; and then Pll tell ye my mind." 

" Ay, but whilk o' your minds will ye tell me, Jock? 
For ye will be in ^ve or six diff'erent anes afore that 
time. Ane, to ken your mind, wad need to be tauld it 
every hour o' the day, and then cast up the account at 
the year's end. But how wad she settle it then, Jock ? 
I fancy she wad hae to multiply ilk year's minds by do- 
zens, and divide by four, and then we a' ken what wad 
be the quotient." 

•* Aih wow sirs I heard ever ony o' ye the like o' that? 
For three things the sheep-fauld \s d\ac^w\eX^^, %xv^ ^'kwi. 
are four which it cannot bear." 
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" And what are tliey, Jock ?" 
" A witty wench, ft woughing dog, a 
edder, and a p:uT o' shambling shears." 
After this manner did the gleesome chat go c 
lal the sutIj goodman had withdrawn from tbe> 
^ut this was but one couple ; every pair being e 
according to their biasses, and after their k'mim 
iiettiing the knotty points of divinity ; others tellin) 
warld stories about persecutions, forays, and fairf 
and some whispering, in half sentences, the soft I 
ings of piistornl love. 

But the farmer's bad humour, in the mean whi 
only smothered, not entinguished ; and, like a fli 
is kept down by an overpowering weight of fuel, j 
but a breath to rekindle it ; or tike a barrel of go 
der, that the smallest spark wQl set i 
spark unfortunately fell upon it too ( 
the form of an old beggar, ycleped Patie &bxi 
well-known, and generally a welcome guest, o 
district. He came to the folds for his annual prei 
a fleece of wool, which had ne^er before been denied 
and the farmer being the first person he came ti 
proacbed him as in respect bound, accosting bim 
wonted obsequious way. 

" Weel, gudeman, how's a' wi' ye the day?" 
answer.) — "This will be a Ihrang day w'ye? Hi 
ye getting on wi' the clipping ?" 

" Nae the better o' you, or the like o' 
away back the gate ye came. Wlial are 
doiting up through amang the sheep tliat gale for, f 
them a' tersyversy ?' 

" Tut, gudeman, what does the sheep mind ai 
creeping body like me? I hae done nae ill to your 
sheep ) and as for ganging back the road 1 can 
that whan I like, and no till than." 

" But I'll make you blithe to turn back, auld vi 
bo ye imagiue I'm gaon to \\i« ^' wiT c'i'.^seis ' 
pers, buisters and bmdets, toi^ioS \i\e, %»ffim%w 
'Kling wi'you?' 
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" Why, then, speak like a reasonable man and a cour- 
teous Christian, as ye used to do, and Tse crack wi' 
yoursell, and no gang near them." 

" I'll keep my Christian cracks for others than auld 
Papbt dogs, I trow." 

"Whado ye ca'auld Papist dogs, Mr Adamson?— 
Wha is it that ye mean to denominate by that fine-sound' 
ing title r 

" Just you, and the like o' ye, Pate. It is weel kenn'd 
that ye are as rank a Papist as ever kissed a crosier, and 
that ye were out in the very fore-end o' the unnatural 
Rebellion, in order to subvert our religion, and place a 
Popish tyrant on the throne. It is a shame for a Pro- 
testant parish like this to support ye, and gie you as 
liberal awmosses as ye were a Christian saint. For me, 
I can tell you, ye^l get nae mae at my hand ; nor nae 
rebel Papist loun amang ye." 

** Dear sir, ye're surely no yoursell the day ? Ye hae 
kenn'd I professed the Catholic religion these thretty 
years — it was the faith I was brought up in, and that in 
which I shall dee ; and ye kenn'd a' that time that I was 
out in the Forty-Five wi' Prince Charles, and yet ye 
never made mention o* the facts nor refused me my aw- 
mos till the day. But as I hae been obliged t ye, I'll 
baud my tongue; only, I wad advise ye as a friend, 
whenever ye hae occasion to speak of ony community of 
brother Christians, that ye will in future hardly make 
use o' siccan harsh terms. Or, if ye will do't, tak care 
wha ye use them afore, and let it no be to the face o' an 
auld veteran." 

" What, ye auld profane wafer-eater and worshipper 
of graven images, dare ye heave your pikit kent at me?" 

'* 1 hae heaved baith sword and spear against mony 
a better man ; and, in the cause o' my religion, Til do 
it agfidn." 

He was proceeding, but Adamson's choler tisln^ to an 
ungovernable height, he drew a race, aTvd,i\xatvvcv%^^XNsX 
the gaberlunzie with his whole force, made Yvvkv^^V^^- 
over-head down the hill. The old maiOa Xiowxvsx. ^«« 

u 2 
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off, his meal-pocks tvere scattered about, and liis raantle 
with two or three small fleeces of nool in it, rolled dowi 
into the burn. 

The sercants observed what had been dooe, and ons 
elderly shepherd said, " In troth, sirs, our masle 
Limsell the daj'. He maun rrally be loolied to. 
peara to me, that sin' he roupit out joa poor family jea 
terday, the Lord has taVn his guiding arm frae aboD 
him. Rob Johnston, ye'll be oljjiged to rin to the assist 
ance o' the auld man." 

" I'll trust the auld Jacobite for another shale wi' hit 
yet," said Rob, "afore 1 steer my Glj for it strikes n 
if he hadna been ta'en unawares, he wad hardly hae beei 
sae easily coupit." 

The gaberiunzie was considerably astounded and stu[d 
fled when he first got up his headj but find ng ati i~ 
bones whole, and his old frame disencumbered of eve 
superfluous load, be sprung to his feet, shook his ^i 
burly locks, and cursed the aggressor in the name of t1 
Holy Trinity, the Motherof our Lord, and all the blessi 
Saints above. Then approaching him with his cudgt 
heaved, he warned him to be on his guard, or make 01 
of his reach, else he would send him to eternity in I) 
twuitling of an eye. The fanner held up his staff acroa 
to defend lus head against the descent of old Patia' 
piked kent, and at the same time, made a break in, vU 
intent to close with his assailant ; but, in so doing, t 
held down his head for a moment, on which the ( 
luniie made a swing to one side, and lent Adan 
a blow over [he neck, or back port of the head, that b 
felt violently on his face, alter running two or thre 
steps precipitately forward, The beggar, whose eft 
gleamed with wild fury, while his grey locks floated o 
them like a winter cloud ovet two meteors of the nigli 
WB8 about to follow up his blow wilh another more e 
cient one on his prostrate foe ; but the farmer, perc^Il 
ing these unequivocal sytnptoms o^ 4a.ii^es,-w'>arf(( V**,, 
that there was no lime W» lose \m ^toV^&n?, ^m« ^»Jj 
Mfrh'j and, rolling hiinaeM ia?\4\-3 ^'«'> ° "" 
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over, he got to his feet, and made his escape, though not 
hefore Patie had hit him what he called '* a stiff loun- 
der across the rumple. 

The farmer fled along the brae, and the gaberlunzie 
pursued, while the people at the fold were convulsed with 
laughter. The scene was highly picturesque, for the 
beggar could run none, and still the faster that he es- 
sayed to run, he made the less speed. But ever and anon 
he stood still, and cursed Adamson in the name of one 
or other of the saints or apostles, brandishing his cudgel, 
and stamping with his foot. The other, keeping still at 
a small distance, pretended to laugh at him, and at the 
same time uttered such bitter abuse against the Papists 
in general, and old Patie in particular, that, after the lat- 
ter had cursed himself into a proper pitch of indignation, 
be always broke at him again, making vain efforts to reach 
him one more blow. At length, after chasing him by 
these starts about half a mile, the beggar returned, ga- 
thered up the scattered implements and fruits of his 
occupation, and came to the fold to the busy group. 

Patie s general character was that of a patient, jocular, 
sarcastic old man, whom people liked, but dared not 
much to contradict ; but that day his manner and mien 
had become so much altered, in consequence of the alter- 
cation and conflict which had just taken place, that the 
people were almost frightened to look at him ; and as for 
social converse, there was none to be had with him^ 
His countenance was grim, haughty, and had something 
Satanic in its lines and deep wrinkles ; and ever and anon, 
as he stood leaning against the fold, he uttered a kind of 
hollow growl, with a broken interrupted sound, like a 
war-horse neighing in his sleep, and then muttered curses 
on the farmer. 

The old shepherd before-mentioned ventured, at 
length, to caution him against such profanity, saying, 
" Dear Patie, man, dinna sin away your soul, venting sic- 
ca/2 curses as these. They will a* turu YiaeV otv -^oxsx «ixv 

head; for what harm can the curses o£ a pooi €\tvW h«wkv 

fo to our master?" 



r, air, tm MwWrf ihr kopn ai IwltoT ■ 

V yoa M lilm," mU the gaWrtumi* In mi oi 

p vuic«. Mill Mrtning kHI) vehnMrnoe m be tp 

ink the like o' mii cut hae dm pawn 

t an 1 hM pow<rr wV bH), it i* tdlfknl 

V^Mty ttuU'i li«r«- I •BURB bra^ what eKifd my n 
wlU h*ft, but I atudl Mf Ihii, thai rilhrr j'oar niMlfr. 
OKf o' hi* mni, had u (joixl h«*e aiilil Pnti* MaxwdB 
hlMaifiK w bii curM! any lime, Jacobiti: and Boa 
Cathulic tbouK'< '>' ^'' 

ll HOW bPCAflic neMiawy to brinit into tha tM ll 
■haqi thai thit runner Wat (rndiTiK ; and Uio^ weni l~ 
lut hinu-l tliat wu ll) abcu tliat dajr. Tlie Gmnn*! li 
•TM fnldencd ttilh ilUnnlure i hut f rt he now ajiprtrtA 
lie Miinewhal hunibleil. hy t-tleaintc tni ihe ridienb 
HKiiia be bad made, I'atin «ai on the top of the <» 
dike, and rrom ttin l>ntd and hurdy aiMtrvctatloaa Ifail t 
ntade, ba momed di>po*ed to pniTolu! a dUpuUt wllh n 
one profont who ehime to lake up the ciidRRla. V" 
the aheiihafdj, under tlru ol the gaherlunxicTi I 
■ptwchr*, were nViarpbig their fhearii, a lltick bUdc dM 
Iwpn to rear llnelf ovar th« hnlKht la titc ■oiiihward, I' 
tttmtot whiuh aeemcd to Iw boilinR— hnlh Ita ooii" 
rnlllnK rapidly Tnrward, and n^tdn whccUnK in lomrd 
0#niro, 1 liavn heird old Knbln Jitbiiiton, th> » 
ymiiilt niati mentioned ahuvp, but wliu wai k very 
man when I knew hlin, dearribe the nppcaranee of tl 
ddiid BN itreally nwmbllnft a whirlpool niadu hy the ei 
of a rapid tlda or iloodMl river; uid he dcclued, to 
dylnK '^'Y' ^^'"^ '■* navir mw nuKht in nature hara 
mora omlnouM npftKuranuc. Tho goberlunKi 
flntt to Tiotloe tt, and draw thff attention of thn rest t 
wardi that point of Ihe lieavoni by tho fnilowini; ilng 
ind pfofanr roinirki — " Aha, IrnUt »eo what'i cotnli 
yondar. Yonder'* I'atle Mnxwi.-11'N i^unc anming rowt 
and ranllnti nn yu alraailyi anil whul will yo lay an f 
M« BHMH of find he cuminn liftuUn* W'f 

"Oiidemke. haud your itmROU!. :io v'si'M«^ooA>i 
gutuHB tm«d tu Uuu y«»" uUL iu\<i' — " ^^i^^^ 
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delusion to think that a Papish can hae coy influence 
wi' the Almighty, either to bring down his blessing or 
ills curse." 

'* Ye speak ye ken nae what, man,*' answered Pate ; 
"ye hae learned some rhames frae your poor cauld-rife 
Protestant Whigs about Papists and Antichrist and chil- 
dren of perdition ; yet it is plain that ye haena ae spark 
o' the life or power o' religion in your whole frame, and 
dinna ken either what's truth or what's falsehood. — Ah I 
yonder it is coming, grim and gurly I Now I hae called 
for it, and it is coming, let me see if a* the Protestants 
that are of ye can order it back, or pray it away again ! 
Down on your knees, ye dogs, and set your mou's up 
against it, like as many spiritual cannon, and let me see 
if you have influence to turn aside ane o' the hailstanes 
that the deils are playmg at chucks wi' in yon dark 
chamber !" 

" I wadna wonder if our clipping were cuttit short," 
said one. 

" Na, but I wadna wonder if something else were 
cuttit short," said Patie; " What will ye say an some o* 
your weazons be cuttit short? Hurraw ! yonder it 
comes ! Now, there will be sic a hurly-burly in Laver- 
hope as never was sin' the creation o' man!" 

The folds of Laverhope were situated on a gently 
sloping plain, in what is called "the forkiiigs of a burn/' 
Laver-bum runs to the eastward, and Widehope-burn runs 
north, meeting the other at a right angle, a little below 
the folds. It was around the head of this Widehope that 
the cloud first made its appearance, and there its vortex 
seemed to be impending. It descended lower and lower, 
with uncommon celerity, for the elements were in a tur- 
moil. The cloud laid first hold of one height, then of 
another, till at length it closed over and around the pas- 
toral group, and the dark hope had the appearance of a 
huge chamber hung with sackcloth. The big clear drops 
of rain soon began to descend, on Yj\iVe\v VN\^ ^«^«i^^ 
covered up the wool with blankets, l\ven^YVi^^e^\.•^^'^^^i«w«t 
uader their plaids at the side of t\ve ^oV^i, Vo e^cV«>N \iw5 
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•prai. whicli llin; h* «>• K""'!! >o b« « lerriUr M 
HUif tlill kojit iiiiduiiUcIlr to (Ik Inp of Ut« dlU. ■ 
Mr AA*m»i/u iioud cowerlni; ■! llie udo of It. *tlk H 
[ilkiit »•<( hi* hi-ul, U • llltlo dbUnec fiom iii> loL 
Thr hail anil nln mmgitd. iiow liogan to de*c«arf in 
way (hal bad bcoii wldpin wimmml j bul It vaa anWH 
lu ihcm all ttiai tho tcmput ra|!»l with muHi grarii 
flirj' In Wldnljutiv.liiniil to llii* ■oulhward'^Anoa 
utiolo voluirio uf li|i;l>I»liiK l>uf>t fruni tlie bo«om of rt 
daikiUM, ami i)iilv«reil throiiifli (ha Kluom, doHtidc t 
tf M of rritr; tivliulilcr ;— even uld Uaxwell cl»pp«d b<l 
hia hand* on hii ryiM fur a apaeet a cTBih at Ibnak 
(ulliotvil tliR tluali, dial madd all ilie mnuntaina BhatM 
and *liu<ik llii.' HniiaiTincit *u, lliat the dniaitjr of (tia dn 
wai bfukaii up ; Cur, on (lie iiiatnnt that tli* UivnA 
cnuoil, A tuii>iii>|; (ound hegati In Widohopo, that lOI 
liicraaaod bi n loudnuui njiial lu tliir thunder ItNtfi h 
It rnwiiibliid Ilia nol«« madn by thn lea in a uon 
" Duly VlrKin I " osclaimad )>tiit.- Maiwril. " WiM 
tbla} What U thin? 1 dectare we're a' owrr lane b« 
tvt tliu ilaJii* uf Imri^ii aru brukcn ii|i i" and with thai I 
lluiilt liimwtf fruin Iho dyka, nnd tied tuward iIid top 
a rloliiK Ktoiind. llo knnw that thn auuiiil pcDC«>di 
ffOtn lli(t drurRDt of a IroniendouN vatitrfpout t bat 6 
rwt, not conc.nl villi,' wlint tl wai. mmaitied wli«i« tbt 
ware. Thit iiurin Iricrenivd rveiy inhiuiK, and In h 
than a quarter vt an liciur afirr llie retreat uf the ipbi 
liiiizle, tliey baatd lihn rallhiK nut with ih« ulmoat m 
nir*tnN«t and whvn Ibcjr c-jtmI bim, lie wan Jumping S 
a madiiiNn im lliu tup uf Ibe hillui:k, wtvinit hIa txMUU 
and aureuiniiiK uul. " liun, yo daU'a buckleal Ron I 
your bare Uvn*!'' Oiin of thn rtiephnrdt, Junpinc i 
so th* dyka, ti> m'd wtiat waa thn oiatler, bahlld ll 
burn of WIdnliupe caiiihiK duwn bi a manner Ibu eot 
lia eomiuunil lu nothhiK btit an ocean, whuw boundt 
had itlvcn wny, drtoeiidhiK into tho aby*a. It nuns* 
a cMl*rii£t (rout muru than tvniiW^ U«\ iee^, » »»» <A 
trardM MMcertoliwi lij lueiwuwuwwVv \qx \i.\«Sxw~ 
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shepherd called for assistance, and leaped into the fold to 
drive out the sheep ; and just as he got the foremost of 
them to take the door, the flood came upon the head of 
the fold, on which he threw himself over the side-waU, 
and escaped in safety, as did all the rest of the people. 

Not so Mr Adamson's ewes ; the greater part of the 
hirsel being involved in this mighty current. The large 
fold nearest the burn was levelled with the earth in one 
second. Stones, ewes, and sheep-house, all were car- 
ried before it, and all seemed to bear the same weight. 
It must have been a dismal sight to see so many fine 
animals tumbling and rolling in one irresistible mass* 
They were strong, however, and a few plunged out, and 
made their^escape to the eastward ; a greater number were 
carried headlong down, and thrown out on the other side 
of Laver-bum, upon the side of a dry hill, to which they 
all escaped, some of them considerably maimed; but the 
greatest number of all were lost, being overwhelmed 
among the rubbish of the fold, and entangled so among 
the falling dykes, and the torrent wheeling and boiling 
amongst them, that escape was impossible. The wool 
was totally swept away, and all either lost or so much 
spoiled, that, when afterwards recovered, it was unsale- 
able. 

When first the flood broke in among the sheep, and the 
women began to run screaming to the hills, and the de- 
spairing shepherds to fly about, unable to do any thing, 
Patie began a-laughing with a loud and hellish guffaw, and 
in that he continued to indulge till quite exhausted. "Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! what think ye o' the auld beggar's curse 
now? Ha, ha, ha, ha! I think it has been backit wi* 
Heaven's and the dell's baith. Ha, ha, ha, ha I'' And then 
he mimicked the thunder with the most outrageous and 
ludicrous jabberings, turning occasionaUy up to the cloud 
streaming with lightning and hail, and calling out, — 
** Louder yet, deils I louder yet ! Kindle xx^ '^ovvx ^\^0«.» 
era and jrerk away! Rap, rap, rap, rap— E.0-XO, xo, ^^ — 

-'/ dwe»87 that body's the vera deeVA Vvms^'^ Vcv ^^ 
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shape o* tlie auld Papish beggar !" said one, not ttiuilLilij 
that Fatie could hear at sudi a distsnce. 

" Ha, na, lad, I'm no the deil,"' cried he in 
" but an I war. I would let yatt see a stramash 1 
sublime ihing to be a Roman Catholic among sai 
wenk apostates ; but it is a Bublimer thing still to ba 
deil — a master-spirit in a foi^ like yon. Ha, ha, l| 
tia I Take care o' your heads, ye cock-chickens . 
Cakin — take care o" the autd Coppersmith o' the Blal 
Cludd!" 

From the moment that the first thunder-bolt shot frOi 
the cloud, the countenance of the farmer was change 
Re woa manifestly alarmed in no ordinary degree; m 
when the flood came nishmg from the dry inaunlaia 
and touk away bis sheep and his folds before his eyes, I 
became as a dead man, tnabing no effort to save 
Store, or to give directions how it might be done, 
ran away in a cowering posture, as he had been standi 
and took shelter in a little green hollow, out of his g 
vants' view. 

The thunder came nearer and nearer the place wh 
the astonished hinds were, till at length they percein 
the bolts of flame striking the earth around them in eve 
direction ; at one time tearing up its bosam, and at n 
other splintering the rocks. Robin Johnston, in describfi 
it, said that "the Ihutmerbolts came shimmering out o' ll 
cludd sae thick, that they appeared lo he linkit thegilht 
and fleeing in a' direi'iions. There war some a' thi 
blue, some o' them red, and some o' them like the cclol 
6' the lowe of a candle; some o' them diving into ll 
earth, and some o' tiiem springing up out o' the eaV 
and darting into the heaven." 1 cannot vouch for ll 
truth of this, but I am sure my informer Ihotiglil it trfl 
or he would not liave told it i and he saJd farther, d 
when old Maxwell saw it, he cried — " Fie, tak Ml 
cubs a' hell ! Se, tat caTe\ cower Viu^h, and sit sickd 
for your auld dam is sboow ■^e, an! ameaftv -^e.wA ii 
round about ye, fox a gooi "»a\ nviM* to s?eim "i*. 
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it must be observed, had been turned out of the fold at 
first, and none of them perished with their dams. 

But just when the storm was at the height, and ap- 
parently passing the bounds ever witnessed in these nor- 
thern climes ; when the embroiled elements were in the 
state of hottest convulsion, and when our little pastoral 
group were every moment expecting the next to be their 
last, all at once a lovely '* blue bore," fringed with downy 
gold, opened in the cloud behind, and in five minutes 
more the sun appeared, and all was beauty and serenity. 
What a contrast to the scene so lately witnessed I 

The most remarkable circumstance of the whole was 
perhaps the contrast between the two bums. The burn 
of Laverhope never changed its colour, but continued 
pure, limpid, and so shallow, that a boy might have 
stepped over it dry-shod, all the while that the other 
bum was coming in upon it like an ocean broken loose, 
and carrying all before it. In mountainous districts, 
however, instances of the same kind are not infrequent 
in times of summer speats. Some other circumstances 
connected with this storm were also described to me : 
The storm coming from the south, over a low-lying, 
woodedy and populous district, the whole of the crows 
inhabiting it posted away up the glen of Laverhope to 
avoid the fire and fury of the tempest. " There were 
thoosands and thoosands came up by us,^' said Robin, 
''a' laying theirsells out as they had been mad. And 
then, whanever the bright bolt played fiash through the 
darkness, ilk ane o' them made a dive and a wheel to 
avoid the shot : For I was persuaded that they thought 
a' the artillery and musketry o' the haill country were 
loosed on them, and that it was time for them to tak the 
gate. There were likewise several colly dogs came by 
us in great extremity, hingmg out their tongues, and 
looking aye ower their shouthers, rinning straight on 
they kennMna where; and amang othet \.Vv\xv%^, \\\ft\^ 
WMM a black Highland cow came Toaimf^ \x^ X\v^ ^^«w^ V^ 
bar stake hanging at her neck." 

^«o the gash of waters subsided, aVV \\ve ^o\5i^>^^^ 
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" Ay, never tnind him," said the old shepherd, 
e when he thinks it his atn time ; he's a right' 
n the day, and 1 hope by this time h< 
been brought to see his errors in a right light, 
gnberlunzie is lost too. I think he be aandit in 1 
for I hae never seen him iiio' the last great crash 

"He'll be gane into the howe to wring his duds,™! 
Robert Johnston, "or mavbe to make up mallerSi 
youi master. Gude sauf us, whM a profane wretcb^ 
Buld creature is ! I didna think the muckle homed'*! 
himsell could hae set up his mou' to the hea 
brag^C and blasphemed ill sic a way. He gatffl 
heart a' gruc uithin me, and dkle as it had been t 
wi' reid-het elsins." 

" Oh, what ran ye expect else of a Papish?' 
old shepherd, with a deep sigh. "They're 
bairns ilk ane, and a' employed in carrying ( 
father's wark. It is needless to expei^t gude 
free sic a stock, or gude fruit frae siccan bnincheB,n 

■• Tliere'a ae wee bit text that folks should o 
sight oV said Robin, "and it's this, — ' Judge n 
bo not judged.' I think," remarked Robin, when b 
the story, " I think that steekii their gabst" 

The evening at length drew on ; the wotne 
away home, and the neighbouring shepherds had sf 
here and there to \ao\t after ftvca i"<nv flocksi^ 
Adamson's men alone temaJv\e6,\'>Q?,ewft^*«™^'CB , 
and the folds, waiimg tor ft\ew to«s«i. T?Wr« 
mo the Uu\e grcn^to^io■«,-**— ' 
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was gone to his prayers, and were unwilling to disturb 
him. But they at length began to think it extraordinary 
that he should continue at .his prayers the whole after- 
noon. As for the beggar, though acknowledged to be a 
man of strong sense and sound judgment, he had never 
been known to say prayers all his life, except in the way 
of cursing and swearing a little sometimes ; and none of 
them could conjecture what was become of him. Some 
of the rest, as it grew late, applied to the old shepherd 
before oft mentioned, whose name I have forgot, but 
he had herded with Adamson twenty years — some of the 
rest, I say, applied to him to go and bring their master 
away home, thinking that perhaps he was taken ill. 

" O, Tm unco laith to disturb him," said the old man ; 
"he sees that the hand o' the Lord has fa'en heavy on 
him the day, and he*s humbling himsell afore him in great 
bitterness o' spirit, I daresay. I count it a sin to brik in 
on sic devotions as thae." 

*• Na, I carena if he should lie and pray yonder till the 
morn," said a young lad, "only I wadna like to gang 
hame and leave him lying on the hill, if he should hae 
chanced to turn no weel. Sae, if nane o' ye will gang 
and bring him, or see what ails him, I'll e'en gang my- 
sell;" and away he went, the rest standing still to await 
the issue. 

When the lad went first to the brink of the little slack 
where Adamson lay, he stood a few moments, as if gaz- 
ing or listening, and then turned his back and fled. The 
rest, who were standing watching his motions, wondered 
at this ; and they said one to another, that their master 
was angry at being disturbed, and had been threatening 
the lad so rudely, that it had caused him to take to his 
heels. But what they thought most strange was, that 
the lad did not fly towards them, but straight to the hill ; 
nor did he ever so much as cast his eyes in their direc- 
tion ; so deeply did he seem to be impressed with what 
had passed between him and his maslet. Iw^'^^^, \n. 
rather appeared that he didnotkuoNv v^Yva.\.\\^^«^'3»^«^xvV- 
/<?^, after running a space with great \\o\etv^«> Va ^'^'^'^ 
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and luoked liack, and then brole to the hill i^ain — alwM 
looking first over the one shoulder, and then a 
other. Then he stopped a second time, and letuniB^ 
cButioasly towards the spot where his master reclined) I 
and all the while he never so much as once turned li~ 
pyes in the direction of his neighbours, or seemed t 
remember that thej were there. Hia motions 
Btrikingly erratic ; for all the way, as he returned 1 
spot where bis master was, he conthiued to advance i _ 
a zigsag course, tike a vessel beating up by short taclft 
and several times he stood still, as ou the very point of 
retreating. At length he vanished from their sight in the 
little hollow. 

It was not long till the lad again made his appearance, 
shouting and waviog his cap for them to come likewise -. 
on which they all went away to him as fast as they could, 
i]( great amazement what could be the matter. When. . 
they came to the green hollow, a shocking spectad* J 
presented itself: There lay the body of their master, wbo I 
bad been struck dead by the lightning; and, his riglit.1 
side having been torn open, his bowels had gushed on^ J 
and were lying beside the body. The earth was lutttA 1 
and ploughed close to his side, and at bis feet there wal.1 
a bole scooped out, a full yard in depth, and very inild|nJ 
resembling a grave. He had been cut off in the act 4H 
prayer, and the body was still tying in the position of 'B 
man praying in tbe field. He had been on hisknedH 
with bis elbows leaning on the brae, and his brow laid ^H 
his folded bands ; his plaid was drawn over his head, ttl^| 
his hat below his arm ; and this affecting circumstM^H 
proved a great source of comfort to bis widow anenvail^^ 
when the extremity of her suHering bad somewhat abat^H 

No such awful visitation of Providence bad ever b«^H 
witnessed, or handed down to our hinds on the un|^H 
records of tradition, and the impress'ion which it tnad^l 
and the mterest it enctled, 'weie «^so vvtlvout k paralhaH 
Thousnnds viaitcd the spo^, to -i^e" '^-t &«<»»>»>»»>. 
made by the flood, wiA t^e teiowa toiTOeft M -Cne ^m^ 
, iCkaJ matter! »ui tUe sTOaSeaV twtvwivAww** --^^ 
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quired into with the most minute curiosity: above all, 
the still and drowsy embers of superstition were rekindled 
by it into a flame, than which none had ever burnt bright- 
er, not even in the darkest days of ignorance ; and by 
the help of it a theory was made out and believed, that 
for horror is absolutely unequalled. But as it was cred- 
ited m its fullest latitude by my informant, and always 
added by him at the conclusion of the tale, I am bound 
to mention the circumstances, though far from vouching 
th em to be authentic. 

It was asserted, and pretended to have been proved, 
that old Peter Maxwell was not in the glen of Laverhope 
that day, but at a great distance in a different county, 
and that it was the devil who attended the folds in 
his likeness. It was farther believed by all the people 
at the folds, that it was the last explosion of the whole 
that had slain Mr Adamson ; fdr they had at that time 
observed the side of the brae, where the little green slack 
was situated, covered with a sheet of flame for a moment. 
And it so happened, that thereafter the profane gaber- 
lunzie had been no more seen ; and therefore they said^ 
and here was the most horrible part of the story — there 
was no doubt of his being the devil, waiting for his prey, 
and that he fled away in that sheet of flame, carrying the 
soul of John Adamson along with him. 

I never saw old Pate Maxwell, — for I believe he died 
before I was born; but Robin Johnston said, that to his 
dying day, he denied having been within forty miles of 
the folds of Laverhope on the day of the thunder-storm, 
and was exceedingly angry when any one pretended to 
doubt the assertion. It was likewise reported, that at six 
o clock afternoon a stranger had called on Mrs Irvine, and 
told her, that John Adamson and a great part of his stock, 
had been destroyed by the lightning and the hail. Mrs 
Irvine's house was Ave miles distant from the folds ; and 
more than that, the farmer's deatVi was ivoX. ?>o \swiOcv ^i& 
known of by mortal man until two bouia sXUt '^^^XWwv^ 
received this information. The storm e^Lceevie^ ^^1 ^v«% 
remembered, either for its violence or coivs.^o^vx«vvc.^^. «^ 
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these mysicrious rircum&lancoa having tiven I 
abroad, gnve it a hold ou the minds of the populu 
nover la be erased but ij;r the enuure of cxistenc*. 
fell out ui> the lath of July. 1753. 

Ttie dcHth of Mr Copland of Minilitjipp. in Aniiux 
fotvat uiother era of tho huh: sort. U liapptiiiwl, !(■ 
mUuke not, on the 18th ot Juljr, 18IU. It n 
Ihoae dajB b; which all suocntding thundrr-fitormi hi 
beAi e&tinuted, and from which tlioy are dated, bothl 
liaving taken place so many years before, and so ll 

Adam Copland. Esquire, of Minnigapp, nas ■ gnl 
man esieemed by all who knew him, HuidsomB In I 
person, and elegant in bis niannets, ho was the o 
of rural society, and the delight of hU family and frisnl 
and his loss was felt ns no common mlBforlulie, 
occupied a pastoral larm of conilderabU extent, Ui a^ 
properly, he chanced likewise tn be out at bi* foUl ■ 
the day aboTe-mentioned, with his own nQrvonti, I 
some udgbboiirs, weaning a part of his kiiibs, and *t 
ing a few sheep. Abuut mid-day the thunder, IlKhtningi 
and hail came nn, and deranged tlu'it apciBiion) entire!} i 
and, among nther things, a part of the lambs broke swtj 
from the folds and bdiig in great fright, they eon^nwd 
to run on. Mr Copland and a shephprd of his, iMit 
Thomas Scott, pursued them, and, at the distance 
about half a mile from the folds, Ihey turned them, m 
tered them, after some running, and were bringing lb 
hack to the fold, when the dreudful catastroplie happened. 
Thomas Scott was the only person present, of couMi 
and though he was within a few steps of his master at Oit 
time, he could give no account of any thing. I am **" 
BCquunted with Suoll, njid have questioned him ttioal 
the particulars fifty times ; but lie could doI to inuch ■> 
tell me bow he got back lo the fold ; whether he broo^ 
the lambs with him or not ; how long the si 
ued; nor, indeed, an; t\iin^ nSltii t.W^Anvc'teM.VMid 
let; Aod he lurneil VVie \aTn\i6. '^^™>- w^ 
wrfeclls. boXl'^ent^ * 
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ave become a blank. I should likewise have men- 
Hi, as an instance of the same kind of deprivation of 
ciousness, that when the young lad who went first 
ie body of Adamson was questioned why he fled 

the body at first, he denied that ever he fled ; he 
not conscious of having fled a foot, and never would 

believed it, if he had not been seen by four eye-wit* 
iS, The only things of which Thomas Scott had 
impressions were these : that when the lightning 
:k his master, he sprung a great height into the air, 
1 higher, he thought, than it was possible for any 

to leap by his own exertion. He also thinks, that 
»lace where he fell dead was at a considerable distance 

that on which he was struck and leaped from the 
ad ; but when I inquired if he judged that it would 
irenty yards or ten yards, he could give no answer— 
>uld not tell. He only had an impression that he 
his master spring into the air, all on fire ; and, on 
ing up to him, he found him quite dead. If Scott 
correct in this, (and he being a man of plain good 
;, truth and integrity, there can scarce be a reason 
oubting him,) the circumstance would argue that the 
ric matter by which Mr Copland was killed issued 
of the earth. He was speaking to Scott with his 
last breath ; but all that the survivor could do, he 
I never remember what he was saying. Some melted 
i of silver were standing on the case of his watch, 
iU. as on some of the buttons of his coat, and the body 
r stiffened like other corpses, but remained as supple 
every bone had been softened to jelly. He was a 
led man, scarcely at the prime of life, and left a young 
w and only son to lament his loss. On the spot 
e he fell there is now an obelisk erected to his 
ory, with a warning text on it, relating to the short- 
and uncertainty of human life. 
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" fi&iNa ma my pike-stafF, ilaiighlcr Matilda, — the ona 
with tlie head turned round like crumniy'ii hotn ; I find , 
it easiest fbr my hand. And do you hear, Malt]r^->l 
Stop. I say : you arc always in such ft hurry. — Biin^fl 
me likewise my best cloak, — not the tarcan one, bill thk.l 
grey marled one, lined with green flannel. I go over K I 
Shepherd Gnwin's lo-day, lo see that poor young nisn 
who is said to be dying." 

" I would nol go, father, were I you. He is a greU 
* reprobate, and will laugh at every good precept ; onji ■ 
more than that, you will heat yourself with the walk, gi 
cold, and he confined again with your old compkint," 

" What was it you said, daughter Matilda ? 
said that which was very wrong. God oiily knowa w 
are reprobates, aud who are nol. We can judge t 
nought but external evidence, which is a false groun^ 
build calculations upon ; but He knows the heart, H 
ail our motives of action, and judges very diEFerently fr 
us. You said very wrong, daughter. But nome 
always be speaking unadvisedly. Always rash 1 a 
rash I — Bring me my cloak, daughter, for as t' 
injured by my walk, I am going on my Master's biisinMJ 
my life and health are in his hands, and let him do «! 
ine as seemeth good in his sight ; I will devote all to H 
service the little while I have to sojourn here." 

" But this young man, father, is not only wicked h 
self, but he deiights in the wickedness of others, 
has ruined all his associates, sad often not without tailing,' 
for it with earnest application. Never did your own' 
heart yearn more ovet ftie gjmvm^ ot ivn.vro'WiftM&l soul lo 
God and goodness, ttisn ftiia Ba.«ie ■^'jmv% ^tQ%^i)j£t. 
bcoom lias yearned ovci l\\e 4esl.r(iiil.\otv ol ov*',' 
^^Ali! His adismol['\c^.uIe.il^^«e4^^>■a.VwA,■^rtM 
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&d as you say. Women srje always disposed to 
B^erate, and often let their tongues outrun their judg- 
s. Bring me my cloak and my staff, daughter Blat. 
igh God withdraw his protecting arm from a feUow- 
are for a time, are we to give up all for lost I Do 
lot know that his grace aboundeth to the chief of 
rs?" 

[ know more of this youth than you do, my dear 
r ; would to Heaven I knew less ! and I advise you 
ly at home, and leave him to the mercy of that God 
1 he has offended. Old age and decrepitude are 
erision, and he will mock at and laugh you to scorn, 
idd still more pangs to the hearts of his disconsolate 
its. It was he who, after much travail, overturned 
>rinciples of your beloved grandson, which has cost 
so much grief, and so many tears." 
That is indeed a bitter consideration ; nevertheless 
all be got over. I will not say, The Lord reward 
according to his works, although the words almost 
led on my tongue ; but I will say, in the sincerity 
Christian disposition. May the Lord of mercy forgive 
and open his eyes to his undone state before it be 
ite, and the doors of forgiveness be eternally shut I 
tks to my Maker, I now feel as I ought ! Go bring 
ny cloak, daughter Matilda; not that tartan one, 
the gaudy spangles, but my comfortable grey marled 
with the green flannel lining." 
Stay till I tell you one thing more, father." 
Weil, what is it ? Say on, daughter, I'll hear you^ 
ly you are not desirous that this young man's soul 
Id perish? Women's prejudices are always too 
g, dther one way or another. But I will hear you, 
liter— I will hear you. What is it ?" 
ifou knew formerly somewhat of the evil this profli- 
youth did to your grandson, but you do not know 
be has most basely betrayed his sister, your darling 
lemia." 

/ Isaac's head sunk down, wVi\\e some \ew% \w^- 
y dropped on his knee ; and to cotkce8\^v^s ««vQlCtfi\^> 
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■ be remained silent, save that he uiteted a feir 
groans. Natural affection and duty were at strife 
him, and for a time neitlier of them would yield, 
daughter perceived the stru^le, and contented i 
with watching its effects. 

■' Where is m; cloak, daughter Matilda^" Esid 
length, without raJEing his head. 

" It is hanging on one of the wooden knags in th 
ret, sir," said she. 

" Ay, Then you may let it liang on the knag; 
it b all day. It is a weary world this.' and v 
guilty creatures ! I fear ! cannot converse and praj 
the ruthless seducer of both my children." 

" Your resolution is prudent, sir, All eSbrts to I 
such a one are vain. He is not only a reprobate, i 
outcast from his Maker, but a determhied and s 
enemy to his laws and government." 

" You do not know what you say, daughter. 
Isaac, starting to his feet, and looking her sterniy tl 
face. " If 1 oj^ain hear you presume to prejudj^il 
accountable and immortal being in such a manner, I sh 
he mote afraid of your own state than of hia. Whilel 
remains, we are in a land where repentance is to he fa 
and hoped for, aiid I will not bear the mercy of fl 
arraigned. Bring me my cloak and my staff insta 
without another word. When 1 think of the 
beyond the grave, and of the eternal fate that aw 
hapless prodigal, all my injuries vanish, and my 
the Lord is strengthened anew. I shall nt least pny 
him, and for him ; if he will not hear me, my Father' 
is in heaven may hear me, and haply He will opoii 
victim's eyes to the hope that is set before him ; f 
hearts of all the children of men are in his hands, 
the rivers of water He tumeth them wIiithersaeVGI 
pleaseth." 

So old Isaac got V\% staff iu his hand that hod ths 

turned round like tiietiotn o^ a to-s, »■&&*»» ^4»j 

round his shoulders. no\ \lne ta.x>jm cmfe v^?^;^^ 

^ttngles, but the gte^ \nni\«4 <«« ' 
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He]. Well might old Isaac be partial to that cloak, for 
it was made for him by a beloved daughter who had been 
removed from him and from her family at the age of 
twenty-three. She was the mother of his two darlings, 
Isaac and Euphemia, mentioned before ; and the feelings 
with which he put on the mantle that day can only be 
conceived by those who have learned to count all things 
but loss save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ; and how 
few are the number who attain this sublime and sacred 
neigh t 

*' The blessing of him that is ready to perish shall light 
on the head of my father," said Matilda, as she followed 
with her eye the bent figure of the old man hasting with 
tottering steps over the moor, on the road that led to 
Shepherd Gawin's ; and when he vanished from her view 
on the height, she wiped her eyes, drew the window 
screen, and applied herself to her work. 

Isaac lost sight of his own home, and came in view of 
Shepherd Gawin s at the same instant ; but he only gave 
a slight glance back to his own, for the concern that lay 
before him dwelt on his heart. It was a concern of life 
and death, not only of a temporal, but of a spiritual and 
eternal nature ; and where the mortal concerns are cen- 
tred, on that place, or towards that place, will the natural 
eye be turned. Isaac looked only at the dwelling before 
him : All wore a solemn stillness about the place that had 
so often resounded with rustic mirth : the cock crowed 
not at the door as was his wont, nor strutted on the top 
of his old dunghill, that had been accumulating there for 
ages, and had the appearance of a small green mountain ; 
but he sat on the kailyard dike, at the head of his mates, 
with his feathers ruffled, and every now and then his one 
eye turned up to the sky, as if watching some appearance 
there of which he stood in dread. The blithesome collies 
came not down the green to bark and frolic half in kind- 
ness and half in jealousy.; they lay coiled \ip ow\.Vv^ ^\v^l 
ot the haystack, and as a stranger approached, \A\.^^^^^^ 
their beads mid viewed him with a suWew and s\ee^l «^^^ 
then, utfering a low and stifled grow\, m\iEELed xWvt Ve^^ 
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1 between theii liiiid feel, and shrouded their H 
res in the veiy depth of sullentiess. 

" This ii either the abode of death, or deep n 
or perhaps bolh," said old Issbg to himself, n 
preached the house; "and all the domestic animaUj 
affected by it, uod join in the general dismaf. If J 
young man has departed with the eyes of his undentj 
ing blinded, 1 have not been in the way of my duty. 
is a hud case that a blemished lamb should be cut; 
of the flock, and no endeavour made by the shephq 
heal or recall it : that the poor stray thing shoall 
left to perish, and lost to its Master's fold. It behif 
not a faithful shepherd to suffer tliL'i and yet — t 
thou art the man ! May the Lord pardon I 
this thing I" 

The scene continued precisely the same until j 
reached the solitary dwelling. There was no 
OT out by the door, nor any human creature t 
stirring, save a little girl, one of the family, who had 
away meeting the carrier to procure some medici 
who approached the house by a different path, 
first Bt the door, and on reaching it be heard a ei 
noise within, like the sounds of weeping and ' 
commingled. Unwilling to break in upon tliem, igi 
as he was how matters stood with the family, be p 
and then with a soft step retreated to meet the litdl 
that approached, and make some inquiries of her. J 
tried to elude him by running past him at a little dl 
but he asked her to stop and tell him how all w 
She did not hear what be said, but guessing the p 
of bis inquiry, answered, " He's nae belter, sir."- 
me I still in the same slate of suffering?" — " Aih 
no ae groin, — 1 tell ye he's nae belter ava." And ' 
that she stepped into the honse, Isaac following cl 
hind her, so that he entered without being either Ml 
announced. The fitsl sovinda t.Vin.t tie could disliii| 
were the words ot H\e djin?, foax^i \ 1V«^ \m*i»\ 
irfaistling sound, bul t\\ey weie fce wwi*. <A Vt^ 
Uignation. As he ctoasei ftie VilXUiv^wi V^xM 
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mck man's brother, the next to him in age, sitting at the 
window with his elbow leaning on the table, imd his head 
on his closed fist, while the tints of sorrow and anger 
seemed mingled on his blunt countenance. Farther on 
stood his mother and elder sister leaning on each other, 
and their eyes shaded with their hands, and close by the 
sick youth's bedside ; beyond these kneeled old Gawin the 

. shepherd, his fond and too indulgent &ther. He held the 
sbrlTelled hand of his son in his, and with the other that 
of a damsel who stood by Jiis side : And Isaac heard him 
conjuring his son in the name of the God of heaven. Here 
old Isaac's voice interrupted the affecting scene. ** Peace 
be to this house,^Hnay the peace of the Almighty be 
within its walls," said he with an audible voice. The 
two women uttered a stifled shriek, and the dying man a 
" Poh ! poh !" of abhorrence. Old Gawin, though he 
did not rise from his knees, gazed round with amazement 
in his face ; and looking first at his dying son, and then 
at old Isaac, he drew a full breath, and said, with a 
quivering voice, ** Surely the hand of the Almighty is in 
this !" 

There was stiU another object in the apartment well 
worthy of the attention of him who entered — ^it was the 
damsel who stood at the bedside ; but then she btood with 
her back to Isaac, so that he could not see her face, and 
at the sound of his voice, she drew her cloak over her 
head, and retired behind the bed, sobbing so, that her 
bosom seemed like to rend. The cloak was similar to one 
worn* that day by old Isaac, for, be it remembered, he had 
not the gaudy tartan one about him, but the russet grey 
Vlaid made to him by his beloved daughter. Isaac 
saw the young woman retiring behind the bed, and heard 
her weeping ; but a stroke like that of electricity seemed 
to have affected the nerves of all the rest of the family 
on the entrance of the good old man, so that his attention 
was attracted by those immediately under bis e^^* '^^ 
mother and daughter whispered to eacYi otViet m ^«»X 

perplexity. Old Gawin rose from \us Vjvee^ \ «xA xtfjN. 

knowing well what lo say or do, he dj\\a^TvX\i w^^^«» 
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dust from the knee-caps of bis corduroy breech* 
descending to the minutis of scraping away some 
more adhesive than the rest, with the nail 
finger. No one welcomed the old maji, aud the. 
youth OB the bed grumbled these bitter words, 
now on what erraud Eilen was sentl Coafoui 
officiousness 1" 

" No, Graham, you are mistaken. The child 
T r to meet the carrier for your droge," t 

" Poh ! poh I all pf a piece with the rest of t 
you have told me. Come hither, Ellen, and let 
what the doctor has sent." — The girl came near, uu 
eome vials with a sealed direction. 

" So you got these at T r, did you ?" 

" Yea, I got them from Jessy Clapperton j the 
was away," 

"Lying imp! who told you to say that? jj| 

meT' — The chUd was mute and looked frightel 

" Oh \ I see how it is ! You have done very 

dear, very cleverly, you gite very fair promise.' 

clothes, pray — 1 will try if I can Uq 

Alas, my good friends, what is this?' said '. 
the young man's reason, I fear, is wareiin^ 
why do you not give me your hand ? 1 
treoiely sorry for youi son's great bodily BuSerini 
for what you and your family must suffer meutallf ' 
account. How are you V" 

" Right weel, sir — as weel as may he expecte^ 
Ganin, taking old Isaac's hand, but not once lifdl 
eyes from the ground to look the good man in the 

" And how are you, good dame ?" continued 
shalting hands with the old 

" Right weel, thanks t'ye, sir. It is a cauld in 
ye^\ be cauldV" ' 

" Oh no, 1 mhet 

" Ay, ye have a comtattetoXft \\aA ^ot ». 4a-^^ 
I good pUid it »." 
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" I Uke to hear you say so, Agnes, for that plaid was 
a Christmas present to me, from one who has now been 
several years in the cold grave. It was made to me by 
my kind and beloved daughter Euphy. But enough of 
this — I see you have some mantles in the house of ihe 
very same kind." 

'* No ; not the same. We have none of the same 
here." 

•* Well, the same or nearly so, — ^it is all one. My 
sight often deceives me now." — The family all looked at 
one another. — **But enough of this," continued old Isaac, 
** I came not thus far to discuss such matters. The sick 
young man, from what I heard, I fear, is incapable ot 
spiritual conversation?** 

" Yes, I am,** said he, from the bed, with a squeaking 
voice, "and I would this moment that I were dead! 
Why don't you give me my clothes ? Sure never was 
a poor unfortunate being tormented as I am ! Won't you 
have pity on me, and let me have a little peace for a short 
time ! It is not long I will trouble you. Is it not mean 
and dastardly in you all to combine against an object 
that cannot defend himself?" 

" Alack, alack !" said old Isaac, " the calmness of rea- 
son 18 departed for the present. I came to converse a 
little with him on that which concerns his peace here, 
and his happiness hereafter: to hold the mirror up to his 
Gonscience, and point an object to him, of which, if he 
take not hold> all his hope is a wreck." 

*^ I knew it ! I knew it 1" vociferated the sick man. 
"A strong and great combination: but I'll defeat it, 
— ha» ha, ha ! I tell you. Father Confessor, I have no 
right or part in the object you talk of. I will have no 
fsurther concern with her. She shall have no more of me 
than you shall have. If the devil should have all, that 
i 18 absolute— Will that suffice ?' 
\ '* Alas 1 he is not himself/* said old Isaac^ " and hfi& 

noarlj been guilty of blasphemy. We tnwsV xvoV. vctVvaX^ 
r buB Artber. AH that we can do is to jovwVa ^i^^ex^'aS. 
ibe Lord will lay no more upon hun lYiaxv\ie Sa «!5c^si V^ 
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bear, that he tviU hed his wounded spirit end restok 
Co the use of reason ; and that, in the midst of hii^ 
derings, should he blaspheme, 
his charge." 

Gawin was about to speak, and explain somethinig 
epparentlf affected hitni the djring youth bad I 
taieed himself on his elbow, and, with an angry con 
nance, was going to reply; but w' 
off his broad. brimmed hat, and discovered the i 
forehead and the thin snovry liair waving around it, {b 
sight was so impressive that silence was imposed 
every tongue. He sung two stanzas of a psalm, reentj 
chapter of the New Testaineot, and then kneeling 1 
bedside, prayed for about half an hour with sncli fen 
of devotion, that all the family were deeply affected 
was no common-place prayer, i 
suited any case of distress ; every s< 
home to the heart, and alluded particularly to the 
state of him for whom the petitions were addresai 
heaven. Old Gawin gave two or three short sighs, 1 
his wife hearing, she wiped her eyes with het I 
Their fair daughter made the saine sort of noisi 
one does who takes siiuflf, and the innocent youth, 
second son, who leaned forward on the table tuste 
kneeling, let two tears fall on the hoard, which be A 
with his forefinger into the initials of bis name ; the 
£pd looked from one to another, and wondered 
ailed them all, then casting down her eyes, she t ~ 
look devout, but they would not be restrunedi ' 
dying youlb, who at the beginning testified the U 
impatience, by degrees became (he most affected c 
His features first grew composed, then rueful, and I 
he turned himself on his face in humble proBtn 
Isaac pleaded fervently with the Almighty tliat th( 
ferer's days might be lengthened, and that he mighl 
be cut oiV in lUe Woom ot ^outh and einibetsnee of 1 
— at that seaBOT\ wlsen mavi \a toq^c a-j*. \a ^Mfc; 
calculate, and lo acV Aatv co^vira, tteiv fti 
should be crime, anA acfen wtcxiwwAA* i 
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and recover him, O merciful Father, yet for a little 
while," said he, ** that he may have his eyes opened to 
see his ruined state both by nature and by wicked works ; 
for who among us liveth and sinneth not, and what 
changes may be made in his dispositions in a few years 
or a few months by thy forbearance? Thou takest no 
pleasure in the death of sinners, but rather that all should 
repent, and turn unto thee, and live ; therefore, for his 
immortal soul's sake, and for the sake of what thy Son 
hath suffered for ruined man, spare him till he have time 
and space to repent. Should his youthful mmd have 
been tamted with the prevailing vice of mfidelity, so that 
he bath been tempted to lift up his voice against the 
most sacred truths ; and should he, like all the profane, 
have been following his inclinations rather than his judg- 
ment, how is he now prepared to abide the final result? 
or to be ushered into the very midst of those glorious 
realities which he hath hitherto treated as a fiction? 
And how shall he stand before thee, when he discovers 
too late, that there is indeed a God, whose being and 
attributes he hath doubted, a Saviour whom he hath de- 
spised, a heaven into which he cannot enter, and a hell 
which he can never escape? Perhaps he hath been 
instrumental in unhinging the principles of others, and of 
misleading some unwary being from the paths of truth 
and holiness ; and in the flush of reckless depravity, may 
even have deprived some innocent, loving, and trusting 
being of virtue, and left her a prey to sorrow and de- 
spadr; and with these and more grievous crimes on his 
head,— all unrepented and unatoned for, — how shall he 
appear before thee ?" 

At this part of the prayer the sobs behmd the bed 
became so audible, that it made the old man pause in the 
midst of his fervent supplications ; and the dying youth 
was hei^rd to weep in suppressed breathings. Isaac went 
on, and prayed still for the sufferer as one insensible to 
all thai passed ; but he prayed so earue^tX^ loi V^s^ Vy^- 
giveness, for the restoration of his figVvt te«&ow^ ^^^ ^^"t 
healib and space for repentance and amewtov^w^.* ^^^ ^^ 

Y 2 



sincerity of his heart was apparent in ever; i 

When he rose From his knees there wasadeep^ 
no one knew what to say, or to whom lo addrej 
self'; for the impression made on all their niiri 
peculiar); strong. The only motion niade fori 
while was by the soft young man at the table, ^t^ 
on his bonnet as lie was wont lo do after pray^ 
remembering tliat the Minister was present, he si 
off again by the ear. as if he had been stealing it : 
own head. At that instant the dying youth EtreU 
his hand. Isaac saw it, and looking lo his mother,' 
wanted something. " It is yours — your hand 
want," said the youth, in a kind and expressil 
Isaac started, he had judged him lo be in a slal 
lirium, and his surprise may he conceived when I 
nim speak with calmness and composure. He g 
his hand, but from what he had heard fall fram- 
before, knew not how to address hira. " Yol 
said the youth, " God in lieaven 
Ljou!" 

" What is this I hear?" cried Isaac, brealhli 
^.astonishment. "Have tile disordered senses h 
e moment? Have our unworthy 
indeed been heard bI the throne of Omnipotel 
answered so suddenly ? Let us bow ourseli 
gratitude and adoration. And for thee, my dea 
^^^ filend, be of good cheer ; for there are belto 
^^^L intended towards thee. Thou shale yet live to ri 
^^^B thy wna, and to became a chosen vessel of meto; 
^^^H kouse of him that saved thee." 
^^^H " If I am spared in life for a little while," 
^^^Byouth, "I shall make atonement for some of m 
^^^BgressioDS, for the enormity of which I am smittel 
^^^P heart." 

^^^ " Trust to no atonement you can make of J 

cried Isaac fervently, "ll la a\ii\iffie4 xtc4,« 

if you lean, it will go into ■^out toai b»\ ij 

L Mhelter that will not bteat ft»e XAm^^ Htwaj 
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a higher atonement, else your repentance sliall be as 
stubble, or as chaff that the wind carrieth away.'* 

"So disinterested I" exclaimed the youth. *' Is it my 
wellbeing alone over which your soul yearns. This is 
more than I expected to meet with in humanity I Good 
father, I am unable to speak more to you to-day, but give 
me your hand, and promise to come back to see me on 
Friday. If I am spared in life, you shall lind me all that 
you wish, and shall never more have to charge me with 
iogratitude." 

In the zeal of his devotion, Isaac had quite forgot all 

personal injuries ; he did not even remember that there 

were such beings as his grandchildren in existence at that 

time; but when the young man said, that **he should 

find him all that he wished, and that he would no more 

be ungrateful," the sobs and weeping behind the bed 

grew so audible, that all farther exchange of sentiments 

was interrupted. The youth grasped old Isaac's hand, 

and motioned for him to go away ; and he was about to 

comply, out of respect for the feelings of the sufferer, 

but before he could withdraw his hand from the bed, or 

rise from the seat on which he had just sat down, the 

weeping fair one burst from behind the bed ; and falling 

on his knees with her face, she seized his hand with both 

hers, kissed it a hundred times, and bathed it all over 

with her tears. Isaac s heart was at all times soft, and 

at that particular time he was in a mood to be melted 

quite ; he tried to soothe the damsel, though he himself 

was as much affected as she was — but as her mantle was 

still over her head, how could he know her ? His old 

dim eyes were, moreover, so much suffused with tears, 

that he did not perceive that mantle to be the very same 

with his own, and that one hand must have been the 

maker of both. "Be comforted," said old Isaac; "he 

will mend — ^he will mend, and be yet a stay to you and 

to them all — be of good comfort, dear love." 

When he bad said this, he wiped Yas e^e^V^^-^ «cA. 
Impatiently with the lap of his p\a\d^ sevLed V\^ 0^^ Y^'i.- 
staff; and as he tottered across tVie ftoox, dx^m\v^>o:^^'s. 
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plaid arounct his H-Jiist, Its purple rustic colours caogli. 
his eye, dim as it was; and he perceived that it ns 
his tartan one with the gaudy spangles, but the 
marled uiie that vias made to him by his beloved daughl 
Who can trace the lints of association in the human 
The chain h more angled, more oblique, than thi 
marked out by the bolt of lieaven — an momentarily fonol 
and as quickly loEt. In all coses, they are indeflnabll 
but on~the mind of old age they glance like dreams 
visions of something tliat have been, and are 
gone. The instant that Isaac's eye fell on his 
he looked hastily and involuntarily around him, firll 
the one side and then on llie other, his visage raanifetl 
trepidation and uncertainty, " Pray what have you ' 
sir?" said the kind and officious dame. ■' I cannot 
what it naslhat I missed," soid old Isaac, "but methauf 
1 felt as if I had left something behind me ll 
mine." Isaac went away, but left not a dry eji 
dwelling which he quitted. 

On leaying the cottage he was accompanied part of 
the way by Gawln, In whose manner there still remained 
an unaccountable degree of embarrassment, 
versation laboured under a certain restraint, insomuch 
that Isaac, who was an observer of human nature, could 
not help taking notice of it; hut those who have never 
witnessed, in the same predicament, a homebred, honnl 
countryman, accustomed to speak his thoughts freely it 
all limes, can form no conception of the appearance that 
Gawin made. From the time that the worthy old iiiaii 
first entered his cot. till the time they parted again oa 
the height, Gawin's lips were curied, the one up, and the 
other down, leaving an inordinate extent of teeth and 
gums displayed between themj whenever his eyes met 
those of his companion, they were thai instant withdraWD, 
and, with an involuntary motion, fixed on the summit ol 
some of the adjacent hills ; and when they stopped 
converse, Gawiu was tiwa-ja \Kfm% oti \\*e ita^^ *1 
his stufti or beating some imtoiWiviB,Vt"KBiiei&\iii^ 
The (uie fainUj UA auSeiei aiv Mmtj ^tcro.ft* -' 
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& natnre so flagrant in Gawin's eyes, that his honest heart 
could not brook it ; and yet so delicate was the subject, 
that when he essayed to mention it, his tongue refused 
the office. " There has a sair misfortune happened," 
said he once, **that ye aiblins dinna ken o' — But it's 
nae matter ava! And with that he fell on and beat a 
thistle or some other opposing shrub most unmercifully. 
There was, however, one subject on which he spoke 
with energy, and that was the only one in which old 
Isaac was for the time interested. It was his son's re- 
ligious state of mind. He told Isaac that he had formed 
a correct opinion of the youth, and that he was indeed a 
scoffer at religion, because it had become fashionable in 
certfidn college classes, where religion was never mentioned 
but with ridicule ; but that his infidelity sprung from a 
perverse and tainted inclination, in opposition to his 
better judgment, and that if he could have been brought 
at all to think or reason on the subject, he would have 
th6ught and reasoned aright ; this, however, he had avoid- 
ed by every means, seeming horrified at the very mention 
of the subject, and glad to escape from the tormenting 
ideas that it brought in its train. — "Even the sight of 
your face to-day," continued Gawin, "drove him into a 
fit of temporary derangement. But from the unwonted 
docility he afterwards manifested, I have high hopes that 
this visit of yours will be accompanied by the blessing 
of Heaven. He has been a dear lad to me ; for the sake 
of getting him forret in his lair, I hae pinched baith 
mysell and a' my fanyly, and sitten down wi' them to 
mony a poor and scrimpit meal. But I never grudged 
that, only I hae whiles been grieved that the rest o' my 
family hae gotten sae little justice in their schooling. 
And yet, piiir things, there has never ane o' them grieved 
my heart, — which he has done aftener than I like to 
speak o'. It has pleased Heaven to punish me for my 
partiality to him ; but I hae naething ioi il \i\3X ^vifereKvs.- 
Moa. — Ha/ do je ken, sir, that that dsL^ 1 ^"c^^ ^«« ^'^'^ 
mouDt a poopit, and heard him begviv a dXstowx^^ X.^ ^^ 
crondit congregation, I thought a* my Tpavtvs ^x\^ ^ 
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pincliitig poTertf overpaid. For the ArEt quarter 
hour I vsB sae upliftit, that 1 haidlf kenn'd vi' 
WS8 sitting, sUnditig, at flying in the ur, or wh 
kirk was standing still, oc rinning round about, 
aiake! sfore the end o' his twa discourses, mj 
turned as cuuld as lead, and it has never again be 
my breast sinsyne. They were twa o' thae aaiH 
moral harangues, that tend to uplift poor wrecked 
generate human nature, and riii down divine | 
There was nae dependence to be heard tell i ' 
beyond the weak arm o' sinful flesh; and oh, 1 th< 
to mysell. that will afford sma' comfort, my in 
you or me, at our dying day!" 

Here the old sliepiierd became so much overpow 
that he could not proceed, and old Isaac took u 
discourse and adniiniftered comfort to 
father: then shaking him kindly by the band, ha 
ceeded on his way, while Gavrin returned slowly h 
ward, still waging war with every intrusive and superf 
shrub in his path. He was dissatisfied with I ' 
because he had not spoken his mind to a person v 
well deserved his confidence, on a subject 
all preyed on his heart. 

Matilda, who sat watching the path by which 
father was to return home, beheld him as si 
in view, and continued to watch him all the way 
that tender solicitude which is only prompted by the. 
sincere and disinterested love. — " With what a 
walks I" excldoied she to herself ; " bless me, s 
running! He is coming pacing down yon greea I 
as if he were not out of his teens yet. I hope h 
been successful in his mission, and prevailed with 
abandoned profligate to make some amends to my hi 

How diiferent are the views of difltereni persona' 

how various the objecla ot Aeit pareuit ! Isaac I' 

of no such thing. He rejoicei wi\^ 'uViw %wi&s 

mercy of his Maket, ttndfeBA\tt(^>\'»S«a *™*-'^ 

make him (uQWotlhy as\ve*a»>™!-\-'«»"™«^">^ 
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over an immortal soul to Heaven and happiness. He 
sung praises to Heaven in his heart, and the words of 
gratitude and thankfulness hung upon his tongue. His 
daughter never took her eye from him, in his approach 
to his little mansion. Her whole dependence was on 
her father — ^her whole affection was centred in him : she 
had been taught from her in&ncy to regard him as the 
first and best of men ; and though she had now lived 
with him forty years, he had never in one instance done 
an action to lessen that esteem, or deface that pure 
image of uprightness and sincerity, which her affectionate 
heart had framed. When he came in, her watchful 
kindness assailed him in a multitude of ways — every 
thing was wrong ; she would have it that his feet were 
damp, although he assured her of the contrary — his 
right-hand sleeve was wringing wet ; and there was even 
a dampness between his shoulders, which was exceed- 
ingly dangerous, as it was so nearly opposite the heart. 
In short, old Isaac's whole apparel had to be shifted 
piecemeal, though not without some strong remonstrances 
on his part, and the good-natured quotation, several times 
repeated, from the old song : 

Nnoffht't to be won at woman's hand. 
Unless ye gie her a* the plea." 

When she had got him all made comfortable to her 
mind, and his feet placed in slippers well-toasted before 
the fire, she then began her inquiries. ** How did you 
find all at Gawin's to-day, now when I have gotten time 
to spier ?" 

•• Why, daughter Matty, poorly enough, very poorly. 
But, thanks be to God, I think I left them somewhat 
better than I found them." 

'* I am so glad to hear that I I hope you have taken 
Graham over the coals about Phemy." 

-Eh I about Phemy?" 

" You know what I told you before ^owYjetsX vwvj^ 
ig yoa were not so unnatural as to forget 'jovxt o^xv ^c^ 
/ aad bhod, in communing with the man Yr\io \i«a H<itwv%^^ 

r Qwtt 
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" I (lid not think more of tlie Rintter; and i 
tliere would have betn no propriety in mentioning it, » 
none of the family spoke of it to me. And how was i 
assured that there was no mis-atatement ? Women are 
always so rash-spoken and so fond of exaggeiation thu 
1 am afraid to trust them at tlie first word ; and besides, 
my dear Matty, you know they are apt to nee things 
double sometimes." 

" Well, my dear father, 1 must say that your wit, di 
raillery, is very ill timed, considering whom it relates to. 
Your grand-daughter has been most basely deceived, under 
a pretence of marriage; and yet you will break your jokes 
on the subject I" 

"You know, Matty, I never broke a joke on such a 
subject in my life. It was you whom 1 was joking; for 
your news cannot always be depended on. If 1 were to 
take up every amour in the parish upon the faith of 
your first hints, and to take the delinquents over the 
coals, as you recommend, 1 should often commit myself 

Matilda was silenced. She asked for no instances, in 
order to deny the inainualioni but she murmured sodk 
broken sentences, tike one who has been fairly beat in an 
argument, but ia loath, to yield. It was rather a hard 
subject for the good lady; for ever since she had bidden 
adieu to her thirtieth year, she had become exceedingly 
jealous of the conduct of the younger portion of her aex. 
But Isaac was too kind-hearted to exult In a severe jokd 
he instantly added, as a palliative, " But I should hold 
my tongue. You have many means of hearing, and 
coming to the truth of such matters that I have not." 

" I wish this were false, however," said Matilda, turn- 
ing away her face from the Are, lest the flame should 
scorch her cheek; "but I shall say no more about It, 
and neither, I suppose, will you, till it be out of lime. 
Perhaps It may not be true, foi I heard, since you went 
away, that she was to be ft\ete Wi-iK^i^i^ KfvJtTMiaM 
of his parents, to \eaHi\\ia ftoA 4«,MTO™a&ot*,-B\;v3o,-TOi 
^^aa much withool (oxmOAAow as v'fte «*« s=*^ * 
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stoiy. If she had been there, you must have seen her, 
you know." 

" £h?" said Isaac, after biting his lip, and making a 
long pause; *« What did you say, daughter Matty? 
Did you say my Phemy was to have been there to- 
Jayr 

** I heard such a r^wrt, which must have been un- 
true, because, had she been there, you would have met 
with her." 

*• There was a lass yonder," said Isaac. •* How many 
daughters has Gawin?" 

* Only one who is come the length of woman, and 
whom you see in the kirk every day capering with her 
bobbs of crimson ribbons, and looking at Will Fergu- 
son." 

'^ It is a pity women are always so censorious," said 
Isaac-—*' always construing small matters the wrong way. 
It is to be hoped these little constitutional failings wUI 
not be laid to their charge. — So Gawin has but one 
dai:^terr 

*' I said, one that is a grown-up woman. He has, 
besides, little Ellen; a pert idle creature, who has an 
eye in her head that will tell tales some day." 

"^Then there was indeed another damsel," said old 
Isaac, *' whom I did not know, but took her for one of 
the fiunily. Alake, and woe is me ! Could I think it 
was my own dear child hanging over the couch of a 
dying man I The girl that I saw was in tears, and deeply 
affected. She even seized my hand and bathed it with 
tears. What could she think of me, who neither named 
nor kissed her, but that I had cast her off and renounced 
her? But no, no, I can never do that; I will forgive 
her as heartily as I would beg for her forgiveness at the 
throne of mercy. We are all fallible and offending crea- 
tures ; and a young maid, that grows up as a willow by 
the water-course^, and who is in the {lu8.\i oi ^q>m>X^ «si\ 
beauty', ere ever she has had a momenta \Ai&ftioT ^etv:^^ 
r^eo^n, or otfe trial of worldly eiipemuce — ^"^Ni «»w^ 

a one «fioii/d fall a victim to practised ^^v\^ «^ e«fi«?fe 
jzr. 
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ntuial, that, however deeply to b 
latter of astonishment. Poor 
Phemy! Did you indeed kneel at my knee, and 
my band with your affectionate tears, without 
deigning to acknowledge you? And yet how 
are the workings of nature ! They are indeed the 
inps of tile Deity himself: for when I arose, all ' 
scious of the presence of my child, and left her wi 
1 felt as if 1 had left a part of my body and hlood 

" So s1ie was indeed there, whining and whiiQ 
over her honourable lover?" said Matilda. "11 
had been there, to iiave told her a piece of my i 
Tbe silly, inconsiderate being, to allow herself ti 
piived of fair fame and character by such a v 
profligate, biinging disgrace on all connected w 
And then to go whimpering over his sick-bed! — C 
love, you must marry me, or I am undone ! 
loved you with all my heart, you know, and yous 
make me your wife. I am content to beg my 
with you, now that I have loatd you so dearly i 
you must marry me. Oh dear! Oh dear! whal 
become of me else !" 

" Dear daughter Matilda, where is the presuml 
being of the fallen race of Adam who can say, Hed 
I stand in my own strength ? What will the best 
Jo, if left to ourselves, better than tbe erring, ini 
iaeed being, whose turning aside you bo bitterly cei 
It is better that we lament the sins and failings < 
relatives, my dear Matty, than rail against them, f 
ourselves into sinful passions, and thereby addid 
Iniquity to another." 

The argument was kept up all that rveiiiu^, a 
next day, with the same effect ; and if eitlier of til 
putants had been asked what it wag about, neither 
have told very pterise^^ -. vVe ime MSached ft I 
which the other did nol deti'^ -, oxA^ ftieie ■wma ( 

yways of speaking about U. On i\« ft™4 iWj" 
gfday, old l-Aaa.^ appealed 8.X \iM'vV.l«^&^H 
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clothes, giving thus an intimation of a second intended 
yisit to the house of Gawin the shepherd. The first cup 
of tea was scarcely poured out» till the old subject was 
renewed, and the debate seasoned with a Httle more salt 
than was customary between the two amiable disputants. 
Matilda disapproved of the visit, and tried, by all the elo- 
quence she was mistress of, to make it appear indecorous, 
isaac defended it on the score of disinterestedness and 
purity of intention ; but finding himself hard pressed, he 
brought forward his promise, and the impropriety of 
brealung it. Matty would not give up her point ; she 
persisted in it, till she spoiled her father's breakfast, made 
his hand shake so, that he could scarcely put the cup to 
his head, and, after all, staggered his resolution so much, 
that at last he sat in silence, and Matty got all to say 
herself. She now accounted the conquest certain, and 
valuing herself on the influence she possessed, she began 
to overburden her old father with all manner of kindness 
and teasing officiousness. Would he not take this, and 
refrain from that, and wear one part of dress in prefer- 
ence to another that he had on ? There was no end of 
controversy with Isaac, however kind might be the intent. 
All that he said at that time was, " Let me alone, dear 
Matty ; let me have some peace. Women are always 
over wise — always contrary." 

When matters were at this pass, the maid -servant came 
into the room, and announced that a little girl of shep- 
herd Gawin 's wanted to speak with the Minister. " Alas, 
I fear the young man will be at his rest !" said Isaac. 
Matilda grew pale, and looked exceedingly alarmed, and 
only said, "she hoped not." Isaac inquired of the maid, 
but she said the girl refused to tell her any thing, and 
said she had orders not to tell a word of aught that had 
nappened about the house. 

*• Then something has happened,*' said Isaac. " It 
must be as I feared ! Send the little gii\ bew." 

E/Ien came into the parlour with a beck as c\v)XOiw ^\A 
as low as ibat made by the water ouzeA, wYvew ^\^w^vcv% 
oa M Btone in the middle of the watei; «\\^, vi\xVo>iJ 
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waiting fo( &ny inquiries, began her sp 
stant, with, " Sir — hem — beii — my falhet sent me, sir-i- 
hem — to tell ye that je waraa to forget your promise to 
come owre the day, Ibr tliat there's muckle need for yei 
helping hand yonder — sir; that's a", air." 

" You may lell your fallier," said Isaac, " thai 1 will 
come as soon as I am able. I will \se tnere b^ twel»B 
o'clocli, God willing." 

" Are you wise enough, my dear father, (o send sucli 
a message ?" remonstrated Matilda. " You are not able 
to go a joumey to-day- I thought I had said enougb 
about that before. — You may tell your father," continued 
she, turning to Ellen, " that my &ther cannot come thB 
length of his house to-day." lOj 

" ni tell my father what the Minister bade me," re|dU| 
the girl, "ill say, sir, that ye'U be there by tmft 
o'clock ; — will I, sir ?" 

" Yes, by twelve o'clock," said Isaac. 

Ellen had no sooner made her abrupt courtesy, and left 
the room, than Matilda, with the desperation of a genenl 
who sees himself on the point of being driven &o^H 
position which it had cost him much exertion to H^l 
again opened the fire of her eloquence upon her falaH 
" Were I you," said she, " I would acorn to enter IMP 
door, after the maiuii^r in which the profligate Tillain bu 
behaved; lirst, to make an acquaintance with your 
grandson at the College — ^pervert all his ideas of rectituds 
and truth — then go home with him to his father's houn^ 
during the vacation, and there live at heck and i 
no lady being in the house save your simple and u 
pecting Phemy. who now is reduced to the neceBsitf'rf 
going to a shepherd's cottage, and begging to be adi ''' 
to the alliance of a family, the best of whom is far be 
her, to say nothing of the unhappy individual in que 
Wo is me, that I liave seen the day 1" 

" If the picture be coiiectly drawn, it u indeed ftrf 
bad; but Ihopelhe teceiils\iSe'iw^tAft\e'iwa.w{,'>:a»R-«^ 
have the eifecl of rcslotm^tamta t.\w?ivnt\^«vn.-«>s,« 
hevfas bred, and to a beWw MnaeQt^'»'»««^'a*'*« 
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I must go and see how the family fares, as in duty and 
promise bound. Content yourself, dear daughter. It 

may be tbat the unfortunate youth has already appeared 

at that bar from which there is no appeal.'* 

This consideration, as it again astounded, so it put to 
silence the offended dame, who suffered her father to de* 
part on his mission of humanity without farther opposi- 
tion ; and old Isaac again set out, meditating as he went, 
and often conversing with himself, on the sinfulness of 
man, and the great goodness of God. So deeply was he 
wrapt in contemplation, that he scarcely cast an eye over 
the wild mountain scenery by which he was surrounded, 
but plodded on his way, with eyes fixed on the ground, till 
he approached the cottage. He was there aroused from 
his reverie, jby the bustle that appeared about the door. 
The scene was changed indeed from that to which he 
introduced himself two days before. The collies came 
yelping and wagging their tails to meet him, while the 
inmates of the dwelling were peeping out at the door, 
and as quickly vanishing again into the interior. There 
were also a pair or two of neighbouring shepherds saun- 
tering about the side of the kail-yard dike, all dressed in 
their Sunday apparel, and every thing bespeaking some 
'* occasion," as any uncommon occurrence is generally 
denominated. 

•* What can it be that is astir here to-day?" said Isaac 
Id himself. — ** Am I brought here to a funeral or corpse- 
chesting, without being apprised of the event ? It must 
be so. What else can cause such a bustle about a house 
where trouble has so long prevailed? Ah ! there is also 
old Robinson, my session-clerk and precentor. He is 
the true emblem of mortality : then it is indeed all over 
with the poor young man 1" 

Now Robinson had been at so many funerals all over 
the country, and was so punctual in his attendance on all 
within his reach, that to see him pass, with his staff, and 
h]ack coat without the collar, was tVie'vet^ saxtL^ >^\w%^&"^ 
A co^n had gone by. A burial was a\v<ai^s «^ %o^^ e^^vi^^'^ 

^M- giving tlie boys the play, for a ieVie^^vv\\\J> yi^i^'^^^'^ 

z 2 
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Ihc country, ornt wm, beaid^s, ■ fit opportunity for inonl 
eoalempUtioii, not tDsay aiijr thinftof iieariiig the country 
uews. Uut thpre was atso another molktr. wlucti Win* 
thuught iros Ibe most parieital indutcmmit of my n'rib 
lh« old Dominie. It «ros« froin thnt luii^tig ilraireiflfr 
preeminence wliich reigns in overy tinman breui, and 
which no man fails to improre, liovrever smnli the cirrJc 
mty be in which it can be manirMted. At every funeral. 
In the abaence of the Minister, Robinson wasc^ed Dnlftg 
8ay grace ; and when they were liolli present, irhenenw 
the Parson toolc up bis station in one apartment, the Danul 
inie toolt up his in another, and thus had an equal china(^ 
for the time, with bis superior. It was always shrewdlj 
suspected, that the Clerk tried to outdo the Mlnlsli^ 
on inch occasions, and certainly made up in length wbl 
be wonted in energy. The general remarks on this in- 
porcant point amounted to this, "that the Dominie wu 
langer tlmn the Minister, and though he was hardly JuK 
lae conceese, yet he meant as wecl;" and that, "for the 
maist part, he was itroni/ar on the grave." Suffice IE. 
tbtt the appearance of old Robinson, i[] the present cud. 
confirmed Isaac in the belief of tlie solemnity of the »icenii 
awaiting hinii and as his mind was humbled to acquiesce 
in the divine will, his mild and reverend features wet* 
correspondent tlicreiviih. He thought of the disappoint^ . 
ment and sutFeJ'ings of the family, and had already b(- 
Kuu in bis heart to intercede for them at tlie throue cU 

When be came near to the house, out came utdOaolfl 
himself. He had likewise his black coat on, and V^^ 
Sunday bonnet, and a hand in eachcoat-pocbeti butforijH 
his misfortune and heavy trials, be strode to the end ^| 
the hnnse with a firm and undismayed step, — Ay, he ^| 
quite right, thought Isaac to himself: thai man has UH 
trust where it should be, lixed on the Rock of Ages; Bndl^| 
boa this assurance, that the Power on whom be tntl^| 
caa do nothing wrong. Suixl atnan cMt \ftat death ^| 
thefuce. undismayed, in e.U\ns«\«?8».s\A.\'M«&a, ^M 
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round, and came to meet Isaac, whom he saluted, by 
taking off his bonnet, and shaking him heartily by the 
hand. — The bond of restraint had now been removed 
from Gamn*s lips, and his eyes met the Minister's with 
the same frankness it was wont. The face of affairs was 
changed since they had last parted. 

" How 8 a' w'ye the day, sir ? — How's a' w'ye ?-— I'm 
unco blythe to see ye," said Gawin. 

*• Ob, quite well, thank you. How are you yourself; 
And how are all within ?** 

" As weel as can be expectit, sir — as weel as can be 
expectit." 

" I am at a little loss, Gawin — Has any change taken 
place in family circumstances since I was here ?" 

** Oh, yes ; there has indeed, sir ; a material change — I 
hope for the better." 

Gawin now led the way, without further words, into 
the house, desiring the Minister to follow him, and '* tak' 
care o' his head and the banks, and no fa* owre the bit 
stirk, for it was sure to be lying i' the dark." 

When Isaac went in, there was no one there but the 
goodwife, neatly dressed in her black stuff gown, and 
check apron, with a close 'kerchief on her head, well 
crimped in the border, and tied round the crown and be- 
low the chin with a broad black ribbon. She also sa- 
luted the Minister with uncommon frankness — *' Come 
away, sir, come away. Dear, dear, how are ye the day ? 
It's but a slaitery kind o' day this, as I was saying to my 
man, there ; Dear, dear, Gawin, says I, I wish the Min- 
ister may be nae the waur o' coming owre the muir the 
day. That was joost what I said. And dear, dear, sir, 
how's Miss Matty, sir ? Oh, it is lang sin' I hae seen her. 
I like aye to see Miss Matty, ye ken, to get a rattle frae 
her about the folk, ye ken, and a* our neighbours, that 
fa' into sinfu' gates ; for there's muckle sin gangs on i' 
the parish. Ah, ay I I wat weel that's very true. Miss 
Matty, says I. But what can CoWl YveV^ \X*^ -^^V^'^A^^ 
are no a made o the same metal, as XXv^ wci \axv^^ — 
Uke yoU' 
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— " Bless me with psUeiice '. ' said Isaac iii liis h 
" thU pool nouian's inisfonuiiRS have crated her ! ' 
a salutation for tlie liouse uC moutning .'" Isaac look 
t)iH lied, at the side of which he had so \atc\y kneeli 
dcvotian, and be looked with a reverent dread, bu 
Gorjiae nas nut there ! It was neat])' spread with a 
coverlid. — It is best to conceal the pale and ghostlji 
tures of mortality from llie gazer's eye, thought 1 
IE is wisely done, for tlierc Is nothing to be seen in 
hut whiit is filled for corruption. 

" Gawin. can nae ye tat' the Minister hen tbe b 
or the rest o' tlip clanjaropbrey come in V'' said the 
alive d Bine. — " Hout, ay, sir, step your ways bea 
house. We hae a hen end and a but end the da 
weel Bs the best u' liiero. And ye're a 
ye ken. Ah, ay! I wat weel Ihafs very true 1 As! 
to my man, Gawin, quo' 1, whenever 1 see our Mini 
face, I think I see the face of a friend." 

"Gudewife, I hae but just ae word to say, by n 
remark," said Gawin : folk wha count afore the ch 
keeper, hae often to count twice, aiid sae has the 1 
wha counts his bogs afore Beltan. — Come this way, 
follow me, and tok' care o' yu<tr head and the bauki 

Isaac followed into the rustic parlour, where h^ 
intrixluced to one he hltle expected to see atting t 
This was no other -than the shepherd's dying son, 
had so long been attended on as a dying person, «»d 
whom Isaac bad so lately prayed, in the most ferveill < 
tion. as with one, of whose life little hope was entert* 
There be sat with legs like two poles, hands like 
hands of a skeleton ; yet his emaciated features 
lis:hted up with a smile of serenity a 
petrified. He stood still on the spot, even thoug]| 
young man rose up to receive hiin. He dceraed hfe 
come there to see his lifeless form laid in the cofBn, M 
upeak words of comfort to the survifors. He irm I 
by surprise, and his hean i-Vtfflei Wiftv u»m:QeiS»l' 
"' My dear yoimR tiwnA, du \ w4e«4 m» ^w* ' 
•jBe aaid. taking him Umttt^ a ' ■»->— ^ 
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has been merciful to you, above others of your race. I 
hope, in the mercy that has saved you from the gates of 
death, that you feel grateful for your deliverance ; for, 
trust me, it behoves you to do so, in no ordinary degree." 

*• I shall never be able to feel as I ought, either to my 
deliverer or to yourself," said he. «*Till once I heard 
the words of truth and seriousness from your mouth, I 
have not dared, for these many years, to think my own 
thoughts, speak my own words, or perform the actions 
to which my soul inclined. I have been a truant from the 
school of truth ; but have now returned, with all humil. 
ity, to my Master, for I feel that I have been like a way- 
ward boy, groping in the dark, to find my way, though a 
path splendidly lighted up lay open for me. But of these 
things I long exceedingly to converse with you, at full 
length and full leisure. In the mean time, let me intro- 
duce you to other friends who are longing for some little 
notice. This is my sister, sir ; and — shake hands with 
the Minister, Jane — And do you know this young lady, 
sir, with the mantle about her, who seems to expect a 
word from you, acknowledging old acquaintance ?" 

"My eyes are grown so dim now," said old Isaac, 
'* that it is with difficulty I can distinguish young people 
from one another, unless they speak to me. But she 
win not look up. Is this my dear young friend. Miss 
MarySibbet?" 

" Nay, sir, it is not she. But I think, as you two ap- 
proach one another, your plaids appear very nearly the 
same." 

••Phemy! My own child Phemy I Is it yourself? 
Why did you not speak ? — But you have been an alien 
of late, and a stranger to me. Ah, Phemy I Phemy ! I 
have been hearing bad news of you. But I did not be- 
lieve them — no, I would not believe them." 

Euphemia for a while uttered not a word, but keeping 

fiist hold of her grandfather's hand, she dtev vt xsxid^t Vnrx 

laaatJe, and crept imperceptibly a debtee Tv^«t«t \a \»s» 

bteast, Tbe old man waited for some te^\'^, ^Xax^^vw^^ 

in the act oflistening ; till at length, uv a lxwe^i\\^^^^'«^ 
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per, scarcely audible, she repeflted these sacred w 
" Father, forgive me, for 1 knew not nliat 1 did 
expression had the effect desired on IsaACE mind, fk 
brought to his rememhrance that gracious petition, tbt 
uioat fully fraught with mercy and forgiveness thit 
was uttered on earth, and bowed his whole soul at 
to follow the pattern of his great Master. Hie 
beamed with exultation in his Redeemer's goodness, ai 
he answered, " Yea, my child, yes. He whos 
you have unworthily taken, will not refuse the 
of any of his repentant children, however great it 
enormities may have been ; and why should such a ei 
ture as I am presume to pretend indignation and offen 
at aught further than his high example warrants? & 
■he Almighty forgive you as I do!" 

" May Heaven bless and reward you!" said the youi 
man. " But she is blameless — blnmeless as the babe 
the knee, I alone am the guilty person who infringed I 
rights of hospitality, and bad nearly broken the bonds 
confldence and love. But I am here to-day to make, 
offer at least,, what amends is in iny power — lo offer h 
my hand in wedlock ; that whether I live or die, b 
may hve without dishonour. But, reverend sir, all i 
pends on your flat. Without your approbation id 
will consent to nothing; saying, that she had offend 
deeply by taking her own will once, but nooglit aho£ 
ever induce her to take it unadvisedly again. It was I 
thispurposetbatwesent for you 10 expressly to-day, nan 
ly, that 1 might entreat your consent to our union, t coi 
not be removed from borne, so that we could not all mei 
to know one another's mind, in any other place. V 
therefore aw^t your approbation with earnest anxiety, 
tliat on which our future happiness depends." 

After some mild and impressive reprehensions. Is> 
consent was given in the most uni^uallfled manner, 
the names were given in to the old Dominie''s hand, i 
proper vouchers, for l^e iiuW\cat«m q^ Vat Xna*. ' 
nvholff party dined logelViet a\ o\A Gw'nCs. \'ma' 
■..Ike njat,.aud UwaslAt w c^Vi *« t-^l* 
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ingly ; but the party was too formal, and too much on 
the reserve before the Muiister. I noted down, when 
I went home, all the conversation, as far as I could 
remember it, but it is not worth copying. I see that 
Gawin's remarks are all measured and pompous, and, 
moreover, delivered in a sort of bastard English, a lan- 
guage which I detest. He considered himself as now to 
be nearly connected with the Manse Family y and looking 
forward to an eldership in the church, deemed it incum- 
bent on him to talk in a most sage and instructive man- 
ner. The young shepherd, and an associate of his, talked 
of dogs, Cheviot tups, and some remarkably bonny lasses 
that sat in the west gallery of the church. John Grierson 
of the Hope recited what they called **lang skelps o' 
metre," a sort of homely rhymes, that some of them 
pronounced to be "far ayont Bums's fit." And the 
goodwife ran bustling about; but whenever she could 
get a little leisure, she gave her tongue free vent, with- 
out regard either to Minister or Dominie. She was too 
well trained in the old homely Scotch, to attempt any of 
the flights, which to Gawin, who was more sparing in his 
speech, were more easy to be accomplished. ** Dear, 
dear, sirs, can nae ye eat awa' ? Ye hae nae the stamacks 
o* as mony cats. Dear, dear, Tm sure an the fiesh be 
nae good, it sude be good, for it never saw either braxy 
or breakwind, bleer-ee nor Beltan pock, but was the can- 
tiest crock o' the Kaim-law. Dear, dear, Johnie Grier- 
son, tak* another rive o^t, and set a good example ; as I 
said to my man there, Gawin, says I, it^s weel kenn'd 
yeVe nae flae-bitten about the gab ; and I said very true 
too." 

Many such rants did she indulge in, always reminding 
ner guests that " it was a names-gieing-in, whilk was, o' 
a' itber things, the ane neist to a wedding," and often 
hinting at their new and honourable alliance, scarcely 
even able to keep down the way in which it was brought 
about; for she once went so far a& to ^a^, ^^ K.% \ ^»n.^ 
to mjrgudeman, Gawin, says 1, 5ot a l\\ft ^'^-^^^-X.'^ ^^ 
we made, it's weel kenn'd faint Vvewt w^n^x ^N^T^Vii:^ 
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lady. Ay, vree] I wat, that's very true, says Ii & hi 
the hand U worth twa on the bush. — Won a' to ani 
yourtells, sirs j there's roulh o' mair where that i 
frae. It'a no aye the fattest foddecing that mak'i 
fu'esl autnry — and that's nae lee.'' 

Miss Matilda, the Minister's maiden daughter, wi 
towering indignation about the marriage, and the 
nexion with a shepherd's family; and it was runu 
oter all the parish tliat she would never countenana 
niece any more. How matters went at first it is perhopll 
well for Miss Matilda's reputation, in point of good-i 
ture, that I am not able to say ; but the last 
at the Manse, the once profligate and freethinlcing Bludl 
had become Helper to old Isaac, aad was beloved 
revered by all the parish, for the warmth of his del 
lion, and soundness of his principles. His amiable i 
Euphemia had two sons, and their aunt Matty was ni 
ing them with afondness and love beyond Chat which 
bore to life itself. 

In conclusion, 1 have only further to remark, that 
have always considered the prayers of that good old 
as having been peculiarly instrumental in saving 
wretched victim, not only from 'imraediale death, 
from despair of endless duration. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE SCHOOL OF MISFORTUHB. 

The various ways in which misfortunes aflecl differc 
minds, are olten so opposite, that in contemplating theil 
we may well be led to suppose the humat 
and directed in some persons by corporeal fnnctit 
formed after a. different TtuvsiTier iiom fcose <S. Whjei 
persons of the same E&vnVlv iteiijicnft'^ fi-iSww^wiQ*.^ 
k^^u respect. 
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!t will i^pear, on a philosophic scrutiny of human 

ings. that the extremes of laughing and crying are 

re neaily allied than is sometimes believed. With 

idren, the one frequently dwindles, or breaks out into 

other. I once happened to sit beside a negro, in 

pit of the Edinburgh theatre, while the tragedy of 

uglas was performing. As the dialogue between Qld 

rVal and Lady Randolph proceeded, he grew more and 

re attentive ; his eyes grew very large, and seemed 

immovably in one direction ; the tears started from 

m ; his features went gradually awry ; his under-lip 

led and turned to one side ; and just when I expected 

k he was going to cry outright, he burst into the 

(t violent fit of laughter. 

'. have a female friend, on whom unfortunate accidents 
e the singular effect of causing violent laughter, 
ch, with her, is much better proportioned to the cal- 
ty, than crying is with many others of the sex. I 
e seen the losing of a rubber at whbt, when there was 
ry probability that her party would gain it, cause her 
augh till her eyes streamed with tears. The break- 
of a tureen, or set of valuable china would quite con- 
» her. Danger always makes her sing, and misfor- 
es laugh. If we hear her in any apartment of the 
n-house, or the offices, suiging very loud and very 
;k, we are sure something is on the point of going 
ng with her ; but if we hear her burst out a-laughing, 
know that it is past redemption. Her memory is 
remely defecUve ; indeed she scarcely seems to retain 
perfect recollection of past events ; but her manners 
gentle, easy, and engaging; her temper good, and 
humour inexhaustible ; and, with all her singularities, 
certainly enjoys a greater share of happmess than 
chequered fortune could possibly have bestowed on 
ind differently constituted. 

'. have another near relation, who, besides beln^ ^^- 
led of an extensive knowledge Va liletaXxn^^ «xA ^ 
ed taste, is endowed with every quaJ^caSaaxv \^oji\- 
!o constitute the valuable fnend, iV^e XtoAki ^%x««v\.. 
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uid the iiidultieiu Imsband; yel \m feelmj 
powen of conception are so coustnicted, as to i 
instent prey to corroding caie. No man I 
many days in his company without saying in 
ist man was made to he unhappy." W 
V as Blight misfoitunes, affect him deeply: 
at of any such happening ui himself, or the 
dear to him, he will groan from his uimost sa 
a whale evening after it first cotnea to hia ] 
and occasionally for many days afterwards a 
recurs lo him. Indeed, he never wants bdi 
make him miserable ; for, on being made acqu 
Htiy favourable turn of fortune, the only mark 
it produces is an involuntary motion of the oi 
scratch the other elbow ; and his fancy almosi 
eously presents to liim such a number of 
dangers, and bad consequences attending it, tl 
I have oflen hoped to awake him to joy by m; 
always left him more miserable than 1 found h! 
I have another acquaintance whom we i 
" the Knight," who falls upon a method total! 
to overcome misfortunes. In the event of an 
cident, or vexatious circumstance, happening 
makes Btrught towards his easy chair — sits ca 
upon it — clenches his r^ht band, with the e] 
bia fore-finger, which is suffered to continue 
strikes his fist violently against bis left shouli 
it hi that position, with his eyes fixed on one 
point, till he has cursed the event and all conna 
most heartily, — then, with a countenance of pe 
humour, he indulges in a pleasant laugh, and I 
sible to draw a comical or TJdiculous infereoci 
wliole, or any part of the aff^r, he is sure 10 
the laugh may he kept up. If he fuls in eff^ 
he again resumes liis former posture, aud <; 
connected wilti the vexatvoMs mcumstance to 
then takes anolhet good\\eart.H V\i^-,w<i\i 
utes the affair is no mote Veaii ot fttfiw^V t 
John Leggat i^ a\a4sliao^^**«J>^| 
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ingularity, whom nature seems to have formed in one of 
er whims. He is not an entire idiot, for he can perform 
lany offices about his master^s house — herd the cows, 
nd run errands too, provided there be no dead horses on 
!ie road, nor any thing extremely ugly ; for, if there be, 
ite time of his return is very uncertain. Among other 
Qomalies in his character, the way that misfortunes 
ffect him is not the least striking. He once became 
'armly attached to a young hound, which was likewise 
ery fond of him, paying him all the grateful respect so 
ften exhibited by that faithful animal. John loved him 
bove all earthly things — some even thought that he 
^ved him better than his own flesh and blood. The 
ound one day came to an untimely end. John never 
ot such sport in his life ; he was convulsed with laughter 
ben he contemplated the features of his dead friend. 
I^hen about his ordinary business, he was extremely 
lelancholy; but whenever he came and looked at the 
urcass, he was transported with delight, and expressed 
by the most extravagant raptures. He next attached 
imself to a turkey-cock, which he trained to come at his 
ill, and pursue and attack such people as he pointed out 
»r that purpose. John was very fond of this amuse- 
lent ; but it proved fatal to his favourite — an irritated 
assenger knocked it dead at a stroke. This proved 
nother source of unbounded merriment to John ; the 
iff half-spread wing, the one leg stretched forward, and 
le other back, were infinitely amusing ; but the abrupt 
rook in his neck — his turned up eye and open bill were 
uite irresistible — ^John laughed at them till he was quite 
xbausted. Few ever loved their friends better than 
ohn did while they were alive ; no man was ever so 
luch delighted with them after they were dead. 

The most judicious way of encountering misfortunes 
f every kind, is to take up a firm resolution never to 
brink from them when they cannot be avo\d^d, wot ^^N. 
tamely overcome by them, or add to ovvi ax\%\xv^ ^^^ 
eJess repining, but, by a steady and c\\eex^\3\ ^^x^«'- 
•nnce, endeavour to make the best oil vj\va\.eN^t >\\A^' 
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"frard event occurs. To do so, still lemamB 
power; and li is a grievous loss indeed, with r 
fortune or bvour, tbat perseverance will not, s 
later, overcome. 1 do cot recommend a stupid 3 
ble apathy with regard to the aflairs of life, i 
listless inactive resignation which persuades i 
his hands in his hosoin, and saying. It is the i 
Heaven, sink under embarrassments without a s 
The contempt which is his due will infallibly o' 
such a man, and poverty and wretchedness wil 
hard upon his declining years. 

1 bad an old and valued friend In the countt; 
on any cross accident happening that vexed his si 
made always the following observations : " There i 
two kinds of misfortunes, gentlemen, at which it 
either to be grieved or angry; and these are, this 
caD be remedied, and thuigs that cannot b( 
He then proved, by plain demonstration, that tl 
under consideration belonged to one or other n 
classes, and showed how T^n and unprolitable 
be grieved or angry at it. This m.uim of my i 
may be rather too comprehensive ; but it is neve 
a good one ; for a resolution to that effect caiino 
leading a man to the proper mode of action. It 
comprehends all things whatsoever, and is as mm 
say, that a man should never suffer himself t 
angry at all i and, upon the whole, I think, if the 
be candidly weighed, it will appear, that the t 
suffers himself to be transported with anger, or I 
regret, is commonly, if not always, the principal i 
by it, either immediately or in future. Rage j 
censed and runs without a curb. It lessens I 
respectability among his contemporaries; griev< 
hurts the feelings of those connected with himt 
bis own soul ; and IransTorms a ratiotMl and acco 
creature into the mva%e ot a fteni. 

Impatience under m\sio'0.\B\e» "»a tetttlvA-j a 
failings of our nature, w'nXcU co^^W\^alites toot 
tfber to imbittei Ihe cup o( ««■ aa4'o»s'^''Vv 
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diate cause of more acts of desperate depravity than any 
passion of the human soul. The loss of fortune or 
favour is particularly apt to give birth to this tormentin<j 
sensation ; for, as neither the one nor the other occurs 
frequently without some imprudence or neglect of our 
own having been the primary cause, so the reflection on 
that always furnishes the gloomy retrospect with its 
principal sting. 

So much is this the case that I hold it to be a position 
almost incontrovertible, that out of every twenty worldly 
misfortunes, nineteen occur in consequence of our own 
imprudence. Many will tell you it was owing to such 
and such a friend's Imprudence that they sustained all 
their losses. No such thing. Whose imprudence or 
want of foresight was it that trusted such a friend, and 
put it in his power to ruin them, and reduce the families 
that depended on them for support, from a state of 
affluence to one of penury and bitter regret? If the 
above position is admitted, then there is, as I have 
already remarked, but one right and proper way in which 
misfortunes ought to affect us ; namely, by stirring us 
up to greater circumspection and perseverance. Perse- 
verance is a noble and inestimable virtue ! There is 
scarcely any difficulty or danger that it will not sur- 
mount. Whoever observes a man bearing up under 
worldly misfortunes, with undaunted resolution, will 
rarely fail to see that man ultimately successful. And it 
may be depended on, that circumspection in business is 
a quality so absolutely necessary, that without it the suc- 
cess of any one will only be temporary. 

The present Laird of J-^s — y, better known by the 
appeUation of Old Sandy Singlebeard, was once a com- 
mon hired shepherd, but he became master of the virtues 
above recommended, for he had picked them up in the 
severe school of misfortune. I have heard him relate 
the circumstances myself, oftener than once. " My father 
had bought me a stock of sheep, " said \ve, ** «:^^ ^XNsA. 
me out as a shepherd ; and from t\\e ipxo^X.^ ^^ 'C^«&'i'» ^ 
had plenty of money to spend, mu\ \?v^ owV ^w ^^^^ 

2 \ 2 
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ftao tint I «u accounted i 
m » duhiiiK bUile &nioiiK tha la 
chADga in J mulH at ■ term, I Mild my aheap td 
« in my plnt-e, anil l>oiigh[ those o( ttw ■ 
t ttout the Ruck to which 1 vru •ugkg^ 
^irhcn the day of (MyuiBiit cnroo, tho mm wba 
tay ahacp could not pay th«ni, aiid without than 
i had nut tvherewtih to pay niiiio own. Ha pal 
* ftom wouk to week, until the matter gruw qiiltil 
Ing t for, ns Ihe price of shephenls' aiock go«»\ 
onward from oiio hand to uiolher, probably 14 
perhaps forty people, vrtio all kept out of their \ 
thin bark ward neaa of my dehlor. I craved hln 
money every two or thrrD dny*. (tnimblod. and ll 
a proseeutimi. till at laat my own «tock y 
H' I'hinking I nhunld be dlsj^raced beyond ruoovd 

^^H cried what little credit I had, and burrowed aa I 
^^^kelievi-d my stock t and then, bclit^ a gond de«1 1 
^^^nted. resorted lmmndiati>ty to lettnl mea*uniM. 
^^Bulled, in order to rcnnver the debt due to mii 
^^^■tanytnent of which had alone ocivaicmeil my own 
^^^RNotwitlistanding every exertion, liDwi^ver, I c 
^^^Nraw afarihing from my debtor, and only got dti 
^^H.4Mper into expenses lo no purposi*. Many a da 
■• mo bare and busy before 1 could cicni my feet, t 
myMlf as free nnd independent as I waa bafar*. ' 
V , the beginning of my ml«rartune<, but il waa buM 

^^_ .ginning t year after year I lout a ' ' 
^^^kWBii as good as three times sold off at the ifroanil 
^^^nui I was so reduced, that I could not say Ilia • 
^^Fwore were my own. 

^^ " Tills will never do. thought I ; they shall o 
that persuade me to rn-ll at randoti 
I thenceforth took good c 
any amount. My rule wi 
as wool, lambs, and fut nhecp, worth the manef t ' 
to part with Ihwn l\\\ I %<A \\ie ^\E«\tM " " " 
/ np?er rued ; nnd p«ov^o ftniWiv?. V 
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. mend it to every man who depends for procuring the 
means of living oa business such as mine. What does 
it mgnifjT to sell your stock at a great price, merely for 
a boast, if you never get the money for it ? It will be 
long ere that make any one rich or independent ! This 
did aU very well, but still I found , on looking over my 
•ocounts at the end of the year, that there were a great 
many items in which I was regularly taken in. My 
shoemaker charged me half-a-crown more for every pair 
of shoes than I could have bought them for in a market 
for ready money ; the smith, threepence more for shoe, 
ing them. My haberdasher*s and tailor's accounts were 
wandalous. In shirts, stockings, knives, razors, and even 
in shirt-neck buttons, I found myself taken in to a cer- 
tain amount. But I was never so astonished, as to 
And out» by the plain rules of addition and subtraction, 
ttsisted now and then by the best of all practical rules — 
(I mean the one that says, ' if such a thing will bring 
such a thing, what will such and such a number bring ?') 
— to find, I say, that the losses and profits in small 
things actually come to more at the long-run, than any 
casual great slump loss, or profit, that usually chances 
to a man in the course of business. Wo to the man who 
is not aware of this I He is labouring for that which will 
not profit him. By a course of strict economy, I at 
length not only succeeded in clearing off the debt I had 
incurred, but saved as much money as stocked the farm 
of Windlestrae-knowe. That proved a fair bargain ; so, 
when the lease was out, I took Doddysdamms in with it ; 
and now I am, as you see me, the Laird of J — s — y, and 
fanner of both these besides. My success has been 
wholly owing to this : — ^misfortune made me cautious — 
cantion taught me a lesson which is not obvious to 
every one, namely, the mighty importance of the two right- 
hand columns in addition. The two left-hand ones, those 
of pounds and shillings, every one knows the value of. 
With a man of any common abiUties, X\\o^^ V^ V^^. 
care of themselves ; but he that negVecla \\ve ^«w^^ «xv\ 

AribiagB is a goose !" — 
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Aiw one who reads tliis will kM down old Siiiglehw 
na a miser ; but 1 Gcarcelf Lnow a man less ileEerving ■ 
character. It one U present to hear him settling an! 
count with another, lie cannot help lliinking hiin u~ 
ly, awing to his Entraordinarjr avidity in small n 
but there is no man whom customers like better t 
with, owing to liis high honour and punctuality. 
will not pi>cket a farthing that is the right of any a 
living, and he is always on the watch lest some deaignutf 
fellow overreach hjin in these minute particula.re. ~' 
all Ihla, he has assisted rnanf of his poor relations ir 
money and credit, when be thought them deserring M 
or judged that it could be of any benefit to them; tnt ' 
always with tlie strictest injunctions of secrecy, and m 
assurance, that, if ever they hinted the transaction tuviy 
one, they forfeited all chance of farther assistance fratn 
him. The consequence of this has always been, tint 
while he was doing a great deal of i^nd to olheis by lii> 
credit, he was railing against the system of giving cr^il 
nil the while i so that those who knew him not, took liiai 
for a sel&h, contracted, churlish old rascal. 

He was once applied to in behalf of a iiephew, "lin 
had some fair proEpecls of setting up in business. He 
thought the stake loo high, and declined it 
rule with him, never to credit any one so far as ti 
in his power to distress him, or drive him Into any em- 
barrassment. A few months afterwards, he consenttd t" 
become bound for one half of the sum required, and lh< J 
other half was mode up by some less wealthy relatione II, I 
conjunction. The bonds at lost became due, BOtf U 
chanced to be present on a visit to my old friend Sio^^ 
beard, when the young man came to request his unalwJ 
quota of the money required. I knew nothing of the i 
matter, but I could not help noticing the chanfje in old 
Sandy's look, the moment that his nephew made his *B- 
pearance. I suppose he thought him loo foppish U 
entirely dependent on \\ve ctefiA ol 'AVcts, tnd ^^ 
fudged his success in Wa\nefta, on ftiiV «w 
doubtful. At a:kl E'-ftvU, v\» A4\«f^^ 
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quizzical, dissatisfied look, that I never observed before ; 
and all his remarks were in conformity with it. In ad- 
dressing the young man, too, he used a degree of famil- 
iarity which might be warranted by his seniority and 
relationship, and the circumstances in which his nephew 
stood to him as an obliged party ; but it was intended to 
be as provoking as possible, and obviously did not ful to 
excite a good deal of uneasy feeling. 

" That's surely a very fine horse of yours, Jock ?" said 
the Laird. — *' Hech, man, but he is a sleek ane I How 
much com does he eat in a year, this hunter of yours, 
Jock?" 

'' Not much, sir, not much. He is a very fine horse 
that, uncle. Look at his shoulder ; and see what limbs 
he has ; and what a pastern ! — How much do you sup- 
pose such a horse would be worth, now, uncle?" 

'* Why, Jock, I cannot help thinking he is something 
like Geordy Dean's daughter-in-law, — nought but a spin- 
dle-shankit devil ! I would not wonder if he had cost you 
eighteen pounds, that greyhound of a creature ?" 

•* What a prime judge you are ! Why, uncle, that 
horse cost eighty-five guineas last autumn. He is a real 
blood horse that ; and has won a great deal of valuable 
plate." 

** Oh ! that indeed alters the case I And have you got 
»U that valuable plate?" 

" Nay, nay ; it was before he came to my hand." 

"That was rather a pity now, Jock-— 'I cannot help 
thinking that was a great pity ; because if you had go^ 
the plate, you would have had something you could have 
called your own. — So, you don't know how much com 
that fellow eats in a year ?" 

** Indeed I do not ; he never gets above three feeds in 
a day, unless when he is on a journey, and then he takes 
ft?e or six.** 

" Then take an average of four : four tee^a w^ -vot^ 
two sbUlings at least, as corn is selling. TVvet^ v& ^owx- 
eea sbWiags a-week: fourteen times ftftY-\.>No — ^V^^ 
wt there is L.36, 8s. for horse's corn ; and \>cvex^ >n*^V 



■ aboui Iwlf an iiiuch. or inorv. tot b«r<^ 

lolv, I flni) hn will cuxl you aliuut L.90 luji 

y. — I luppouc ibeiu in nn ab«(>luu> ii«c«Mlfy 

Huufacturcr iliuuld kt^rp *uch u lione?" 

."01 Outl blew yoii, air, to btt »ur(f. W« cmnrt 

B money and ordem, you know. And then, o 

e «aiH! and cunvenienvH of tnvftliiiK on tuch ■ 

riipared wltli one nf yimr vile towbred 

ene goes tliruugh tUu counlry ns lie were Bying, i 

Knimal." 

Uld Suiidy pnddW away froin the Btsble. tomi 
houHC, cbuckling nnd laughing to hlmiwlfi bil 
turned round, before he got liilf-way. — " lUghl 
quite right. Nutliiii); litie gathering ht plenty of 
aud ordern. But, Jurk, hnrk ye — I do not thin 
in any necF«s11y Tor fiying wh«n one it an mich 
iiiiasion. You should go Iciiurply and alowly I 
tbc towns and vilUgeii, kHifpIng all yuur e]r«u iJm 
and uiliig ovfiry honraii art to obtain good ciM 
How citn you da thU. Jock, if you gu ais you wrr 
llirougli tbc c!uuiitry ? I'euplis iniitt'ud of giV)n| 
good order, will couie to Ihclr thop-rlnnr, and MJ- 
%a«» Ibo flying MnnuractiirRr!— JuL-k, thujr »»yi 
' )ne never gnthers uny innsi. How du yau thil^ 
.eabould gather It V 

The, dialogue went on In the samo hatfJtil 
alf-Jecrlng tone all the forenoon, rw well a* dui 
«t, while a greut nunibiT nf t|uerieB KtiU aontiiuii 
o the young man -. as — How much hU lA(M 
a.yeftrl The nnHwer to thia iHlounded Ul 
nomprcheniiion could hardly take it in ; he op 
nytff wide, and lirld up hln liandn, exclaitning, tritl 
^rat of breath, " Wlint enoimuuB profits tlicr* 
I your busineMl" and Iben the Lurd prvoeM 
Epia provoking inlurrogntnrieri — How much did' 
phow'i fine bouts uud tipurs com ? wtutt wu iit 
bill yearly V and vMut^ ttnu^W \.\«jt».w« <evikem 
Ihc young Rentlemuii \\ii4 wjwvt \iwtn % \<a*^ 
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ilar. The nephew was a little in the fidgets, but 
ng the ground on which he stood, he answered aii 
cle's queries but too truly, impressing on his frugal 
a far greater idea of his own expenditure than was 
ary, and which my old friend could not help view- 
utterly extravagant. 

nediately on the removal of the cloth, the young 
iman withdrew into another room, and sending for 
icle to speak with him, he there explained the na- 
3f his errand, and how absolutely necessary it was 
m to have the money, for the relief of his bond, 
andy was off in a twinkling. He had no money 
m — not one copper! — not the value of a hair of his 
^ey beard should he have from him ! He had other 
or his money, and had won it too hardly to give it 
f one to throw away for him on grand rooms and 
:s, upon flying horses, and four-guinea boots ! 
ey returned to the parlour, and we drank some 
y toddy together. There was no more gibing and 
Lshness. The old man was civil and attentive, but 
ce of the young one exhibited marks of anger and 
ir. He took his leave, and went away abruptly 
;h ; and I began to break some jests on the Flying 
facturer, in order to try the humour of my enter- 
. I soon found it out ; old Singlebeard*s shaft was 
and he now let me know he had a different, opinion 

8 nephew from what had been intimated by the 
! course of his conversation with the young man 
If. He said he was a good lad ; an ingenious and 
t one ; that he scarcely knew a better of his years ; 

9 wanted to curb a little that upsetting spirit in him, 
ich every young man new to business was too much 
ted. 

te young gentleman went to his other friends in a sad 
U ftnd represented himself to them as ruined beyond 
flceas ; reprobating all the while the uveox\^Ss\.«^^^ 
Boe/ev and bis unaccountable and WVlvov^^ ^^xvvix^ . 
rmoMtpartof the young gentlematvs Te\%\\oxv&vje\<i 
'^' — T, in consequence of t\ie l^iiu^'s xelxvss^ X^ 



perform his engagement. But one of them, after lif 
ing seriously to the narration, instead of being 
only laugiied immoderately at the whole affair, and 
had never heard any thing so comic and truly ludici 
" Go your ways home, and mind your business," 
he; "you do not tnow any thing of old uncle 
leave the whole mUter to me, and I eiiall answer 
share of the concern." 

" You will be answerable at yoiit own cost, tfaeo,* 
the nephew. " If the money is not paid till he kd< 
it, the sum will never be paid on this side of time.- 
may as well try to extract it from the rock on the 
the mountdn." 

" Go your ways." said the other. " It is evident Itot 
you can do nothing in the business ; but were the snA 
three times Ibe amount of what it is, 1 shall be aiuirtl^' 
able for It." 

It turned out precisely as this gentleman predktedti 
hut no man will conceive old Sandy's motive for refunf* 
that which he was in fact bound to perform : He codt 
not bear to have it linawn that he liad done so liberal and 
generous an action, and wished to manage matters so, lint 
his nephew might believe the money to have been rsiiwd 
ic some other way attended with the utmost difflcuitj. 
He could not put his nephew to the same school in whieb 
be himself had been taught, namely, the School of Ac- 
tual Adversity; but he wanted to give him a touch d 
Ideal Misfortune ; that be might learn the value «f 
independence. 
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ing« It is a strange thing. For my part I do not un- 
derstand it, nor have I any desire to do so ; and I firmly 
believe that no philosopher that ever wrote knows a 
particle imore about it than I do, however elaborate and 
subtle the theories he may advance concemmg it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define its nature, 
so as to enable any common mind to comprehend him ; 
and how, then, can he define that ethereal part of it, 
whereui the soul holds intercourse with the external 
world? — ^how, in that state of abstraction, some ideas 
force themselves upon us, in spite of all our efforts to 
get rid of them ; while others, which we have resolved to 
bear about with us by night as well as by day, refuse us 
their fellowship, even at periods when we most require 
their aid ? 

No, no i the philosopher knows nothing about either ; 
and if he says he does, I entreat you not to believe 
him. He does not know what mind is ; even his own 
miDd, to which one would think he has the most direct 
access : fiir less can he estimate the operations and powers 
of that of any other intelligent being. He does not even 
know, with dl his subtlety, whether it be a power distinct 
from his body, or essentially the same, and only inciden- 
tally and temporarily endowed with different qualities. 
He sets himseUt to discover at what period of his existence 
the union was established. He is baffled ; for Conscious- 
ness refuses the intelligence, declaring, that she cannot 
carry him &r enough back to ascertain it. He tries to 
discover the precise moment when it is dissolved, but on 
this Consciousness is altogether silent ; and all is dark- 
ness and mystery ; for the origin, the manner of contin- 
uance, and the time and mode of breaking up of the union 
between soul and body, are in reality undiscoverable by 
our natural faculties — are not patent, beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake : but whosoever can read his Bible, and 
solve a dream, can do either, without bem^ ^Mb^^^X.^^ \.^ 
aojr material error. 

It ia on this ground that I like to conXeto^^N.'i, ^^'^ 
te theory of dreams, but the dreams iiiemBeVv^ \ \i^«»sfe 
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they proTe to [he unlettered man, in a very fotm 
manner, a distinct exislecice of the soul, and its lii^ 
and rapid intelligence with external nature, 
with a world of spirits with which it has no acquunlsi 
when the bod; is lying dormaut, and the same t 
soul ae if sleeping in death. 

I account nothing of any dream (hat relates t 
aetiens of the dayi the peison is not sound asleep wliM 
dreams about these things; there is no division betwwsl 
matter and mind, but they are mingled together in a solti 
of chaos — .what a faimer would call compost — fermenting I 
and disturbing one another. 1 And that in all drei 
that kind, men of every piofessioii have dreams peculiu 
to their own occupations ; and, in the country, at least, 
their import is generally understood. Every man's body 
is a barometer. A thing made up of the elements musl 
be alTected by their various changes and convulsions) and 
so the body assuredly is. When I was a shepherd, and 
all the comforts of my life depended so much on good or 
bad weather, the first thing I did every morning vu 
strictly to overhaul the dreams of the nigbt : and I found 
that 1 could calculate better from them than from (he 
appearance and changes of the sky, I know a keen 
^portsniati who pretends that his dreams never deceive 
him. If he dream of angling, or pursuliig ^jnon in dKp 
waters, he is sure of rain ; but if fishing on dry ground, 
or in waters eo low that the fish cannot get from him. it 
forebodes drought ; hunting or shooting hares is snow, 
and moorfowl wind, &c. But the most exiraordinuy 
professional dream on record is, without all doubt, that 
well-known one of Geoige Dohson, coach-driver in Editi- 
bu^h, which I shall here relate ; for though itdidnoth^ J 
pen in the shepherd's cot, it has often been tecitedtt 

George was part proprietor and driver of a hickntytl 
coach in Edinburgh, when such vehicles we: 
And one day a genl\entMi, n\u>TQ ^e knew, came to li 
«nd said ; — " George, ^ou mual ftnie -me iiai. to^ il 

here out to ," » certain ^W.* &a\.\ni mxa*&, « 

where in the vicinity ot t4\Tfti\H^ 
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' Sir," said George, " I never heard tell of such a 
;e, and I cannot drive you to it unless you give me 
f particular directions." 

' It is false/' returned the gentleman ; there is no 
I in Scotland who knows the road to that place better 
1 you do. You have never driven on any other road 
rour life ; and I insist on you taking us." 
' Very well, sir," said George, " III drive you to hell, 
ou have a mind ; only you are to direct me on the 
I." 

- Mount and drive on, then," said the other ; '* and no 
of the road." 

reorge did so, and never in his life did he see his 
)es go at such a noble rate ; they snorted, they 
iced, and they flew on ; and as the whole road ap- 
red to lie down-hill, he deemed that he should soon 
le to his journey ^s end. Still he drove on at the same 
, far, far down-hill, — and so fine an open road he 
er travelled, — till by degrees it grew so dark that he 
Id not see to drive any farther. He called to the 
tleman, inquiring what he should do; who answered 
; this was the place they were bound to, so he might 
w up, dismiss them, and return. He did so, alighted 
Q the dickie, wondered at his foaming horses, and 
hwith opened the coach-door, held the rim of his hat 
1 the one hand, and with the other demanded his 

• 

' You have driven us in fine style, George," said the 
\t gentleman, "and deserve to be remembered; but 
3 needless for us to settle just now, as you must 
!t us here again to-morrow precisely at twelve 
ock." 

Very well, sir," said George s " there i» likewise an 
account, you know, and some toll-money;" which 
ied there was. 

It shall be all settled to-morrow, George, and more- 
r, I fear there wHi be some toW-moive^ Vo-^vj." 
/ petcei\ted no tolls to-day, "joui Vioxvoxai* ^^ 
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" But I perceired one, and not very far back n 
which I suspect you will have difficulty in repassing "iU^^ 
out a regular ticket. What a pily 1 have no change U I 

" I never saw it otherwise with your honour," i 
George, jocularly ; " what a pity it is you siiould aln 
EulFer yourself to run short of change !" 

" I will give yoo that which is as good, George," a 
the gentleman ; and he gave him a ticket \ 
red ink, which the honest coachman could not read. '. 
however, put it into his sleeve, and inquired of | 
employer where that same toll waa which he had a 
observed, and how it was that they did not ask loll A 
him as he came through ? The gentleman replied, ^ 
mrorming George that there was no road out of it 
domain, and that whoever entered it must either n 
in it, or return by the same path ; so they never askedH 
any toll till the person's return, when tbey were at liines 1 
highly capricious ; but that the ticket he had given him 
would answer his turn. And he then asked George If 
he did not perceive a gale, with a number of i 
black standing about it. 

"Oho! Is yon the spot?" says Geoi^e; "t 
assure your honour, yon is no toll-gate, but a ptivatc 
entrance into a great man's mansion; for do not I knoR 
two or three of the persons yonder to be gentlemen «t 
the law, whom I have driven often and often? and as 
good fellows they are too as any I know — men who 
never let themselves run short of change ! Good day. — 
Twelve o'clock to-morrow?" 

"Yes, twelve o'ciock noon, precisely;" and with that, i 
George's employer vanished in the gloom, and left faia| 
to wind his way out of that dreary labyiinth the b 
tray he could. He found it no easy matter, for his U 
were not lighted, and he could not see an ell before \ 
— he could not even perceive his horses' eai 
was worse, there was a rtts\ivn£Ki™\fv,\^«'Craa.«C*U 
on fire, all around V\im, ttial stunwci Via « 
be could not leU w\iet,>iet Vwa \wKtta ns 
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itandiag still. George was in the greatest distress ima- 
ginable, and was glad when he perceived the gate before 
him, with his two identical friends, men of the law, still 
standing. George drove boldly up, accosted them by 
their names, and asked what they were doing there ; 
they made him no answer, but pointed to the gate and 
the keeper. George was terrified to look at this latter 
personage, who now came up and seized his horses by 
the rems, refusing to let him pass. In order to intro- 
duce himself, in some degree, to this austere toll-man, 
George asked him, in a jocular manner, how he came to 
employ his two eminent friends as assistant gate-keep. 
ersr 

" Because they are among tl 3 last comers,'' replied 
the ruffian, churlishly. '* You will be an assistant here 
to-morrow," 

•• The devil I wUl, sir !" 

" Yes, the devil you will, sir." 

" I'll be d—d if I do then— that I will !" 

•• Yes, you'll be d — d if you do — that you will." 

" Let my horses go in the mean time, then, sir, that I 
may proceed on my journey." 

" Nay." 

" Nay I — Dare you say nay to me, sir ? My name is 
George Dobson, of the Pleasance, Edmburgh, coach-dri- 
ver, and coach.proprietor too ; and no man shall say nay 
to me, as long as I can pay my way. I have his Majes- 
ty's license, and 111 go and come as I choose — and that 
I wilL Let go my horses there, and tell me what is 
your demand." 

•• Well, then, I'll let your horses go," said the keeper: 
'*6ut 111 keep yourself for a pledge." And with that 
he let go the horses, and seized honest George by the 
throat, who struggled in vain to disengage himself, and 
swore, and threatened, according to his own confession, 
most bloodily. His horses flew off like the wind, so 
swift, that the coach seemed flying in the all, aivd^c^t^cX^ 
houndiag on the earth once in a quailet ol ^ xd'^.^. 
O0OJ:g0 was in funous wrath, for he sa^i iWl \csa ^c^^^ 
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coach and harness would nil be broken to pieces, sod B 
gallant pair of horses maimed or destroyed; nnd Ii 
was his family's bread now to be won I — He atruggid 
threatened, and prayed in vain ; — the intolerable toU-n 
was deaf to all remonstrances. He once more appeill 
to his two genteel acquaintances of the law, reminV 
ing them how be had of late driven ihem to Koalln ODI 
Sunday, along wllh two ladiea, who, he supposed, "«•' 
their sisters, from their fomiliattty, when not anotbU' 
coachman in town would eng^e with them. But llw 
gentlemen, very ungenerously, only shook their Headir 
and pointed to the gate. George's cu'cumstances no* 
became desperate, and ag^ he asked the bldcons trfl- 
man what right he had to detun him, and what were his 

" What right have I lo detain you, sir, say you ? Who 
are you that make such a demand here ? Do you km** 
where you are, sir?" 

"No. faith, I do not," returned George j "I wi^ I 
did. But 1 shall know, and tnuke you repent your in»' 
lence too. My name, I told you, is George Dobso^ 
licensed coach-hirer in Pleasance, Edinburgh ; and 10 git 
full redress of you for this unlaoMl inlerruptioii, I oa\^ 
desire to know where I am." 

"Then, sir, if it can give you so much Eatisfection 4 
know where you are," said the keeper, with a nulicltV^ 
grin, " you ihatl know, and you may take instimnentt H 
the hands of your two friends there, instituting a lis 
prosecution. Your redress, you maybe assured, will ■ 
most ample, when I inform you that you a 
and out at this gate you pass no more." 

Tills was rather a damper to George, and he beganj 
perceive that nothing would be gained in such b plub 
the strong hand, so he addressed the inexorable toIt-lM 
whom he now dreaded more than ever, in the follotq 
terms : " But I must go home at all events, you 
sir, to unyoke my Iwo \ioTsea, avii ■fu^ lUeni up, i 
inform Chirsly UattiAa-:}, m"! Vvfe. o^ to-^ « 
Aoii, bless roe'. 1 ^eiet tesoWcctei <" '' 
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that I am engaged to be back here to-morrow at twelve 

o'clock, and see, here is a free ticket for my passage this 

way. 
The keeper took the ticket with one hand, but still 

held Greorge with the other. ** Oho ! were you in with 

our honourable friend, Mr R of L y ?" said he. 

•• He has been on our books for a long while ; — however, 
this will do, only you must put your name to it likewise ; 
and the engagement is this — You, by this instrument, 
engage your soul, that you will return here by to-morrow 
at noon." 

** Catch me there, billy I" says George. " I'll engage 
tio such thing, depend on it ; — that I will not." 

•* Then remain where you are," said the keeper, " for 
there is no other alternative. We like best for people to 
come here in their own way, — in the way of their busi- 
ness ;" and with that he flung George backwards, heels- 
over-head down hill, and closed the gate. 

George finding all remonstrance vain, and being desi. 
Tous once more to see the open day, and breathe the fresh 
air, and likewise to see Chirsty Halliday, his wife, and 
set his house and stable in some order, came up again, and 
in utter desperation, signed the bond, and was suffered to 
depart. He then bounded away on the track of his hor- 
ses, with more than ordinary swiftness, in hopes to over- 
take them ; and always now and then uttered a loud Wo ! 
in hopes they might hear and obey, though he could not 
come in sight of them. But George's grief was but be- 
Ig^ning ; for at a well-known and dangerous spot, where 
there was a tan-yard on the one hand, and a quarry on the 
other, he came to his gallant steeds overturned, the coach 
smashed to pieces, Dawtie with two of her legs broken, and 
Duncan dead. This was more than the worthy coachman 
could bear, and many degrees worse than being in hell. 
There, his pride and manly spirit bore him up against the 
-worst of treatment ; but here his heart entirely failed 
liiro, and lie laid himself down, with Yiis iace ow \vvs. Vwq 
hands, and wept bitterly, bewailing, in t\ie most. d^^Vyt^si^^ 
9rm8, bis two gallant horses, Dawtie and T>wTve^w. 
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While lying in this inconsolable slate, some one tastm 
hold of his shoulder, and shook it ; and a well-loiotni i 
voice said to him, " Geordie ! what is the matter wi' je, 
Geordie f" George was provoked beyond measun il 
the insolence of Ihe question, for he knew the vuiM 
to be that of Chirst; Halliday, his wife. " I think jou 
needna ask that, aeeiug what you see," s^d Geotge. 
" O, iny poor Dawiie, where are a' your jinkinp and 
prancings now, your moopings and your wincUigs? 
I'll ne'er be a proud man again— bereaved o' my bono)' 

" Get up, George ; gel up, and bestir yourself," sud 
Chirsty Halliday, his wife. " Vou are wanted directlj', tu 
bring in the Lord President to the Parliament House. !■ 
is a great slDrni, and he must be there by nine o' dxi. 
— Gel up — rouse yourself, and make ready — his serfuit 
is waiting for you." 

'■ Woman, you are demented !" cried George. "How 
can I go and bring in the Lord President, when my 
coach is broken in pieces, my poor Dawtie lying with 
twa of her legs broken, and Duncan dead F And, mon- 1 
over, I have a previous engagement, foe I am obligedM'l 
be in hell before twelve o'clock." 

Chirsty Halliday now laughed outright, and continitf 
long in a fit of laughter ; but George never moved I^ 
head from the pillow, but lay and groaned.— " 
he was all this while lying snug in his bed ; while 11 
tempest without was roaring with great vidence, | 
wliich circumstance may perhaps account for the n 
and deafening sound which astounded him so n 
hell. But GO deeply was he impressed with the idCtl 
the reality of his dream, that he would do nothing H 
lie and moan, persisting and believing in the truth ofl 
he had seen. Hia wife now went and informed |p 
neighbours of her husband's plight, and of his singil 

engagement with Mr R of L y at twelve o'cl 

She persuaded one Menii La WTnesa the horses, aod 
for Ihe Lord President -, \iul. ^\ \'we ■sea.>a.'a5&»&'«n 
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aughing to him ; he nev^r rsused his head, and his 

becoming at last uneasy about the frenzied state of 
mind, made him repeat every circumstance of his 
nture to her, (for he would never believe or admit 

it was a dream,) which he did in the terms above 
Gited; and she perceived or dreaded that he was 
ming somewhat feverish. She went out, and told 
Wood of her husband*s malady, and of his solemn 
Lgement to be in hell at twelve o'clock. 

He maunna keep it, dearie. He maunna keep that 
^ement at no rate," said Dr Wood. ** Set back the 
L an hour or twa, to drive him past the time, and 
ca' in the course of my rounds. Are ye sure he 
la been drinking hard ? — She assured him he had not. 

Weel, weel, ye maun tell him that he maunna keep 
engagement at no rate. Set back the clock, and I'll 
e and see him. It is a frenzy that maunna be trifled 
Ye maunna laugh at it, dearie, — maunna laugh 
Maybe a nervish fever, wha kens." 
he Doctor and Chirsty left the house together, and 
leir road lay the same way for a space, she fell a- 
rig him of the two young lawyers whom George saw 
ding at the gate of hell, and whom the porter had 
ribed as two of the last comers. When the Doctor 
d this, he stayed his hurried, stooping pace in one 
lent, turned full round on the woman, and fixing his 
> on her, that gleamed with a deep unstable lustre, 
aid, " What's that ye were saying, dearie ? What's 

ye were saying? Repeat it again to me, every 
1." She did so. On which the Doctor held up his 
Is, as if palsied with astonishment, and uttered some 
ent ejaculations. ** I'll go with you straight," said 
'•before I visit another patient." This is wonderfu'! 

terrible ! The young gentlemen are both at rest — 
I lying corpses at this time ! Fine young men — I 
tided them both — died of the same exterminating 
use — Ob, this is wonderful ; this is Yioii^^ilviXT 
be Doctor kept Chirsty half ruumtv^ «S^ ^iX^^ "«^^ 

the High Street and St Mary's YJ^xv^, ^X. ^^^sf^ 
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pace did he walk, never lifting hU eyes from the 
ment, but oln'ays exdainiing noiv anil then, 
derta" ! most wonderfu' I" At length, prompted 
tvoman's natural cuiioslt;, Chirsty inquired at the ~ 
if ■ he knew any thing ot their friend Mr R- 

L y. But he shook hia head, and replied, " Na, 

dearie, — ken naething ahout him. He and his eon 
baith in London, -~-k en naething about him ( but 
tither is awfu' — it is perfectly awfu'!' 

When Dt Wood reached bis patient be found him 
low, but only a llltle feverish ; so he made all liaste 
wash his head with vinegar and cold water, and then 
covered the crown nitl) a treacle plaster, and made M 
same application to the soles of his feet, avruting ll 
issue. George revived a little, when the Doctor t^ed 
cheer him up by joking him about his dream; but on m^ 
tion of that he groaned, ai]d siiook Us head, ■■ So y( 
are convinced, dearie, that it is nae dream ?' said Ibt' 
Doctor. . 

" Dear sir, how could it he a dream ?" said the pattest^ 

" 1 vias there in person, v»ilh Mr R and his 

and see, here are the marks of the porter's fingers 
throat." — Dr Wood looked, and distinctly saw two 
three red spots on one side of his throat, which 
founded.hira not a linle. — " I assure you, sir,' 
George, " it was no dream, which 1 know to my M 
perience, 1 have lost my coach and horses, — and 
more have 1? — signed the bond with my own hand, 
in person entered into the most solemn and tei 
engagement." 

" But ye're no to keep it, I tell ye," said Dr Wi 
" ye're no to keep it at no rale. It is a sin 
« compact wi' the deil, but it is afar grestei 

it, Sae let Mr R and his son bide where they 

yonder, for ye saniia stir a foot to bring them out 

" Oh, oh, Doctor \" gvoaneii \\\b ^i]i« Wj»w, ' 
thing to be made a jest tf\ \ ^«s\ SmI 
that 1 caution \ti«t^. Ga \ 
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very shortly. Yes, yes, go I must, and go I will, al- 
though I should borrow David Barclay's pair." With 
that he turned his face towards the wall, groaned deeply, 
and fell into a lethargy, while Dr Wood caused them to 
^t him alone, thinking if he would sleep out the ap- 
pointed time, which was at hand, he would be safe ; but 
all the time he kept feeling his pulse, and by degrees 
showed symptoms of uneasiness. His wife ran for a 
clergyman of famed abilities, to pray and converse with 
her husband, in hopes by that means to bring him to his 
senses ; but after his arrival, George never spoke more, 
save calling to his horses, as if encouraging them to run 
with great speed ; and thus in imagination driving at full 
career to keep his appointment, he went off in a paroxysm, 
after a terrible struggle, precisely within a few minutes 
of twelve o'clock. 

A circumstance not known at the time of George's 
death made this singular professional dream the more 
remarkable and unique in all its parts. It was a terrible 
storm on the night of the dream, as has been already 
mentioned, and during the time of the hurricane, a Lon- 
don smack went down off Wearmouth about three in the 
morning. Among the sufferers were the Hon. Mr 

R of L« y, and his son ! George could not 

know aught of this at break of day, for it was not known 
in Scotland till the day of his interment ; and as little 
knew he of the deaths of the two young lawyers, who 
both died of the small-pox the evening before. 



CHAP. VI. 

THE SOUTERS OF SELKIRK. 



Iba ye beard an amusing story of ay o\m^tcvww\vo^^Tv«ssNa 
appened to be the same as that of the\\eio ol\\i^^tec^^\^^ 
upter-^George Dobson. He was a a\vo^mi3wbx> *. N«t^ 
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I, who lived at the foot of an old street,' 
the Back Row, in the town of Selkirk. He i 
it tliirty, unmarried, had an industrious old stepnl 
nho kept house for him. and of course George w 
called " a bein bachelor,"" or " a chap that was gi 
to leeve." He was a cheerful happy fellow, and 
sober, except when on the town-eouncU, when h 
times took a glass with the magistrates of his natt 
borough, of whose Inyaltf , valour, and anl' 

Well, one day, be George was sitting in his ihop 
called it, (though no man now-a-days would call 
shop in which there was nothing to sell), sewing m 
boots and shoes for his customers, whom he ( 
lialf hold in whole leather, so great was the den 
all the country for George Dobaon's boots and shoi 
i^lras sitting, I say, plying away, and suiging nitb 

" up wl' Ihf Soiilpn o' Stlklrk, 



The last words were hardly out of George's 
when he heard a great noise enter the Back Ba 
voices one making loud proclamation, 



" I wish he durst," said George. " That will 

I Earl o' Hume wha's coming. He has had i 

for several geneiMAOtis. 'Brm^ m-j ai> rtaff ii 

shop, callant, and art il ftoinv \1e51ic ma "a 

may bring ane to youtaeW Voo- — ^\- "^l- 

_Pring my BrandlaV^CTa ».u\4 t'wotiVi t 
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y see the Earl o' Hume, or ony o' his cronies, come and 
BSt up our honest calling and occupation till us !" 

Greorge laid his oak staff on the cutting- board before 
Im, and leaned the old two-edged sword against the wall, 
t his right hand. The noise of the proclamation went 
mt at the head of the Back Row, and died in the dis- 
ance; and then Geoige began again, and sung the 
louters of Selkirk with more obstreperous glee than ever. 
—The last words were not out of his mouth when a 
;rand gentleman stepped into the shop, clothed in light 
rmour, with a sword by his side and pistols in his breast. 
[le had a livery-man behind him, and both the master 
and man were all shining in gold. — This is the Earl o' 
Same in good earnest, thought George to himself; but, 
levertheless, he shall not danton me. 

•• Good morrow to you, Souter Dobson,** said the gen- 
tleman. ** What song is that you were singing?" 

George would have resented the first address with a 
rengeance, but the latter question took him off it una- 
wares, and he only answered, ** It is a very good sang, 
nr, and ane of the auldest — What objections have you to 
it?" 

" Nay, but what is it about ?" returned the stranger ; 
'*I'want to hear what you say it is about." 

**ril sing you it over again, sir," said George, "and 
then you may judge for yoursell. Our sangs up here- 
awa cQnna speak in riddles and parables ; they're gayan 
downright ;" and with that George gave it him over again 
foil birr, keeping at the same time a sharp look-out on 
all his guest's movements ; for he had no doubt now that 
it was to come to an engagement between them, but he 
vas determined not to yield an inch, for the honour of 
old Selkirk. 

When the song was done, however, the gentleman 
conunended it, saying, it was a spirited old thing, and, 
vithoQt doubt, related to some of the early Border feuds. 
** But how think you the Earl of Hume yjovA^ \^^ V^ 
^tbkP^ added he. George, who had ivo doviXiX. ^ 
it wbUe that the Earl of Hume was speakvxv^ Xq ^^ssi, 
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siud good-naturedlf, " We dinna caie muckle, ( 

ther the Earl o' Hume take the sang ill or wee). 

warrant he has heard it mony a time en 

he were here, he wad hear it every day when the SchoaB 

loaes, and Watcie Henderson wad ^e him it every nighli 

" Well, well, Soiiter Dobson, that is neither here t 
there. That is not what I called about. Let 
business. You must make me a pair of boots I 
very best style," said the gentleman, standing up, i 
stretching forth his leg to be measured. 

■' m make you no boots, sir," said Geoige, nettled i 
being again called Souter. " I have as many reguf 
customeia to supply as hold me busy from one yeail 
end to the other. I cannot make your boots^ — you m^^ 
get them made where you please." 

'* Vou ihail make them, Mr Dobson," said the stt 
" I am determined to try a pair of boots of your n 
cost what they will. Make your own price, but let ■ 
have the boots by all means ; and, moreover, I ws 
them before to-morrow morning," 

This was ao conciliatory and so friendly of the Ek 
that George, being a good-natured fellow, made no li 
ther objection, but took liis measure and promised 
have them ready. " I will pay them now," said the gi 
tleman, taking out a purse of gold ; but George tefu 
to accept of the price till the boots were produce 
" Nay, but I will pay them now," said the gentlemil 
" for, in the first place, it will ensure me of the bool 
and, in the next place, I may probably leave town I 
night, and make my servant wait for them. What 
Ihe cost ?" 

" If they are to be a.^ good as I can make them, t 
Ihey will be twelve shillings," 

" Twelve shillings, Mr Dobaon ! I paid thirty-six I 
these 1 wear, in London, and I expect yours trill t 
great deal better. Heie are two guineas, and be sure 
make them good." 

"I cannot tot m^ V\ie, ttiaic Ctiem -«Q^fti. «iv'£>ev^4 
Out money," said Geotse. " V( e W.ft ti." — "-^^ 
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Selkirk that will amount to one-third of it in value." 
J^owever, the gentleman flung down the gold, and went 
away singing the Souters of Selkirk. 

'* He is a most noble fellow that Earl of Hume," said 
George to his apprentice. "I thought he and I should 
have bad a battle, but we have parted on the best pos- 
sible terms." 

** I wonder how you could bide to be Souter'd yor 
gate !" said the boy. 

George scratched his head with the awl, bit his lip, 
and looked at his grandfather's sword. He had a greac 
desire to follow the insolent gentleman ; for he found 
that he had inadvertently suffered a great insult without 
resenting it. 

After George had shaped the boots with the utmost 
care, and of the best and finest Kendal leather , he went 
up the Back Row to seek assistance, so that he might 
have them ready at the stated time; but never a stitch 
of assistance could George obtain, for the gentleman had 
trysted a pair of boots in every shop in the Row, paid for 
them all, and called every one of the shoemakers Souter 
twice over. 

Never was there such a day in the Back Row of Sel- 
kirk I What could it mean ? Had the gentleman a whole 
regiment coming up, all of the same size, and the same 
measure of leg ? Or was he not rather an army agent, 
come to take specimens of the best workmen in the 
country? This last being the prevailing belief, every 
Selkirk Souter threw off his coat and fell a-slashing and 
cutting of Kendal leather ; and f uch a forenoon of cut- 
ting, and sewing, and puffing, and roseting, never was 
in Selkirk since the battle of Flodden-field. 

. George's shop was the nethermost of the street, so 
that the stranger guests came all to him first ; so, scarcely 
had he taken a hurried dinner, and begun to sew again, 
and, of course, to sing, when in came a fat gentleman, 
exceeding]/ weU mounted with swoid axv^ ^^&\.0i&\ V^ 
had fair curled hair, red cheeks thai Yiwtv^ oNet\vN& ^X.^*^^ 
nd a liveryman behind him. *• 'Nlett'^ >oe 1<2»>>^^ \\a«sx^ 
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Mr Dol>^on .' but what a plague of a song U tliat ;ou II 
singing V" said he. Geoi^e looked very suspicious-IE' 
at h'un, and thouglit to himself, Now I could bet n 
man two gold guineas that this is the Duke of Norlbm 
berland, another enemf to our town; but I'll 
cowed by him neither, only I could have wished 1 hit' 
been singing another song when his Grace came 
shop. These were the thoughts that ran through Geaip/t 
mind in a moment, and at length he made answer — " Wl 
reckon it a good sang, my loid, and ane o' the auldnt," 

" Would it suit your convenience to sing tiat lul 
verse over again?" said the fat gentleman; and at tht 
came time he laid hold of his gold-handled pistols. 

*' O certainly, sir," said Geoige ; "but at the s 
time I must take a lesson in manners from my auperiors/ 
etid with that he seized his grandfather's cut-and-thr 
sword, and eocking that up by his ear, he sang out » 
fearless glee — 



■■ Tbe EnglUh 



i 



George now set his joints in Buch a manner, that ths 
moment the Duke of Northumberland presented his IMK- 
tol, he might be ready to cleave him. or cut off his rl^t 
hand, with his grandfather's cut-and- thrust sword j bRl 
tlie fat gentleman durst not venture the issue — he to(^| 
his hand from his pistol, and laughed till his b^ sld^f 
shook. " You are a great oiigina), Dobson," said t^U 
" but you are nevertheless a brave fellow — a Dohle fell^H 
— a Soulec among a thousand, and I am glad I have mH 
with you in this mood too. Well then, let us proeeedi^| 
business. You must make me a pair of boots in your vt^H 
beM style, George, and that without any loss of tim^H 
"O Lord, sir, 1 wo>i\4 do tnBlVvftvftviiieWiMt TmH 
sure, but it is a tWng eMwc\^ oa*. ol w^ v^wkC ^H 
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•• Pooh, pooh! I know the whole story," said the fat 
gentleman. " You are all hoaxed and made fools of this 
morning ; hut the thing concerns me very much, and 111 
give you five guineas, Mr Dobson, if you will make me 
a pair of good boots before to-morrow at this time." 

** I wad do it cheerfully for the fifth part o' the price, 
my lord," sud George ; ** but it is needless to speak about 
that, it being out of my power. But what way are we 
hoaxed? I dinna count ony man made a fool of wha has 
the cash in his pocket as weel as the goods in his hand." 

" You are all made fools of together, and I am the 
most made a fool of, of any," said the fat gentleman. 
** I betted a hundred guineas with a young Scottish noble- 
man last night, that he durst not go up the Back Row of 
Selkirk, calling all the way, 

* Souten ane, Soutors a,* 
Soaten o' the Back Raw ;' 

and yet, to my astonishment, you have let him do so, 
and insult you all with impunity ; and he has won." 

'* Confound the rascal !" exclaimed George. *' If we 
had but taken him up ! But we took him for our friend, 
come to warn us, and lay all in wait for the audacious 
fellow who was to come up behind." 

"And a good amends you took of him when he 
came !'' said the fat gentleman. '* Well, after I had 
taken the above bet, up speaks another of our company, 
and he says — ' Why make such account of a few poor 
cobblers, or Souters, or how do you call them ? I'll bet 
a hundred guineas, that I'll go up the Back Row after 
that gentleman has set them all agog, and 111 call every 
one of them Souter twice to his face.' I took the bet in 
a moment ; ' You dare not for your blood, sir,' says I. 
' You do not know the spirit and bravery of the men of 
Selkirk. They will knock you down at once, if not tear 
you to pieces.' But I trusted too much to your spirit, 
and hare l(wl my two hundred guineas, \l nvoxA^ v^'^^'^x. 
TelJme^ in truth, Mr Dobson, did you s\ifexVYrev\.o t^ 
jrou Stmier twice to your fece witYiout leseivXAXv^ \Vr 

xtt 2 0,2 
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Goorge bit his lip, Hcratched his head with the nvrl, i 
gave the lingles such a yeik, that he made tbem bl 
crack in two. " D — n il ! ne'ie a' afFrontit the^lho 
said he, iii a half whisper, while Ibe apprentice-bof i 
like to burst with laughter at his master's mortificatloiK 

" Well, 1 have lost mj moncf ," continued the gend 
man : " hut 1 assure you, George, the geiitlemai 
DO boots. He has accomplished his purpose, aud has I 
money in his pocket : but as it will avail me, I may D 
say how much, I entreat that you will make me a pa 
Here is the money, — here are five guineas, which Ilea 
in pledge; only let me have the boots. Or GuppO 
you make these a little wider, and transfer them to nM 
that is very excellent leather, and will do exceet^nj 
well i 1 think I never saw better ;" and he stood lewd 
over George, handling the leather. " Now, do you co 
sent to let me have theni ?" 

" I can never do that, my lord," says George, " havii 
the other geotleman's money in my pocket. If y 
should offer me ten guineas, it would be the same thin] 

" Very well, I will find those who will," said he, ■ 
offhe went, singing. 



" Tliis is the queerest day tthout Selkirk thai 1 ei 
saw," said George ; " but really this Duke of Northu 
berland, to be the old hereditary enemy of our town, il 
real fine, frank fellow." 

" Ay, hut he Soiilei-'d ye, too," said the hoy. 

" It's n lee, ye little blackguard," 

" I heard him ca' you a Souter amang a thousai 
master ; and that taunt will he heard tell o' yet." 

■' I fancy, Cttllant, we maun let that flee stick to ( 
wa'," said George ■, and sewed away, and sewed awi 
And got the boots finished next day at twelve o'elai 
Now, thought he to himself, t have thirty shillings by 
(his bargain, and so Vl\ Weal o\w vwa:^'iUB.\aa Vi '«'a«u<.^ 
glass this afternoon -, 1 hue mucVXe ^^ftcA t? '^ An'Sv'nitwt. 
«id the Selkirk bMliea nwei fea & Iwwv^^-Qwwingty 
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bis hand into his pocket to clink his two gold guineas ; 
biit never a guinea was in George's pocket, nor plack 
either ? His countenance changed, and fell so much, that 
the apprentice noticed it, and suspected the cause ; but 
George would confess nothing, though, in his own mind, 
he strongly suspected the Duke of Northumberland of 
the theft, alias, the fat gentleman with the fair curled 
hair, and the red cheeks hanging over his stock. 

George went away up among his brethren of the awl 
in the Back Row, and called on them every one ; but he 
soon perceived, from their blank looks, and their disin- 
clination to drink that night, that they were all in the 
same predicament with himself. The fat gentleman with 
the curled hair had visited every one of them, and got 
measure for a pair of ten-guinea boots, but had not paid 
any of them ; and, somehow or other, every man had 
lost the price of the boots which he had received in the 
morning. Whom to blame for this, nobody knew ; for 
the whole day over, and a good part of the night, from the 
time the proclamation was made, the Back Row of Sel- 
kirk was like a cried fair ; all the idle people in the town 
and the country about were there, wondering after the 
man who had raised such a demand for boots. After all, 
the Souters of Selkirk were left neither richer nor poorer 
than they were at the beginning, and every one of them 
had been four times called a Souter to his race, — a title 
of great obloquy in that town, although the one of all 
others that the townsmen ought to be proud of. And 
it is curious that they are proud of it when used collect- 
ively ; but apply it to any of them as a term of reproach, 
and you had better call him the worst name under hea- 
ven. 

This was the truth of the story; and the feat was 
performed by the late duke of Queensberry, when Earl 
of March, and two English noblemen then on a tour 
through this country. Every one of them, gained hk 
bet, through the simplicity of the \\oxvea\. ^o>\\.e^\ "^^^ 
certainly the last had a difficult part to p\3t5,\v«s\w^ ^\si«A^ 
two hundred guineas that he would tak^ «2\ \\ve m«^«1 
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from the Souters that they had received from the 
man in the roorniag, and csU every one of them 
to his fece. He got the price entire from every oi 
Thomas Inglis, who had drunk the half of his before 
gut to him : but this being proved, the English 

Geoige Dobson took the thing most amiss. He 
been the firat taken in all along, and he thought a 
deal about it. He was, moreover, a very honest 
and in order to make up the boots to the full vali 
the money he had received, he had shod them with sih 
which took two Spanish dollars, and he had likewise 
four silver ta.sselE to the tops, so that they were eplen 
boots, and likelyto remain on hJs hand. In short, thoi 
he did not care about the loss, he took the hoax v 
sore to^eart. 

Shortly after this, he was sitting in his shop, work 
away, and not singing a word, when in comes a fat g 
tleman, with fair curled hair, and red cheeks, but th 
were not hanging over his cravat; and he says, 
morning, Dobson. You are very quiet and contempl 
tive this morning." 

" Ay, sir ; folk canna be aye alike merry." 

" Have you any stomach for taking measure i 
of boots this morning T" 

" Nah ! Ill take measure o' nae mae boots 
gers 1 I'll stick by my auld customers." — He is very 11 
my late customer, thought George, but his tongue if 
the same. If I thought it were he, I would nick bun 

" I have heard the slory of the boots, Georgi 
the visitor, " and never heard a better one. I hai 
laughed very heartily at i[ ; and I called principally 
inform you, titat if you will call at Widow Wilson' 
Hawick, you will get the price of your boots." 

■• Thank you, sir," said George ; and the genllt 

went Btvay ; Dol>son being now persuaded he was nol 

Duie of Northumberlanil, l.^iou^'satoma'ciwi^'jX^ia.Vs 

Oeorge had nol sewed as\n6\e ■jev\.\!i^,w*'i.\i« ¥fswi' 

come again into the «hop, ami »^^^ " ^'*'* ^*^ 
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measure me for these boots, Dobson. I intend to be 
your customer in future." 

" Thank you, sir, but I would rather not, just now." 

•* Very well ; call then at Widow Wilson's, in Hawick, 
and you shall get double payment for the boots you have 
made." — George thanked him again, and away he went ; 
but in a very short space he entered the shop again, and 
agaki requested George to measure him for a pair of 
boots. George became suspicious of the gentleman, and 
rather uneasy, as he continued to haunt him like a ghost ; 
and 80, merely to be quit of him, he took the measure of 
his leg and foot. ** }t is very near the measure of these 
fine silver-mounted ones, sir,*' said George ; " you had 
better just take them." 

** Well, so be it," said the stranger. ** Call at Widow 
Wilson's, in Hawick, and you shall have triple payment 
for your boots. Good day." 

" O, this gentleman is undoubtedly wrong in his 
mind/' said George to himself. '^ This beats all the 
customers I ever met with! Ha — ha — ^ha! Come to 
Widow Wilson's, and you shall have payment for your 
boots, — double payment for your boots, — triple payment 
for your boots ! Oh ! the man's as mad as a March hare ! 
He— he— he— he !" 

** Hilloa, George," cried a voice close at his ear, "what's 
the matter wi' ye ? Are ye gane daft ? Are ye no gaun 
to rise to your wark the day ?" 

" Aich ! Gudeness guide us, mother, am I no up 
yet !" cried George, springing out of his bed; for he had 
been all the while in a sound sleep, and dreaming. 
*^ What gart ye let me lie sae lang ? I thought I had been 
r the shop !" 

** Shop I" exclaimed she ; " I daresay, then, you thought 
you had found a fiddle in't. What were ye guffawing' 
and laughing at ?" 

"Oil was laughing at a fat man, and the payment oC 
a pair o' boots at Widow Wilson's, lu HamtV." 

" Widow WUson's, V Hawick T' exdaVm^ai \v\% xcv^NXviXx 
holding up both her hands ; •« GudeioTgv^me\ot^«t^^\. 
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Icear, if I hae dresmed about oojr bodjr else, frae the tl 
end o' the night to the tilheTl" 

" Houts, mother, hand your tongue ; it ta needless tvl 
heed your dreams, for ye never gie o«er dreaming abontl 
somebody." J 

" And what for no, lad ? Hasna an auld body as goo4l 
a right to dream as a young aneV Mrs Wilson's 
throughgaun quean, and clears mair than a bunder a-je _, 
by the Tannage. I'se warrant there sail something foi* 
low tbir dreams ; I get the maist o' my dreams redd." 

George was greatly ticltled with his dream about tba 
fat gentleman and the boots, and so well convinced ww 
he that there was some sort o' meaning in i: 
resolved to go to Hawick the next market day, and call' 
on Mrs Wilson, and settle with her ; although it was 
week or two before his usual term of payment, 
thought the money would scarcely come wrong, i 
that day be plied and wrought as usual ^ but instead of. 
his favourite ditties relating to the Forest, he cbantaf' 
the whole day over one as old as any of them ; but I u^ 
sorry I recollect only the chorus and a few odd s 
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A* bringiDf thdr boantith in hand 
To please the young faride'H gudemithcr. 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &c. 

The black gudewife o* the Braes 

Oae baby-clouts no worth a button ; 
But the aiUd gudewife o* Penchrice 

Cam in wi* a shonder o* mutton. 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &c. 

Wee Jean o' the Coate gae a pun 

A penny, a plack, and a bodille ; 
But the wife at the head o' the town 

Oae nought but a lang pin-todle.'t' 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &c. 

The mistress o' Bortugh cam ben. 

Aye blinking sae couthy and canny; 
But some said she had in her han 

A kipple o* bottles o' branny. 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &c. 

And some brought dumpies o* woo. 

And some brought flitches o' bacon. 
And kebbucks and cruppocks enow ; 

But Jenny Muirhead brought a capon. 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &c. 

Then up cam the wife o* the Mill, 
Wi* the cog, and the meal, and the water ; 

For she likit the joke sae weel 
To gie the bride brose and butter. 
Sing, Round about Hawick, &g. 

And first she pat in a bit bread. 

And then she pat in a bit butter. 
And then she pat in a sheep's head. 
Horns and a* thegither 
Sing, Round about Hawick, Hawick, 

Round about Hawick thegither; 
Round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick for ever. 

Oa the Thursday following, George, instead of going 
to the shopy dressed himself in his best Sunday clothes, 
and, with rather a curious face, went ben to his* step- 
mother, and inquired " what feck o' siller she hsd «S:^q\sX. 
her?' 



\** 
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" Siller 1 Gudeiiess forgie you, Georilie, for an evt 
tlown wa9ler and a profligate! What are ye garni to 
wi' siller the day ?" 

■' I have something ado ower at Hawick, and I « 
thinking it wad be as weel to pay her account when 

'■ Oho, lad ! are ye there wi' your dreams and yM 
visions o' the night, Geordie ? Ye're aye keen ' 
man ; I can pit a vera gude ane i' your head, 
an unco gude auld thing they ea' Wap at the widow, n 
laddie. D'ye ken it, Geordie? Siller! quo he] Q 
ye ony feck o' siller, mother I Whew ! I hae as mud 
as wiU pay the widow's account sax times ower t ' 
may tell her that frae me. Siller I lack-a-day ! — Bl 
Geordie, my man — ^Auld wives' dreams are no to 
regardit, ye ken. Eh?" 

After putting half a dozen pairs of Irysted shoes, ii 
the identical ailver-moonted boots, into the cadger's cte« 
— then the only regular carriers — offset George Dobs 
to Hawick market, a distance of nearly eleven i 
fashioned miles, but then accounted only eight and thn 
quarters 1 and after parading the Sandbed, Slitterti 
Bridge, and the Tower Knowe, for the space of an hot 
and shaking hands with some four or five acquaiatond 
he ventured east-the.gate to pay Mrs Wilson her ■ 
count. He was kindly welcomed, as every good u 
regular customer was, by Mrs Wilson, They settli 
amicably, and in the course of business George ventuci 
several sly, jocular hints, to see how they would 1 
taken, vexed that his grand and singular dream should j 
for nothing. No, nothing would pass there but si 
cent per cent. The lady was deaf and blind t 
effort of gallantry, valuing her own abilities too high 
ever to set a man a second time at the head of her flov 
ishing business. Nevertheless, she could not be blind 
George's quaUiications — l\e knew that was impossible,- 
for in the first place \ve was 6,%a(i4\'j ^tssm,'«\'&i\W" 
some limbs and broad Bquwe a'noii'iws.-, *A » "' ^ ^ 
complexion true, bul mx\i toe, Ai.«>"4» ^ "^^ 
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a burgess and councillor of the town of Selkirk, and 
as independent in circumstances as she was. 

Very well ; Mrs Wilson knew all this — valued George 
DobsoQ accordingly, and would not have denied him any 
of those good points more than Gideon Scott would to a 
fiivourite Cheviot tup, in any society whatever ; but she 
bad such a sharp, cold, busbiess manner, that George 
could discover no symptoms where the price of the boots 
was to come from. In order to conciliate matters as far 
as convenient, if not even to stretch a point, he gave her 
a fisurther order, larger than the one just settled ; but all 
that he elicited was thanks for his custom, and one very 
small glass of brandy ; so he drank her health, and a good 
husband to her. Mrs Wilson only curtseyed, and 
thanked him coldly, and away George set west-the- 
street with a quick and stately step, saying to himself 
that the expedition of the silver-mounted boots was all 
up. 

As he was posting up the street, an acquaintance of 
his, a flesher, likewise of the name of Wilson, eyed him, 
•nd called him aside. " Hey, George, come this way a 
bit How are ye? How d'ye do, sir? What news 
ibout Selkirk ? Grand demand for boots there just now, 
I hear— eh ? Needing any thing in my way the day ? 
•^Nae beef like that about your town. Come away in 
sod taste the gudewife's bottle. I want to hae a crack 
wi* ye, and get measure of a pair o' boots. The grandest 
•tory yon, sir, I ever heard — eh? — Needing a leg o* 
beef? — Better? Never mind, come away in." 

George was foUowbig Mr Wilson into the house, 

baving as yet scarcely got a word said,— ^nd he liked the 

man exceedingly, — when one pulled his coat, and a 

pretty servant girl smurked in his face and said, *' Mais- 

, ter Dabsen, thou maun cum awa yest-the-gate and speak 

' till Mrs Wulsin; there's sumtheyng forgot atween. ye. 

' Thou maun cum directly." 

" Haste ye, gae away, rin !" says Wilson, ^\i^\vvcv^\vvsxv 
out at the door, ''that's a better bait lYiatv a ^oox ^^^- 
9ri dram, There^s some comings and gai.^n^'S >jwA^^« 
^^. 2 D 
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A bien lilrth and a thrilly dame. Gnp to, grip to, U 
I'se take her at a hunder pund the quarter. Let u 
7011 as ye come bact again." 

George went back, and there was Mrs Wilson sUuidll 
in tbe door to receive him. 

" I quite fot^ot, Mr Dobsoti — I beg pardon. BuH 
hope, as usual, you will take a family -dinner with me H 
day?" 

"Indeed, Mrs Wilson, I was just thinking to e 
that you were fej, and that we two would ne 
again, for J never paid you an account before thtt I A 
not get the offer of my dinner." 

" A very stupid neglect ! But, indeed, I have so a 
things to mind, and am so hard set with the world, Mr 
Dobson ; you cannot conceive, when there's only a wo. 
man at the bead of affairs " 

" Ay, but sic a woman," said George, and shook his 

" Well, well, come at two. I dine early. No eere- 
niony, you know. Juat a homely dinner, and no drink- 
ing." So saying, she turned and sailed into the house 
rery gracefully ; and then turning aside, she looked out 
at the window after him, apostrophizing him thus — " Ay, 
ye may strut away west-the-streel, as if I were looking 
after you. Shame fa' the souter-like face o' ye ; I wish 
you had been fifty miles off the day ! If it badna been 
fear for affronting a good steady customer, you shoudna 
liae been here. For there's my brother coming to din- 
ner, and maybe some o' his cronies ; and he'll be s«e 
ta'en wi' this merry souter chield, that I ken weel they'll 
Jtink mair than twice the profits o' this bit ordor. My 
orother maun hae a' his (un will too! Folk maun aye 
bow to the bush ihey get bield frae, else I should Cake s 
staup out o' their punch cogs the night." 

George attended at ten minutes past two, to be M | 
fashionable as the risk af losing his kale would perml^^H 
gave a sharp wooer-W^e ts,^ aWVe &Q<R,un&-«*a ifa^^| 
by the dimpling Botdet mavi'mto The'^^Ki*,— lAJ^M 
those days, meant t\ve onV-j ^\«w%«^rt'«"«*'*'VljM 
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Mrs Wilson being absent to superintend the preparations 
for dinner, and no one to introduce the parties to each 
other, think of George's utter aipazement, when he saw 
the identical fat gentleman, who came to him thrice in 
his dream, and ordered him to come to Widow Wilson ^s 
and get payment of his boots ! He was the very gentle- 
man in every respect; every inch of him, and George 
, could have known him among a thousand. It was not 
the Duke of Northumberland, but he that was so very 
like him, with fdr curled hair, and red cheeks, which did 
not hang over his cravat. George felt as if he had been 
dropped into another state of existence, and hardly knew 
what to think or say. He had at first very nigh run up 
and taken the gentleman's hand, and addressed him as an 
dd acquaintance, but luckily he recollected the equivo- 
cal circumstances in which they met, which was not actu- 
ally in the shop, but in George's little bed-closet in the 
night, or early in the morning. 

In short, the two sat awkward enough, till, at last, 
Mrs Wilson entered, in most brilliant attire, and really a 
handsome fine woman ; and with her a country lady, with 
something in her face extremely engaging. Mrs Wilson 
immediately introduced the parties to each other thus : 
— '* Brother, this is Mr Dobson, boot and shoemaker in 
Selkirk ; — as honest a young man, and as good a payer^ 
as I know.— Mr Dobson, this is Mr Turnbull, my bro- 
ther, the best friend I ever had ; and this is his daughter 
Margaret." 

The parties were acquainted in one minute, for Mr 
Turnbull was a frank kind-hearted gentleman ; ay, they 
were more than acqudnted, for the very second or third 
look that George got of Margaret Turnbull, he loved 
her. And during the whole afternoon, every word that 
she spoke, every smile that she smiled, and every happy 
look that she turned on another, added to his flame ; so 
that long ere the sun leaned his elbow on SkelChUl Pe.w^ 
he was deeper in love than, perhaps, aix^ o\\i€t ^qmX^t \sn. 
ibis world ever was. It is needless to de^crCa^ "^Rm^ 
Turnbull s she waa just what a woman aYvoxA'^Xi^* ^cv^^^'^ 
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exceetling Iwpnty-five years of age. Whal 
would be to the town of Selkirk, and to a boot and shoe- 
maker's parlour, as well as to the top of the councillofi' 
seat every Sunday ! 

When the diciner was oyer, the brandy bottle weiil 
round, accompanied with the wee wee glass, in shape oi 
the huiT of a Scots Thistle. When it came to Mr Turn- 
hull, he held it up between him and the light, — " Kralie, 
whaten a niff-naff of a gloss is this ? let us see a feasible 

•■ If it be over little, you can fill it the ofteiier, brother, 
I think a big dram is so vulvar I" 

" That's no the thing, Keatie. The truth is. thul 
ye're a perfect she Nabal, and ilka thing that lakes the 
value of a. plack out o' your pooket, is vulgar, or impro- 
per, or something that way. But I'll tell you, Reatic. mv 
woman, what you shall do ; Set down a. blaek bottle on 
this hand o' me, and twa clear anes on this, and the 
cheeny howl atweeu them, and 111 let you see what I'll 
do. 1 ken o' nane within the ports o' Hawick can afford 
a bowl belter than yon. None o' your half bottles ai"^ 
quarter bottles at a. time ; now Keatie, ye ken, ye had 
confoundit trick o' that ; but I hae some hopes that B 
learn you good maimers by and by." 

" Dear brother, I'm sure jou are not going to drii 
your bottles here? Think what the town would nyvft 
I were to keep cabals o' drinkers In my sober house " 

" Do OS I bid you now, Keatie, and lippen the r< 
me. — Ah she is a niggard. Mr Dobson, and has n 
need of a little schooting to open ber heart.'' 

The materials were produced, and Mr Tumboll, aa ■ 
been predicted, did not spare them. Other n 
joined them immediately after dinner, the o 
maker, and the other our friend the flesher, an 
afternoon has seldom been in Hawick. Mr Tumbulllf 
perfectly delighted witli George ; — he made 
" The Souters o' SeltwV " "^mto v\\b "B^ae \>wmuiSs,'" 
and all his best things -, Wt «\vett Ve c»to« Vo - "ftavstA 
about Hawick," he made h\m am% "«. «>* *< 
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was never weary of laughing at it, and identifying the 
characters with those then living. The story of the boots 
was an inexhaustible joke, and the likeness between Mr 
Tumbull and the Duke of Northumberland an acceptable 
item. At length Mr Turnbull got so elevated, that he 
said, *' Ay, man ! and they are shod wi' silver, and silver 
tassels round the top ? I wad gie a bottle o' wine for a 
right o' them." 

" It shall cost you nae mair," said George, and in three 
minutes he set them on the table. Mr Turnbull tried 
them on, and walked through and through the room with 
them, singing— 

•♦ VTith silver he was shod bt»fore— 
With burning gold behind." 

They fitted exactly ; and before sitting down, he offered 
George the origbial price, and got them. 

It became late rather too soon for our group, but the 
young lady grew impatient to get home, and Mr Turnbull 
was obliged to prepare for going ; nothing, however, 
would please him, save that George should go with him 
ill night ; and George being, long before this time, over 
head and ears in love, accepted of the invitation, and the 
loan of the flesher's bay mare, and went with them. 
IGss Margaret had soon by some kind of natural inspira- 
tion, discovered our jovial Souter^s partiality for her ; and 
in order to open the way for a banter, (the best mode of 
beginning a courtship,) she fell on and rallied him most 
* severely about the boots and the Soutering, and particu- 
larly about letting himself be robbed of the two guineas. 
This gave George an opportunity of retaliating so happily, 
that he wondered at himself, for he acknowledged that 
he said things that he never believed he could have had 
the face to say to a lady before. 

The year after that, the two were married in the house 
of Mrs Wilson, and Mr Turnbull paid down a hundred 
pounds to George on the day he brought her from 
that house a bride, "i^ovff thought Geoige lo Yv\m?.^V ^. 
have been twice most liberally padd for my \ioo\& vw \iaaX» 
bouse. My wife, perhaps, will stand toi V\ve V^cCw^ ^vj 

2d 2 
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ment, which t hope will be the hest of all ; I 
think there is to be another one beside. — Hi 
wrong, for after the death of liis worthy falher- 
fuuud himself entitled to the third of his whole eSeci 
the transfer of which, nine years after his marriage, i 
made over to liim in the house of his friend, Mrs Wila 



These Ib an old story which I hare often heard I 
lated, about a great Laird of Cassway, in an 
of Dumf lies- shire, of the name of Beattie, and his t 
sons. The incidents of the story are of a very w 
dinary nature. This Beattie had occasioa to be 
constantly in England, because, as my informant s( 
took a great hand in government affairs, from w! 
conclude that the tradition had its rise about the time's 
the Civil Wars ; for about the close of that tirao t 
Scotts took the advantage of the times to put the £ 
ties down, who, for some previous ages, had e 
the superiority of that district. 

fie that as it may, [he Laird of Cassway s seeond m 
Francis, fell desperately in love vriih a remarkably bet 
tiful girl, the eldest daughter of Hetiry Scott uf Drni 
fielding, a gentleman, but still only a retainer, and J 
beneath Beattie of Cassway, both in point of weallti I 
influence. Francis was a scholar newly returned E 
the University — was tall, handsome, of a palecomplex 
and gentlemanly appearance, while Thomas, the eldd 
son, was fair, ruddy, and stout tnade. a perfect picttdT 
of health and good WsiOMc, — a s^rtsman. t 
a jovial blade ; one i \vd woviXi vioV swffiet » ^ov ijs ^ 
rest in the wbo\e nvoi T tfiaVfic*.. U=ia&« fcB\i«s».>u 
the best hounds \i\a-je4 «.\»e \>e!.>. &&ae. a 
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best country bumpkin, and took the stoutest draught of 
mountain dew, of any man between Brick Brae and 
Teviot Stone, and was altogether that sort of a young 
man, that whenever he cast his eyes on a pretty girl, 
either at chapel or weapon-shaw, she would hide her 
face, and gigle as if tickled by some unseen hand. 

Now, though Thomas, or the Young Laird, as he was 
called, had only spoke once to Ellen Scott in his life, at 
which time he chucked her below the chin, and bid the 
devil take him if ever he saw as bonny a face in his whole 
born days ; yet, for all that, Ellen loved him. It could 
not be said that she was in love with him, for a maiden's 
heart must be won before it is given absolutely away ; 
but hers gave him the preference to any other young man. 
She loved to see him, to hear of him, and to laugh at 
him ; and it was even observed by the domestics, that 
Tarn Beattie o' the Cassway's name came oftener into 
her conversation than there was any good reason for. 

Such was the state of affairs when Francis came home, 
and fell desperately in love with Ellen Scott ; and his 
father being in England, and he under no restraint, he 
went frequently to visit her. She received him with a 
kindness and affability that pleased him to the heart ; but 
he little wist that this was only a spontaneous and natural 
glow of kindness towards him because of his connexions, 
and rather because he was the Young Laird of Cassway's 
only brother, than the poor but accomplished Francis 
Beattie, the scholar from Oxford. 

He was, however, so much delighted with her, that he 
asked her father's permission to pay his addresses to her. 
Her father, who was a prudent and sensible man, answered 
him in this wise — ** That nothing would give him greater 
delight than to see his beloved Ellen joined with so accom. 
plished and amiable a young gentleman in the bonds of holy 
wedlock, provided his father's assent was previously obtain- 
ed. But as he himself was subordinate to another house, 
not on the best terms with the house oiCa."^^a.'^»\v^H*wi^^ 
ot take it on him to sanction any sucYi. eoY«v«i\o^\ Vv^- 
2t the Old Laird s full consent. TYv«.t» xaotewet, ^V^ 
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Fcuicis Beattie, was just settbg out tti life, as a 
there vias but too much reason to doubt that a c 
nial connesion wilb Ellen at that tiuiu would be b 
iinprudciit; therefore it was not to be Lbougbt Furlheid 
till the Old Laird was consulted. In the me 
should always be welcome tu bis house.ond to his daug 
ter's company, as he had the same dependent 
honour and integrity as if he had been a si 

The young man thanked him affectionately, i 
not help acquiescing in Ihe truth of his remarks, pionu 
not to mention matrimony farther, till he hod ci 
hia father, and added — " But indeed you must 
me, if I avail myself of your permission to vi 
often, as 1 am sensible that it will be impossible 
rae to live for any space of lime out of my c 
sight." He was again assured of welcome, and the t 
parted mutually pleased. 

Henry Scutl of Drum&eldlng was a widower, with si 
daughters, over whom presided Mrs Jane Jerdan, tl 
maternal aunt, an old maid, with lashions aiid ideas ei 
more antiquated thaii herself. No sooner had the jolli 
wooer taken his leave than she bounced i 
the only sitting apartment in Ihe house, and said, i 
loud important whisper, "What's that young swankefJ 
a lawyer wanting, that he's aye hankering sae muckll'l 
about our town? Ill telt you what, brother Harry, i^ 
strikes me that he wants to make a wheelwright o' 
daughter Nell. Now, gin he axes youc consent ti 
slccan thuig, dmna ye grant it. That's a'. Take i 
Buld fool's advice gin ye wad prosper. Folk a 
aliint the hand, and sae will ye be." 

" Dear Mrs Jane, wliat ol}jections can you have to I 
Francis Eeattic, the most accomplished young gentlenif 
of the whole country?" 

" 'Coinplished gentleman! 'Complished kirr 
I'H tell you what, btotUet Uarq, — eSuxc \ 'Kwe ^.Wii- 
less lady, I wad rathei: be aUiW^U-jWui. '^Vm-^^ 
, be M PMuBtBaii a tody gymtft Vi.ih'i 
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kmgB, forsooth I — thinks to sell that for goud in goupings. 
Rech me ! Crazy wad they be wha wad buy it ; and 
thej wha trust to crazy people for their living will live 
hnt crazily. Take an auld fools advice gin ye wad pros- 
per^ else yell be wise ahint the hand. Have nae mair to 
do with him — Nell's bread for his betters ; tell him that. 
Or, by my certy, gin I meet wi' him face to face Fll tell 
him." 

" It would be unfriendly in me to keep aught a secret 
from you, sister, considering the interest you have taken 
in my fainily. I have given him my consent to visit my 
daughter, but at the same time have restricted him from 
mentioning matrimony until he have consulted his fa- 
ther." 

*' And what is the visiting to gang for, then ? Away 
in' him 1 Our Nell's food for his betters. What wad 
yon think an she could get the Young Laird, his brother, 
wr a bUnk o' her ee ?" 

" Never speak lo me of that, Mrs Jane. I wad rather 
Me the poorest of his shepherd lads coming to court my 
diHd thai» see him ;** and with these words Henry left the 
loom. 

Mrs Jane stood long, making faces, shaking her apron 
with both hands, nodding her head, and sometimes giving 
ftitampwithher foot. "I have set my face against that con- 
nexion/' said she ; "our Nell's no made for lady to a London 
liiryer. It wad set her rather better to be Lady of Cassway. 
The Young Laurd, for me ! I'll hae the branks of love 
Uirown over the heads o' the twasome, tie the tangs the- 
gither, and then let them gallop like twa kippled grews. 
Mj brother Harry's a simple man ; he disna ken the 
Credit that he has by his daughters — thanks to some other 
body than him ! Niece Nell has a shape, an ee, and a 
Uidy-manner that wad kilhab the best lord o' the king- 
dom, were he to come under their influence and my ma- 
tuwwiea. She's a Jerdan a' through ; and that I'll let 
Iheiin ken! Folk are a wise ahint the hand \ ct^^\\. w^l 
x>mes bjr catch and keep, GoodmgYvl to a ^avi»%« 
mtbers, puMngs o' love vows, and sabs 6* viVsvdX Qr>» 
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ine llie good green hills, the gruff weddets, and 
tail'd yowes ; and let the Law and Ihe Gospel-men sell 
ihe wind o' their lungs aa dear as they can." 

In a few days, Henry of Dnimilelding was oUled out 
lo attend his Chief on some expedition ; on which Hn 
Jane, not cuing to trust her iceBsage to any other perwn, 
went over to Cossway, and invited the Young Laird lo 
Drumtielding to see her niece, quite convinced that btt 
oharniE and endowmenta would at once enelAve the cldtt 
brother as they had done the younger. Tarn Beattis 
was delighted at finding such a good back frieni) as Mn 
Jane, for he bad not failed to observe, for a twelvemanlh 
back, that Ellen Scott vas very pretty, and, eilhef 
through chance or design, he asked Mrs Jane if tlie 
young lady was privy to this invitation. 

" She piivy to it (" exclaimed Mrs Jane, shaking bitr 
apron. " Ha, neel 1 wat, no ! She wad soon h«e flo<ni 
in my face wi' her gihery and her jaukery, had I twilil 
her my errand ; but the gowk kens what the lillling 
wants, although it is not aye crying, Give, ifive, like tk 
horse loch-leech." 

" Does the horse-leech really cry that, Mrs Jane? I 
should think, from a view of its mouth, that it col^ 
scarcely cry any thing," said Tom. 

" Are ye sic a teproliate as to deny the words o' Uw 
Scripture, sh? Hech, wae's me! what some folkhaett 
answer fur ! We're a' wise alijnt the hand. But hart 
ye, — come ye ower in time, else I am feared she maybe 
settled for ever out o' your reach. Now, I caiina bWe 
to think on that, for I have always thought you twa made 
for ane anither, Let me lake a look o' you frae tap to 
tae — jes^-made for ane anither. Come ower io 
time before billy Harry come hame again ; and let joV" 
visit be in titneous iiours, else I'll gie you the back of tlK; 
door to keep. — Wild reprobate I" she exclaimed to h»t 
self, on taking her leave ; " to deny that the borse loAc 
leech can spealtl Ua — Vve — ^T^wXwan^ Vwaii* tUt 

msn for me '." • 

Thomaa Beattte wca ttu* ^ '^^ Kg^tanftmiiiV^M 
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supposed, and Mrs Jane having her niece dressed in 
'le, he was perfectly charmed with her ; and really it 
mot he denied that Ellen was as much delighted with 
n. She was young, gay, and frolicsome, and Ellen 
ver spent a more joyous and happy afternoon, or knew 
fore what it was to be in a presence that delighted her 
much. While they sat conversing, and apparently 
tter satisfied with the company of each other than w&. 
ely to be regarded with indifference by any other in- 
ndiial aspiring to the favour of the young lady, the 
or was opened, and there entered no other than Fran- 
t Beattie ! When Ellen saw her devoted lover appear 
us suddenly, she blushed deeply, and her glee was 
mped in a moment. She looked rather like a con- 
mned criminal, or at least a guilty creature, than what 
e really was, — a being over .whose mind the cloud of 
lilt had never cast its shadow. 

Francis loved her above all things on earth or in hea- 
n, and the moment he saw her so much abashed at 
iing surprised in the company of his brother, his spurit 
IS moved to jealousy — to maddening and uncontrollable 
Blousy. His ears rang, his hair stood on end, and the con- 
ur of his face became like a bent bow. He walked up to 
8 brother with his hand on his hilt, and, in a state of excite- 
ent which rendered his words inarticulate, addressed him 
m, while his teeth ground together like a horse^rattle : 
" Pray, sir, may I ask you of your intentions, and of 
hat you are seeking here ?*' 

** I know not, Frank, what right you have to ask an/- 
ich questions ; but you will allow that I have a right 
I ask at you what i^ou are seeking here at present, see- 
g you come so very inopportunely ?" 
" Sir," said Francis, whose passion could stay no far- 
er parley, " dare you put it to the issue of the sword 
b moment ?" 

" Come now, dear Francis, do not act tVieiooY wv^ ^X^^ 
idroan both at a time. Rather than bT\i\^ aw<i\v ^ ^^s»* 
e to the issue of the sword between two bxoXVet^ ^\^«^ 
frbada quarrel in their lives, I propose tYvsA.N^©'^^^^^'^ 
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it tu a mucli more temperate and decisive Issi 
where we stand, by giving the maiden her choice- 
you tliere at that comer of the room, I at this, aiid EU 
Scott in the middle ; let us holh ask her. and to whafl 
soever she comes, the prize be his. Why should w 
to decide, hj the loss of one of our lives, what we O 
rot decide, and what may be decided in a friendly il 
rational way in one minute ?" 

" It is easy for you, sir, to talk temperately and M 
indifference of such a trial, but not so with i 
young lady is dear to my heart." 

" Well, but so is she lo mine. Let us, therefore, f 
peal tu the kdy at oacc, whose claim is the 
as your pretensions are the highest, do you ask 1 
first." 

" My dearest Etlen," s^id Francis, humbly and I! 
tiaaa.ie\j, " you know that my whole soul is devoieda 
your love, and that 1 aspire to it only in the most II 
Durable way ; put an end to this dispute therefore M 
honouring me with the preference which the uneqiiirol 
offer of my hand merits." 

EUen stood dumb and motionless, looking steadMlr 
down at the hem of her jerkin, which she wa 
with her hands. She dared not lift an eye to eillier of 
the brothers, though apparently conscious titat sheou^ 
to have recognised the claims of Francis, 

" Ellen, I need not tell you that 1 love you," li>ii 
Thomas, in a light and careless manner, as if eelUJ 
that his appeal would be successful i " nor need I » 
tempt to lell how dearly and how long 1 will lore yixh 
for in faith I cannot. Will you make the discovery fc^ 
yourself by deciding in my favour ?" 

Ellen looked up. There was a smile on her lofel; 
face; an arch, uiisciiievous, and happy smile, but U 
turned not on Thomas. Her face turned to the conlrWI 
side, but yet the beam ot l\\&^.'&ivA\e'ieUvrat an PcanUi ' 
who stood in a stale ol »a icrWAe »\ik^i*w! \«.i«!» 
Jume and fear, os a Uotnan CifcoVvt -ixvmw ax ■Csw. 'bk* « 
^^ Wbo Has imp\o«d ol ^ ¥«,« %» -J^^ *^ 
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waits a final answer. The die of his fate was soon 
for Ellen^ looking one way, yet moving another, 
htway threw herself into Thomas Beattie's arms, 
iming, *' Ah, Tom 1 I fear I am doing that which I 
me, but I must trust to your generosity ; for, bad 
u are, I like you the best !" 
lomas took her in his arms, and kissed her ; but 
Q he could say a word in return, the despair and 
of his brother, breaking forth over every barrier of 
n, interrupted him. " This is the trick of a coward, 
reen himself from the chastisement he deserves. 
jTou escape me not thus! Follow me if you dare T' 
as he said this, Francis rushed from the house» 
ng his naked sword at his brother, 
len trembled with agitation at the young man^s 
; and while Thomas still continued to assure her oi 
nalterable affection, Mrs Jane Jerdan entered, plnck- 
er apron so as to make it twang like a bowstring, 
that's a' this, Squire Tummas? Are we to be 
ed out o' house and haddlng by this rapturous* 
g lawyer o' yours ? By the souls o' the Jerdans, 
ick up sic a stoure about his lugs as shall blind the 
Lcal een o* him I It's queer that men should study 
LW only to learn to break it. Sure am I, nae gen- 
m, that hasna been bred a lawyer, wad come into 
ghbour s house bullyragging that gate wi* sword in 

malice prepense in his eye, and venom on his 

le. Just as a lassie hadna her ain freedom o^ choice, 

ise a fool has been pleased to ask her ! Haud the 

jrou hae, Niece Nell ; ye hae made a wise choice for 

Tam*s the man for my money I Folk are a' wise 

the hand, but real wisdom lies in taking time by the 
)ck. But, Squire Tarn, the thing that I want to ken 
s — Are you going to put up wi' a' that bullying and 
tening, or do you propose to chastise the fool ac- 
ng to his folJy ?" 

n truth, Mrs Jane, I am very soti^ iox to^ \st«JC«\«i^ 
our, and could not with honowt Y\^\^ wv^ xsksst.^ 

* Kaptui'ous, ». e. outrBgeou%. 

2 K 
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Diaii I did lo pacify hiiti. But he must be Tiunil 
It would not do tu auffer him to carry a 
lii);h a linnd." 

" Now, wad ye be but advised and leave liim lo n 
would play him elc a plisky as be shouldna for|^et iV 
dying day. By tho souls o' the Jerdans, I would ! 
promise to me that ye winna fight him." 

" promise, promise!" cried Ellen vehemently, ' 
the «ake of heaven's love, promise my aunt that." 

Thomas smiled and shook his head, as much as 
had said, " You do not knovr what you arc asking." 
Jane went on. 

" Do it then — do it with a vengeance, and remH 
thus, that wherever ye set the place o' combat, be \ 
hill or dale, deep linn or moss hag, I shall have a tt 
man there to encourage you on. I shall give JiM 
meeting you little wot of." 

Thomas Beuttie took all this for words of cotustiP 
Mrs Jane was well known for a raving, ranting old n 
whose vehemence few regarded, though a 
respected her for the care she had taken of her a! 
family, and a greater number still regarded bet wlthM 
ror. as a being possessed of superhuman powers i 80 ■ 
many expressions of ihe fondest love for Ellen, he ti 
his leave, his mind being made up how it behoved 1 
to deal with his brother. 

I forgot to mention berore. that old Bealtie lired'j 
Nethei Cassway with liis familyi and his eldest i 
Thomas at Over Cassway, having, on ills lather'a BoA 
Ing into a second marriage, been put in 
that castle and these lands. Francis, of ci 
his father's house when In Scotland i and it wu thusn 
his brother knew nothing of his frequer 
Scott. 

Tliat night, as soon as Thomas went home, hs H 
/latched a note to Kis \iTol\iei \o xXis \'J\a'mvi% quffi 
That he was sorry (or tne luficwew awAii 
of Us behaviour. Bol^!. otv low^'f'*^ ^ 
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is) would gladly extend to bim tKe right hand of 
d brotherhood ; but if he refused this, he would 
to meet him on the Crook of Glendearg next 
g by the sunrising. Francis returned for answer, 
would meet him at the time and place appointed, 
was then no farther door of reconciliation left 
lut Thomas still had hopes of managing him even 
combat field. 

cis slept little that night, being wholly set on re- 
br the loss of his beloved mistress ; and a little 
aybreak he arose, and putting himself in light 
, proceeded to the place of rendezvous. He had 
to go than his elder brother, and on coming in 
f the Crook of Glendearg, he perceived the latter 
efore him. He was wrapt in his cavalier's cloak, 
Iking up and down the Crook with impassioned 
on which Francis soliloquized as follows, as ho 
on : — ** Ah ha ! so Tom is here before me ! This 
I did not expect, for I did not think the flagitious 
i so much spirit or courage in him as to meet me. 
;lad he has ! for how I long to chastise him, and 
ome of the pampered blood from that vain and 
t heart, which has bereaved me of all I held dear 
hr 

lis way did he cherish his wrath till close at his 
s side, and then, addressing him in the same inso- 
rms, he .desired him to cease his cowardly cogita- 
nd draw. His opponent instantly wheeled about, 
)if his horseman's cloak, and presented his sword; 
hold the young man's father stood before him, 
and ready for action ! The sword fell from Fran- 
md, and he stood appalled as if he had been a 
unable either to utter a word or move a muscle, 
ike up thy sword, caitiff, and let it work thy ruth- 
rk of vengeance here. Is it not better that thou 
;t pierce this old heart, worn out with cwft ^\vd 
and chilled by the ingratitude o? t«\^ i«jc^, VJcNaxv 
by gallant and generous brotViet, lYve le^t^^exvVa^- 
t/r bouse, and the Chief of out name*^ '^«3«-^ ^V 
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iby sword. I sa]', and if I do not chastise thee a 
deservest, may Heaven reft the sword of justice fn 
hand of the avenger '." 

" The God of ilcaven forbid Ihol I should ever 
sword agdnst niy honoured father I" said Francis. 

" Thou darest not, thou traitor and coward !" rell 
the father.—'" I throw hack the disgraceful terms !] 
teeth which thou usedsl to thy brother. Thou C 
here boiling witli rancour, to shed his blood ; lud 1 
I appear in person for hiio, thou darest v 
challenge." 

" You never did me wrong, ray dear father; buB 
brother has wronged me m tiie tenderest part." 

" Th; brother never wronged thee inlentioaally, 
deceitful and sanguinary fratricide. It was thou i 
who forced this quarrel upon him ; and I hsve , 
reason to suspect thee of a design to cut him afT.tl 
inheritance and the maid might both be thine own. 
here 1 swear by the arm that made me, and the Viei 
that saved me, if thou wilt not go straight and ku( 
thy brother for forgiveness, confessuig thy hijuiious \ 
ment, and swearing submission to thy tiatural Ch 
will banish thee from my house and presence for 
and load ibee with a parent's curse, which shsQ I 
be removed from thy soul till thou art cruslied b 
lowest hell." 

The young scholar, being utterly astounded ■ 
father's words, sind at the awful and stern manni 
which be addressed him, whom he bad never before i 
manded, was wholly overcome. He kneeled to 
parent, and implored his forgiveness, promising, 
tears, to fulfil every injunction which it would pleue 
to enjoin ; and on this underBtandiug, the twc 
amicable and gracious terms. 

Francis went straight to the tower of Ove 
and inquired for lus bialbec, icGolved to fulfl] his fal 
stern injunctions lo t\iesct^\ii«,CT, "fts wwiVsiSi 
'lis brotiicr wbb in \\\a c\vB.-ni\iet w \«4.. wiAJb*« 
He*9kcd thepoilet taHhe^.d^e^flfrW"* 
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\ was answered, that he had gone forth early in 
ning in armour, but had quickly returned, appar- 

great agitation, and betaken himself to his bed. 

then requested to be taken to his brother, to 
le servant instantly assented, and led him up to 
nber, never suspecting that there could be any 
ty between the two only brothers ; but on John 

opening the door, and announcing the Tutor, 
, being in a nervous state, was a little alarmed, 
in in the room there. Burgess," said he. — "What, 
Frank, are you seeking here at this hour, armed 
!e ? I hope you are not come to assassinate me in 

• 

i forbid, brother," said the other ; " here John, 
sword down with you, I want some private con- 
1 with Thomas." John did so, and the following 
ition ensued ; for as soon as the door closed, 
dropt on his knees, and said, " O, my dear bro- 
lave erred grievously, and am come to confess my 
.nd implore your pardon." 

J have both erred, Francis, in suffering any earthly 
to incite us against each other's lives. We 
th erred, but you have my forgiveness cheerfully ; 
my hand on it, and grant me thine in return, 
mcis, I have got an admonition this morning, that 
all be erased from my memory, and which has 
me to see my life in a new light. What or whom 
)u I met an hour ago on my way to the Crook of 
!arg to encounter you ?" 
r father, perhaps." 
I have seen him, then ?'* 

leed I have, and he has given me such a repri- 
>r severity, as son never before received from a 

)ther Frank, I must tell you, and when I do, you 
believe me — It was not our father whom we both 
; morning." 

'as no other whom I saw, VJWX, ^o ^^^xx xsv^'^xv^ 
iuppose that I do not kwow m^ o>n\\ l^>\v^^H^^ 

2 £2 
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" I tell you it was not, slid could not be. I lisil rii 
express from him yesterday. He is two hundred mile 
from thU, and cumot be in Scotland sooner Ihaa tllree 
weeks lie nee." 

" You ftstonisii me, Thomas. This is beyond human 

*' It is true — that I avouch, and the cerEainty of it his 
sickened me al heart. Yuu must be aware that he came 
not home last night, and that his horse and retinue havt 
not arrived." 

•' He was not at home, it is true, nor have his horse 
and retinue arrived in Scotland. Slill there is no deny- 
ing that our father is here, and that it was he who apokt ■ 
to and admonished me." J 

" t tell you it is impossible. A spirit bath epoke Mi] 
us in our father's likeness, for he is not, and cannot Hi 1 
in Scotland at this time. My faculties are altogethir I 
confounded by the event, not being able to calculate Wil 
the qualities or condition of our monitor. An evil aptdt J 
it certainly could not be, for all its admonitions poluU^B 
togood. I sorely dread, Francis, that our fatherisnomdfl 
— [bat there hiibeen another engagement, that hehA9l|^| 
his life, and that bis soul has been lingering oroand 1^1 
family before taking its final leave of this sphere. ^H 
believe that our father is dead : and for my part I am n i 
sick at heart, that my nervea are all unstrung. Pray, rio 
you take horse and post off for Salop, fruin whence hit 
commission to me yesterday was dated, and sec whiit 
hath happened to our revered father.* 

" I cannot, for my life, give credit to this, brother, M J 
that it was any other being but my father himself nlM 
rebuked me. Pray allow me to tarry another day fl 
least, before 1 set out. Perhaps our father may *ff^ 
in the neigh hour hood, and may be concealing htmselff 
some secret purpose. — Did you tell him of our quturelfl 

" No. He never asked me concerning it, but chftigw 
me sharply with m^ inleul on vVe ftt!,\. ■wQii.nswl vl^tind^ 
we, by my regard foi Vi\a bXcsam^, aiA to-jXi 
- ■ il from m^ fMrpuBs." 
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** Then he knew it all intuitively ; for when I first 
went in view of the spot appointed for our meeting, I 
perceived him walking sharply to and fro, wrapped in his 
military cloak. He never so much as (leigned to look 
at me, till I came close to his side, and thinking it was 
yourself, I fell to upbraiding him, and desired him to 
draw. He then threw off his cloak, drew his sword, and, 
telling me he came in your place, dared me to the en. 
counter. But he knew all the grounds of our quarrel 
minutely, and laid the blame on me. I own I am a little 
puzzled to reconcile circumstances, but am convinced 
my father is near at hand. I heard his words, and saw 
his eyes flashing anger and indignation. Unfortunately 
I did not touch him, which would have put an end to all 
doubts ; for he did not present the hand of reconciliation 
to me, as I expected he would have done, on my yield- 
ing implicitly to all his injunctions." 

The two brothers then parted, with protestations of 
mutual forbearance in all time coming; and with an 
understanding, as that was the morning of Saturday, that 
if their father, or some word of him, did not reach home 
before the next evening, the Tutor of Cassway was to 
take horse for the county of Salop, early on Monday 
morning. 

Thomas, being thus once more left to himself, could 
do nothing but toss and tumble in his bedt and reflect on 
the extraordinary occurrence of that morning ; and, after 
many troubled cogitations, it at length occurred to his 
recollection what Mrs Jane Jerdan had said to him : — 
" Do it then. Do it with a vengeance ! — But remember 
this, that wherever ye set the place of combat, be it in 
hill or dale, deep linn, or moss hagg, I shall have a 
thirdsman there to encourage you on. I shall give you 
a meeting you little wot of." 

If he was confounded before, he was ten times more 
so at the remembrance of these words, of most ominous 
import. 

At the time he totally disregaTded iXvettv, \5J«1ycv% ^'sww 
for mere rhodomontade ; but now t\\e \dL^«^ v«^ ^.^ ^''^ 
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terrible, tlinl his futlier's spirit, like Ihc prophet's of (t 
should hnve been coiijurnl up by wilclicraft ; i ' ' 
again ho beiliought liimseir llmL nu witch would hat* 
employed her power to prevent evil, [n the end, hi 
knew not what to ihinic, and so, taking the hHinmer frotn 
Us Test, he gave three raps on tlie pipe drum, for there 
were no bells in the towers of those days, and up ciuiiii 
old John Unrgess, Ttiomas Beattie's henchman, huntsman, 
ttiid ctoum of the chambers, one who had been attached 
to lh« family for fifty years, and he says, in his ilow 
West-Border tonsue, " How's lou no*, cdlan'? — U lou 
ony betterlins ? Thece has been tway stags seen in llie 
Blood hope- Linns tis m warning already." 

" Ay, and there has been soinelbing else seen, JohlL— 
that lies nearer to my heart, ti>-day>" John lookad tttj 
Ills master with an inquisitive eye and quirering lip, b^3 
said nothing. The latter went on, " 1 am very uniMH 
to-day, John, and cannot tell what is the matter with iil^| 
1 think 1 am bewitched." ^t 

" It's very like tou is, callan. I pits noe doubt on't^f 

" Is there any body in this moor district whom J^M 
eter heard blamed lor the horrible crime of wit^H 

" Ay, that there is ; mtur than ane or tway. Th«n^| 
out neit;lihour, Lucky Jerdan, for instance, and het nii^f 
Nell, — the wnrsl o' the pair, 1 doubt." John said djH 
with a sly stupid leer, for be had admitted the old ta^| 
to an audience with his master the day before, aud ^^M 
eyed him afterwards bending his course towards DruJfl 
fielding, ^M 

"John, lam not disposed to Jest at this time; far^f 
am disturbed in mind, and very ill. Tell me, in mlj^f 
did you ever hear Mrs Jane Jerdan accused of bebl^H 
witch y ^M 

" Why, look thee, master, I dares uae my ahe'f^| 
wolch j for Lucky haamon-j ^ooA.^Vnv&\a.Viu cl<aiul^| 
Bui it's weel kenned she \«s wait ^-sct tioi^iftxtoj^B 
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hand, and can raise the dead out o' their graves, just as a 
matter of cwoorse." 

•* That, John, is an extraordinary power indeed. But 
did you never hear of her sending any living men to 
their graves ? For as that is rather the danger that hangs 
over me, I wish you would take a ride over and desire 
Mrs Jane to come and see me. Tell her I am ill, and 
request of her to come and see me." 

** I shall do that, callan'. But are tou sure it is the 
auld wotch I'm to bring ? For it strikes me the young 
ane maybe has done the deed ; and if sae, she is the fit- 
test to effect the cure. But I sail bring the auld ane — 
Duma flee intil a rage, for I sail bring the auld ane ; 
though, gude forgie me, it is unco like bringing the 
houdy." 

Away went John Burgess to Drumfielding ; but Mrs 
Jane would not move for alibis entreaties. She sent back 
word to his master, to ** rise out o' his bed, for he wad be 
waur if ony thing ailed him ; and if he had aught to say 
to auld Jane Jerdan, she would be ready to hear it at 
hame, though he behoved to remember that it wasna 
ill^a subject under the sun that she could thole to be 
questioned anent." 

With this answer John was forced to return, and there 
being no accounts of old Beattie having been seen in 
Scotland', the young men remained all the Sabbath-day 
in the utmost consternation at the apparition of their 
fiither they had seen, and the appalling rebuke they had 
received from it. The most incredulous mind could 
scarce doubt that they had had communion with a super- 
natural being ; and not being able to draw any other 
conclusion themselves, they became persuaded that their 
father was dead ; and accordingly, both prepared for set- 
ting out early on Monday morning towards the county of 
Salop, from whence they had last heard of him. 

But just as they were ready to set out, when their 
spurs were buckled on and their Yiotsea \ii\^^^, ^\Ax'ai'« 
^r-hnston, their father's conftdet\l\a\ setv«cv\., «tnN^\Vtwsv 
he place to which they were bouud. l\^\vaA xo^^ ^\^^- 
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anil <la^. never once stinting the light gallop, u he 
ami had changed his horse SPVi^ti Iltr 
ns if his ideas were in a stato of derangement utd rant 
aion ; and when he saw liis young masters Btaiidlog i 
gether. and ready-mounted for a journey, heslaredftlthl 
as if he scarcely believed his own senses. They of com 
asked immediately about the cause of his express) In 
his answers were equivocal, and he appeared not la E 
ahle to assign any motive. They asked him coiiC«niii| 
their father, and if any thing extraordinary hkd h^pea 
to him. He would not say either that there hod, will 
there had not ; hut inquired, in his [urn, if nothing esli 
ordinary had happened with them at home. They loc 
ed to one another, and returned him no an&wer ; but 
length the youngest siid, " Why, Andrew, you ptoli 
to have ridden express for llie distance of two hundl 
miles; now, you surely mnst have some guess forwl 
purpose you have done thisi' Say, ihen, at oate, wl 
your message is : Is our father alive?" 

" Ye— es J I think he is." 

" You think he is ? Are you uncertain, then?" 

"I am certain he is not dead, — at least was not wb 
I left him. But — hum — certiuiily there lins n diMt 
taken place. Hark ye, masters — cnn u man be nld 
be in life when he is out of himself?" 

" Why, man, keep us not in this thrilling nispenw- 
Ii our father well?" 

*■ No — not guile well. I am snrry to say, honest p 
tleman, that he is not. But the truth U, ray nutle 
now that I see you well and hearty, and about to lake 
journey in company, I begin to suspect that I hare be 
posted all this wny on a fool's errand ; and not nuoUl 
syllable will I speak on the subject, till 1 have had soi 
refreshment, and if you still insist on hearing a ridicule 
story, fou shall hear it then." 

When the matter of the refreshment had been got 01 
to Andrew's full aat'iadvcVvoii, \\e W^aw aa (n\\o*« ■- 

" Why. faith, you see, m-j miia\«^, \V Sfc-ntA.' 
**/ mr enutd to you. !« ia to* V 'm-'** «*»>r 
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11 that I can do is to tell you a story, — a most ridi- 
one it is, as ever sent a poor fellow out on the 
for the matter of two hundred miles or so. On 
>rning before last, right early, little Isaac, the page, 
to me, and he says, — ' Johnston, thou must go and 
leaster. He's bad/ 

Bad !' says I. * Whaten way is he bad?* 
^hy,' says he, * he's so far ill as he's not well, and 
t to see you without one moment's delay. He's 
i taking, and that you'll find ; but whatfor do I 
liere ? Lword, I never got such a fright. Why, 
on, does thou know that measter hath Iwost him- 

How lost himself? rabbit,' says I, * speak plain out, 
11 have thee lug-hauled, thou dwarf I' for my blood 
t the imp, for fooling at any mishap of my master's. 
iy choler only made him worse, for there is not a 
r deil's-buckie in all the Five Dales. 
Why, man, it is true that I said,* quoth he, laugh- 
' the old gurly squoir hath Iwost himself ; and it 
i grand sport to see thee going calling him at all the 
-crosses in the kingdom, in this here way — Ho yes I 
two times ho yes ! and a three times ho yes I Did 
)dy no see the better half of my measter. Laird of 
vsi Cassways, Bloodhope, and Pantland, which was 
ng overnight, and is supposed to have gone a-wool- 
•ing ? If any body hath seen that better part of my 
3r, whilk contains as mooch wit as a man could drive 
lurlbarrow, let them restore it to me, Andrew John- 
piper, trumpeter, whacker, and wheedler, to the 
great and noble squoir ; and high shall be his reward 

yes!' 

The devil restore thee to thy right mind !' said I, 
ing him down, and leaving him sprawling in the 
I, and then hasted to my master, whom I found 
sh, restless, and raving, and yet with an earnestness 

demeanour that stunned aud teiTvSiftd Yftft. V^'i 
my hand in both his, whicVi Yieie Wxtvwv^X^^ Svx^-* 
e me such a look of despalc as 1 ^\i^ w^n«i ^^^' 



ftet. ' JiiliiiHtiin, 1 am 111,' uid lie, ' grievouUy ill, n 
know ni>i nhat u tt> beuome of inc. Every r 
.nj body i» in ti burning lieiit, and my kuuI I« a» it « 
lorn [a fritters witli aniasement, JohnRton. k 
you ne in tlie liody, wmething most dcplonbla bi 
happened to em.' 

" ' Yes, as sure as I am iu tlio Ijody. tlierc ll 
tpr,' say* I. ■ But I'll iiave you bled and doelorvd] 
Ktyle; and you shall soon be ns sound as a roneli,' ■ 
1 : ' Tor a gentleman must not lose heart a' 
a little ftrc-Taising in his out works, if it does not n 
the cltwiel,' says I tn bim. Bui he cut ms shott f 
shaking his head and flinging my hirid from lilm. 

" ' A truce with your talking;,' says he. * Thkt « 
hath bersllen me la as mucli above your comprel 
as the sun is above the earth, and never will be c 
hended by mortal man; but I most inform yon of ll,ll 
1 have iiu other meutis of gnliiiu); the intelligence I yMrn 
for, and which I am incapable of gaining pcrtonolly. 
Johnston, there never was a. inorUd roan suffered wh«l I 
havo suH'ered since midnight. 1 believe I lisrc bnl 
doings with hell; for I have been disembodied, nnd eni' 
hodied again, and the intensity of my tortures hiu beM 
unparalleled. — I was at home this morning at daybreak.' 
■' 'At home at Casswnyl' say* I. ' 1 am sorry la 
hear you say so, master, because you knaiv, or thouU 
know, that the thing is impossible, you being in the tB> 
cient town of Shrewsbury on the Kin^a buelnvsa ' 

" ' I wna at iiome in very deed, Andrew,* r 
hei 'but whether in the body, or out of tho 
cannot tell — the Lord only knoweth. But thcr* I m 
fii this guise, and with llibt heart and «" 
within me, wbcrn 1 saw scenes, heard words, and « 
others, vrhiirh 1 will here relate to you. I had ft 
my dispatches last ulgbt by midnight, and w« nOf 
Jnuxing on the hard (ate and impravtdencc of my m 
rwgii niOBter, wlieu, ere evei \ «N»a fc-nw? ' '_' 

1, Mrs Jftne Jeidan, o( 0™wfte\«\wv V™g[ 
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\j time, came suddenly into the chamber, and stood 
re me. I accosted her with doubt and terror, asking 
t had brought her so far from home.' 

' You are not so far from home as you imagine, 

she; *and it is fortunate for some that it is so. 
r two sons nave quarrelled about the possession of 
e Ellen, and though the eldest is blameless of the 
rel, yet has he been forced into it, and they are en- 
id to fight at daybreak at the Crook of Glen*dearg. 
re they will assuredly fall by each other s hands, if 

interpose not ; for there is no other authority now 
arth that can prevent this woful calamity.' 
' Alas! how can I interfere,' said I, * at this distance? 

already within a few hours of the meetmg, and be- 
I get from among the windings of the Severn, their 
ds will be bathed in each other's blood! I must 
; to the interference of Heaven.' 
' Is your name and influence, then, to perish for 
?' said she. Is it so soon to follow your master's, 
great Maxwell of the Dales, into utter oblivion? 
f not rather rouse into requisition the energies of 
spirits that watch over human destinies? At least 
aside with me, that I may disclose the scene to your 
You know I can do it; and you may then act 
rding to your natural impulse.' 
* Such were the import of the words she spoke to 
if not the very words themselves. I understood 
I not at the time; nor do I yet. But when she had 
! speaking, she took me by the hand, and hurried 
owards the door of the apartment, which she open- 
ind the first step we took over the threshold, we 
)ed into a void space and fell downward. I was going 
ill out, but felt my descent so rapid, that my voice 
stifled, and I could not so much as draw my breath, 
pected every moment to fall against something, and 
ashed to pieces ; and I shut my e^es, cUweb^d. \ss.^ 
, and held by the dame's Viaivd viViXv ^\\ewL\^^^ff«s^% 
pectadon of the catasttopVie. 'ftvv^. ^ici^^^^ -««^n.^ 
m and down, with a ceVent^ v<\s:\c\v \.oTi%\yft ^"^^^^ 

I. O -n 



describe, without light, breath, or anj sort of impedi___ 
I now felt assured that we had both at once stepped & 
off the earth, and were hurled into the i in measurable vi 
The airs of darkness sung in my ears with a hoomingi 
as I tolled down the steeps of everlasting night, an o 
cast from nature atid all its harmonies, and a journeji 
into the depths of hell. 

" ' I still held my companion's hand, and felt the 
sure of hers; and so long did this our alarming deMi 
continue, that 1 at length caught myself breathing i 
more, but as quick as if I had been in the hei^t 
fever. I then tried every effort to speak, but they ' 
all unavailing; for I could not emit one sound, althol 
my lips and tongue fashioned the words. Think, ill 
. of my astonishment, when my companion sung oi 

^^^^Ipwing stanza with the greatest glee: — 

P 
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' Ha, ha, ha! Tarn Beattie,' added she, ' where 
your courage now ? Cannot ye lift up your voice I 
sing a stave wi' your auld crony? And cannot ye, 
up your een, and see what region you are in now ?' 

" ' I did force open my eyelids, and beheld l^t, I 
apparently worlds, or huge lurid substances, gliding 
me with speed beyond that of the lightning of hea^ 
I certainty perceived light, though of a dim 
nature ; but so precipitate was my descent, I could 
distinguish from whence it proceeded, or of what it ( 
sisted, whether of the vapours of chaotic wastes, ot 
streamers of hell. So \ B:j,a\n a\ttA wt^ e^ea i^iwsr ' 
erer, and wuted t\ie cvenl m teittn ttti\A\™J^B. 
" * We at length came ut"!'" wittvtftVwt ^'toda 
^^ed our iartliei ptostesa. ^ Va^ ^« ^^""^^ '* 
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inst it, but merely as if we came in contact with some 
; substance that impeded our descent; and imme- 
bely afterwards I perceived that our motion had 
sed. 

* * What a terrible tumble we hae gotten, Laird!' said 
companion. * But ye are now in the place where 

I should be ; and deil speed the coward !' 

' ' So saying, she quitted my hand, and I felt as if she 

*e wrested from me by a third object ; but still I durst 

open my eyes, being convinced that I was lying in 

depths of hell, or some hideous place not to be 

amt of; so I lay still in despair, not even daring to 

ress a prayer to my Maker. At length I lifted my 

s slowly and fearfully ; but they had no power of dis- 

^uishing objects. All that I perceived was a vision 

something in nature, with which I had in life been 

well acquainted. It was a glimpse of green glens, 

5 withdrawing ridges, and one high hill, with a cairn 

its summit. I rubbed my eyes to divest them of the 

hantment, but when I opened them again, the illusion 

1 still brighter and more magnificent. Then springing 

ny feet, I perceived that I was lying in a little fairy 

:, not one hundred yards from the door of my own 
f 

• 

• * I was, as you may well conceive, dazzled with ad- 
sition ; still I felt that something was not right with 

and that I was struggling with an enchantment ; but 
)llecting the hideous story told me by the beldame, 
the deadly discord between my two sons, I hasted to 
ch their motions, for the morning was yet but dawn- 
In a few seconds after recovering my senses, I 
3eived my eldest sonThomas leave his tower armed, 

pass on towards the place of appointment. I way. 

him, and remarked to him that he was very early 
r, and I feared on no good intent. He made no ans- 
, but stood like one in a stupor, and gazed at me. 'I 
w your purpose, son Thomas,* aa\^ \% ^ ^'i "S^* ^a* Ns^ 
for you to equivocate. \ou Yva^ft 0Ka5\eiTv%<i\ >^wix 
er, and are going to meet Yv\m Vcv ^^^^1 q.ow^^^ 
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but as you value youi father's blessing, and would iltpi 
eate his curse — as you value jour hope in liesvin.B 
would escape the puniihment of bell — abandon the hi 
eous and cursed Intent, a:id be recunciktl to your m 
brother.' 

■• • On this, my dutiful son Thomas kneeled lo a 
and presented his sword, dUcloiming, at ll 
sU intentions of taking away his brotlier 
animosity for the vengeance Bought iminiiist btinHV,^ 
thanked me in a flood of tears for my interference, 
cumntaixled bim Imck to his couch, and taking hii 
and BWurd, hasted anay to the Crook uf GleDdeufi'fl 
wait the arrival of his brother.' " 

Hera Andrew Johngtoo's nnrratire detailed ihs B 
aame circumstances recorded in a former part of tbistal 
as having passed between llic fatlier and bis youngciia 
M that it is needless to recapitulate them t bat I 
nin^ where that broke olT, he added, in the wordi it M 
Old Laird, " ' As soon as my son Francis had loA ■ 
In order to be reconciled to his brollier, 1 returned H 
the fairy knowe and ring where I first found myself « 
(d at daybreak. I know not wliy 1 went th«ra, for 
tliough I conBidcted wilii myself, 1 could dJHioier M 
motive that 1 had for doing so, but was led thither t7X 
«ort of impulse which I could not resist, and from d 
lame feeling spread my son's mantle on the spot. Ih ' 
«word down beside it, and stretched me down to B 
1 remember nothing farther with any dcftreeof u 
for 1 instantly fell into a chaos of suffering, Gonfarioir, ' 
and racking dismay, from which I was only of late It- 
leased by awaking from a trance, on the very seat, ud 
in the same guise in which I was the evening betott. 
I am certain 1 was at home in body or in spirit — aaw rit 
sans — spake these words to them, atui heard theiti in re- 
turn. How 1 returned I know even less, if ttlat is pOf> 
sible, than how I went ; for it seemed to me that t 
inysteriiius force t\ial presses \ii la Wvia ».^Wt«, uA^ <I 
porta us on ' 
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i and alighted on another. Now I am so ill that 1 
not move from this couch ; therefore, Andrew, do 
1 mount and ride straight home. Spare no horse- 
h, by night or by day, to bring me word of my family, 
I dread that some evil hath befallen them. If you 
I them in life, give them many charges from me of 
therly love and affection ; if not — what can I say, 
, in the words of the patriarch. If I am bereaved of my 
idren, I am bereaved.' " 

The two brothers, in utter amazement, went together 
the green ring on the top of the knoll above the castle 
Cassway, and there found the mantle lying spread, 
I the sword beside it. They then, without letting 
mston into the awful secret, mounted straight, and 
e off with him to their father. They found him still 
3ed, and very ill ; and though rejoiced at seeing them, 
y soon lost hope of his recovery, his spirits being 
ken and deranged in a wonderful manner. Their con- 
sations together were of the most solemn nature, the 
tation deigned to them having been above their capa- 
r. On the third or fourth day, their father was re- 
ved by death from this terrestrial scene, and the 
ids of the young men were so much impressed by the 
ole of the circumstances, that it made a great alteration 
;heir after life. Thomas, as solemnly charged by his 
ler, married Ellen Scott, and Francis was well known 
irward as the celebrated Dr Beattie of Amherst. Ellen 
I mother to twelve sons, and on the night that her 
enth son was born, her aunt Jerdan was lost, and 
'er more heard of, either living or dead. 
This will be viewed as a most romantic and unnatural 
ry, as without doubt it is ; but I have the strongest 
sons for believing that it is founded on a literal fact, 
which all the three were sensibly and positively con- 
ced. It was published in England in Dr Seattle's 
time, and by his acquiescence, and owing to the re- 
ntable source from whence U eaxcv^, Sx. '^^a w^^i^^ ^>a»- 
ed in that day that it bad its otV^xi ys\ Uxs.^* "S^^ ^^ 
n republished, with some mvsewJoX^ \;J^.«t5k>tfL^^^^^sv 
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collection of 1770, hy J. Smith, at No.lS,| 

Row; and thou^b 1 have seen noneof ttitwl 

but relate tbc slor; nhollf li-om Iradilion, fK.I 

attained from a friend of tlielr esialeni 
corroborative circuiiiBtance, ami proves tli 
was nut irue, the parties at least bclieveii ll Id I 



CHAP. VIII. 



Whi!n tlio Sprols were Lairds of Wheelhope, whichfl 
now a long lime ago, there was one of the ladieB who w' 
very badly spoken of in the country. People did ii 
juBt openly assert that Lady Wheelhope (for every land 
wan! laird's wife was then styled Lady) was a witchi t>l 
every one had an aversion even at hearing her name^ 
and when by chance she happened to be meiiUoned, i ' 
men would shake tlieir lieads and say, 
aliuie o' her ! The lef^s ye meddle wi* her tlie betlc 
Old wives would give over spinning, aud, as a preten 
for hearing what might be said about her, poke 
tire with the tongs, cocking up their ears alt the 
and then, after some meaning coughs, hems, and bstri 
would haply say, " Uech-wow, sirs! An a.' b6 In 
that's said !" or Hoincthing equally wise and decisive. 

In short. Lady Wheelhope was accounted a very h 
woman. She was an inexorable tyrant in her fam' 
quarrelled with ber servants, often cursing them, sirikil 
them, and turning them away; especially if Ifaey v 
religious, for she could not endure people of that chiw 
ter, but diar^ed them with e<jec<j thing bad. Whenei 
ehe found out that any ot tVie awianX, wiavnA \Vt\jiutt« 
eslBblidhraent were teVigious, s\ve ©«e 'i^*^^'*\^ ** 
OtU&arjr, and got tbem s\vol-, wiiw "' " ' - 
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regular in their devotions, she was supposed to have got 
rid of by poison. She was certainly a wicked woman, 
else many good people were mistaken in her character ; 
and the poor persecuted Covenanters were obliged to 
unite in their prayers against her. 

As for the Laird, he was a big, dun-faced, pluffy body, 
that cared neither for good nor evil, and did not well 
know the one from the other. He laughed at his lady's 
tantrums and barley-hoods ; and the greater the rage that 
she got into, the Laird thought it the better sport. One 
day, when two maid-servants came running to him, in 
great agitation, and told him that his lady had felled one 
of their companions, the Laird laughed heartily, and said 
he did not doubt it. 

** Why, sir, how can you laugh ?" said they. ** The 
poor girl is killed." 

** Very likely, very likely," said the Laird. "Well, it 
will teach her to take care who she angers again." 

*• And,'Sir, your lady will be hanged." 

** Very likely ; well, it will teach her how to strike so 
rashly again — Ha, ha, ha ! Will it not, Jessy ?' 

But when this same Jessy died suddenly one morning, 
the Laurd was greatly confounded, and seemed dimly to 
comprehend that there had been unfair play going. 
There was little doubt that she was taken off by poison ; 
but whether the Lady did it through jealousy or not, was 
never divulged ; but it greatly bamboozled and astonished 
the poor Laird, for his nerves failed him, and his whole 
frame became paralytic. He seems to have been ex- 
actly in the same state of mind with a colley that I once 
had. He was extremely fond of the gun as long as I did 
not kill any thing with it, (there being no game laws in 
Ettrick Forest in those days,) and he got a grand chase 
after the hares when I missed them. But there was one 
day that I chanced for a marvel to shoot one dead, a few 
paces before his nose. I'll nevet foi^'^l iVv^ «&Vyw»sfc^- 
went that the poor beast mamfesle^. '^Aa ^\»x't<i ^^'5; 
vh'de at the gun, and another vrYuVe aX VXv^ ^^^eLV'Jct'i>'«fiA. 
^emed to be drawing the coucXusvotv.nX^^'^ '^^ "^"^ '^'^^'' 
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stood thus, there was no creature sure of its life. Fin- 
ally, he Cook Ilia tail between Ids legs and ran awa; hoTMi 
and never would (ace a guu all his life again. 

So waa it precisely with Laird Sprot of Wheelliopi 
As long ns his lady's wrath produced only noise anti 
uproar among ihe servants, lie thought it flae sport 
when he saw what he believed the dreadful effecla of 
he bfcame like a barrel o^an out of tune, and 
only discourse one note, which he did to every o 
iiieC. " I wish she inayiia hae gotten something she had 
been the wiur of." This note he repealed early and late, 
night and day, sleeping and waking, alone sjid in coin- 
pajiy. from the moment that Jessy dkd till she was but 
ied J end on going to the churchyard as chief moumf 
he whispered it to her relatives by the way. Whi 
they came to the grave, he took his stand at the hea 
nor would he give place to the girl's father ; but there 1 
stood, like a huge post, as though he neither saw n 
heard ; and wlien he had lowered her head into the gtm 
and dropped the cord, he slowly lifted his hat with oi 
hand, wiped his dim eyes with the back of the other, u 
said, in a deep tremulous tone, " Poor lassie ! 1 wish s] 
didna get something she bad been the waur of." 

This death made a great noi.^e among the conuni 
people J but there was little protection for the life of U 
subject in chose days ; and provided a man or 
was a real Anti -Covenanter, they mi{;hl kill 
many without being quarrelled for it. So there was 
one to take cognisance of the circumstances relaiiug 
the death of poor Jessy. 

After this the Lady walked soflly for the space of tw 
or tliree years. She saw tliat she had rendered hen 
odious, and had entirely lust her husband's countenniti 
whicli she liked worst of all, But the evil propendl 
could not be overcome ; and a poor boy, whom the ~ 
out of sheer compassion had taken into hi.s service, 
found dead one mommg, iVie cmmVrj ^eoi^ cra^v^ i 
longer be restrained i so itacj ■wctit \\v a. ^nA1 ■- -"^ 
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that she detested the boy, had often threatened him, and 
had given him brose and butter the afternoon before 
he died ; but notwithstanding of all this, the cause was 
ultimately dismissed, and the pursuers fined. 

No one can tell to what height of wickedness she might 
now have proceeded, had not a check of a very singular 
kind been laid upon her. Among the servants that came 
home at the next term, was one who called himself Mer- 
odach ; and a strange person he was. He had the form 
of a boy, but the features of one a hundred years old, save 
that his eyes had a brilliancy and restlessness, which were 
very extraordinary, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
eyes of a well-known species of monkey. He was fro- 
ward and perverse, and disregarded the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure of any person ; but he performed his work well, 
and with apparent ease. From the moment he entered 
the house, the Lady conceived a mortal antipathy against 
him, and besought the Laird to turn him away. But the 
Laird would not consent; he never turned away any 
servant, and moreover he had hired this fellow for a triv- 
ial wage, and he neither wanted activity nor perseverance. 
The natural consequence of this refusal was, that the 
Lady instantly set herself to embitter Merodach's life as 
much as possible, in order to get early quit of a domestic 
every way so disagreeable. Her hatred of him was not 
like a common antipathy entertained by one human being 
against another, — she hated him as one might hate a toad 
or an adder ; and his occupation of jotteryman (as the 
Laird termed his servant of all work) keeping him always 
about her hand, it must have proved highly annoying. 

She scolded him, she raged at him; but he only 
mocked her wrath, and giggled and laughed at her, with 
the most provoking derision. She tried to fell him again 
and again, but never, with all her address, could she hit 
him ; and never did she make a blow at him, that she did 
not repent it. She was heavy and uivmeld^ , ^wd \\e «& 
quick in his motions as a monkey •, Xiesvdei^, \v^ ^tswKt''^^ 
contrived that she should be \u sxieVv «cv w\^^oN^\^\^^«i 
ia^, that when she flew at b\Tn, s\\e \\;wOl\^ V\v€^ ^"^"^ 
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slie wan lining. At one lime she t^idnl )icr blow lomri 
liim. Mid he at the same instant svoidt'd it with *ueh da 
teihj, tbatsbe knocked duwu tlie chief liind, or fornnui 
and then Merodach giggled so heartil;, that, llhiDg ll 
kitchen poker, she threw it at him with a full design i 
knocking out his brains ; but the missiile only brokena 
article of crockery oii the kitchen dresser. 

She then hasted to the Laird, crying bitterly, anil trf 
ing bim she would not sutTer that nretch Merodscbi I 
she called him, to stay another night in the family. 

" Why, then, put him away, and trouble roe HO 90 
about bim," said the Laird. 

" Put him away !" exclaimed she ; " 1 have iUmI 
ordered liira sway a hundred times, and charged ht 
never to let me see bis horrible face again ; but Im Oli 
grinsi and answers with aome intolerable piece of inipi 
linence." 

The pertinacity of the fellow nmused the Lunli ll 
dim eyes turned upwards into hts Ijend wiUi delight i 1 
then looked two ways at once, turned round his back, W 
laughed till the tears ran down his dun cheeks; but I 
could only articulate, " You're fitted now." 

The Lady's agony of rage still increasing from ll 
derision, she upbraided the Laird bitterly, and said < 
was not worthy the name of man, 'if he did not turn aw 
that pestilence, after the way he had abused h«r. 

" Why, Shusy, my dear, what has be done to youP 

" What done to me I has lie not caused me to koo 
down John Thomson P and I do not know if ever )i« « 
come to life again 1" 

•' Have you felled your favourite John Thomson ■?" o 
the Laird, laugliing more heartily than before t "J 
miifht have done a worse deed than thai." 

" And has he not broke every plate and dish on I 
whole dresser ? ' continued the Lady i " nud for oil I 
devastation, he on\y mocVs >A "■! *;\s^\'»aM«,— <& 
lulely mocks me, — and « -jom i" ^'^ ■"*■■"* '^™* ^ 
nwny,andlia»Kedo(i^\>otWt\C^sAee-i%'iq'^M'"^' 
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*' O alack ! What a devastation among the cheena 
metal !" said the Laird ; and calling on Merodach, he 
said, ** Tell me, thou evil Merodach of Babylon, how 
thou daredst knock down thy Lady's favourite servant, 
John Thomson ?" 

*' Not I, your honour. It was my Lady herself, who 
rot into such a furious rage at me, that she mistook her 
Dan, and felled Mr Thomson ; and the good man's skull 
8 fractured." 

** That was very odd," said the Laird, chuckling ; '* I 
lo not comprehend it. But then, what set you on smash- 
ng all my Lady's delft and cheena ware? — That was a 
Host infamous and provoking action." 

" It was she herself, your honour. Sorry would I be 
o break one dish belonging to the house. I take all the 
louse servants to witness, that my Lady smashed all the 
iishes with a poker ; and now lays the blame on me !" 

The Laird turned his dim eyes on his lady, who was 
:rying with vexation and rage, and seemed meditating 
nother personal attack on the culprit, which he did not 
t all appear to shun, but rather to court. She, however, 
anted her wrath in threatenings of the most deep and 
lesperate revenge, the creature all the while assuring her 
hat she would be foiled, and that in all her encounters 
nd contests with him, she would uniformly come to the 
'Orst ; he was resolved to do his duty, and there before 
is master he defied her. 

The Laird thought more than he considered it prudent 
3 reveal ; he had little doubt that his wife would find 
ome means of wreaking her vengeance on the object of 
er displeasure ; and he shuddered when he recollected 
ne who had taken *' something that she had been the 
^aur of." 

In a word, the Lady of Wheelhope's inveterate ma- 
gnity against this one object, was like the rod of Moses, 
lat swallowed up the rest of the serpents. All her 
icked and evil propensities seemed Xo \i^ ^\i'^««>^^<eA.^&. 
t utterly absorbed by it. TVve le^l oi VXv^ S»sw^^ ^w* 
'd in comparative peace and qxuftXxv'a^^* ^^^ ^^^"i ^'^' 
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lata lii^r mule vol ciiec was venting ibseU aga.tnn tha JoU 
■nun, uid ogniiiit him oloiia. It waa > doliriunt of h 
mii ven^'eance, on which the wliole bent and bias of 
inclination wss net. She could not itlay from the c 
lure's presence, or, in the intervals wiien nljgent from U 
she spent her bresth in curses and cxecrBtions j and d 
not able to rest, she ran i^in to sueic him, k 
(clnaming with the anticipated delights of vengfi 
while, ever and anon, all the ridicule and the hwn fl 
doimded on herself. 

Was it not strange that she could uut get quit of ll 

sole annoyance of her life ? One would hava tbooght l| 

easily might. But by this time there was nothing fariluFfl 
from her wishes ; she wanted vengeance, full, adequaw, 
niid delicious vengeance, on her audacious oppoiienE. 
But he was a strange and terrible creature, and tht 
means of relolintion constantly come, as it were, to hit 

Bread and sweat milk, was the oiilyfHru tliat Merodicb 
cured for. and having bargained for that, lie would nU 
want it, though he often got it with a curse and with Dl 
will. The Lady having, upon one occasion, Intcntloullf 
kept back his wonted allowance for some days, on Ibt 
Sabbalii morning following, she aet him down a bowd'^ 
rich BWeet millt, well drugged with a deadly poison > 
then «be lingered in a little ante-room to watch the m 
cess of her grand' plot, and prevent any other 
from tasting of the potion. Merodach came In, and d 
Imuseinud said to liiin, " There is your breakfast, a 

" Oho I my Lady lia.'i been liberal tills morning," a 
bej "but I am beforehand with her. — Here, little Bf 
sie, you seem very hungry lo-day — talte you my b 
fast." And with tliat lie set the beverage down to H 
Lady's little fiLVOurite spaniel. It so happened IbM H 
Lady's only son came at, t.'nM.VftSMavX'vniQ *\«« 
meeting her, and leasing Vna n\«.mvnB, tkci\», » 
"bich withdrew her aUewlwn (torn v\^=_^<^* 
When she \o(t\ii 
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I p the sweet milk, she burst from her hiding-place like 
L fury, screaming as if her head had been on fire, kicked 
.Vie remainder of its contents against the wall, and lifting 
Missie in her bosom, retreated hastily, crying all the way. 
" Ha, ha, ha— I have you now!" cried Merodach, as 
ihe vanished from the hall. 

Poor Missie died immediately, and very privately ; in- 
deed, she would have died and been buried, and never 
one have seen her, save her mistress, had not Merodach, 
by a luck that never failed him, looked over the wall of 
the flower garden, just as his lady was laying her favourite 
Ln a grave of her own digging. She, not perceiving her 
tormentor, plied on at her task, apostrophizing the insen- 
sate little carcass, — ** Ah! poor dear little creature, thou 
bast had a hard fortune, and hast drank of the bitter 
|x>tion that was not mtended for thee; but he shall drink 
it three times double for thy sake !" 

" Is that little Missie?" said the eldrich voice of the 

jotteryman, close at the Lady's ear. She uttered a loud 

scream, and sunk down on the bank. *' Alack for poor 

Idissie !" continued the creature in a tone of mockery, 

** my heart is sorry for Missie. What has befallen her 

— whose breakfast cup did she drink?" 

** Hence with thee, fiend!" cried the Lady; "what right 
hast thou to intrude on thy mistress's privacy? Thy turn 
is coming yet; or may the nature of woman change with- 
in me !*' 

'*Itis changed already," said the creature, grinning 
with delight ; **I have thee now, I have thee now! And 
were it not to show my superiority over thee, which I 
do every hour, I should soon see thee strapped like a 
mad cat, or a worrying bratch. What wilt thou try 
next ?" 

** I will cut thy throat, and if I die for it, will rejoice 
in the deed ; a deed of charity to all that dwell on the 
/face of the earth." 

*'I have warned thee before, dame, ^\A \wqw ^«s:^ 
':Iiee again, that all thy misc\i\ef tnedW^X.e^^^^^^'^^'^'^^ 
111 double on thine own head." 
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■' I wacit none of your warning, flendisti car. 
with your elvisli face, and take caie oF yourself." 

It would be loo disgnsting and horrible to rdltt 
read all the incideuts tbat fell out between thil i 
accountable couple. Their etimily agaiibt « 
had no t^nd, and no mitigation; and scarcflf 4 !!■ 
day passed over on which the Lady's acts of a 
lent ingenuity did not teimiuate fotall; for sc 
thing of her own. Scarcely was there a thing, ■ 
ur inanimate, on which she set a value, left to bet, | 
was not destroyed ; and yet scarcely one houi or n 
could she remain absent from her tormentor, and (1 
while, it aeems, solely for the purpose of torraenttoff )l 
While all the rest of the estahlishment enjoyed peueC 
quietness from the fur; of their termagant dame, n 
still grew worse and worse between the tascinated f 
Tlie Lady haunted the menial, in the san 
tlie raven haunts the eagle, — for a perpetual qua 
thoogli the former linows that in every encounter Hi 
to come oiF the loser. Noises were heard on the M 
by night, and it was whispered among the servanU, I 
the Lady had been sed^ing Merodacli's chamber, on H 
horrible intent. Several of them would have s 
they had seen her passingand repassing on the. 
midnight, when all was quiet i but then it was UltewW^ 
well known, that Merodach slept with well-fasteaed 
doors, and a. campaDlon in another bed in the same roan 
whose bed, too, was nearest the door. Nobody taiti 
much what became of the jolteryman, for be was an UB- 
social and disagreeable person i but some one told bim 
what they had seen, and hinted a suspicion of the Lady'* 
intent. But the crealur^inly bit his upper Up, n ' 
with his eyes, and said, "She had better let that a 
she will be the lirst to rue that." 

Not long after this, to the horror of the faimly ■ 
the whole couiAi-y B\4e, Coe \«v^as CIA's '""^ '"■' * 
murdered in h\a be4 one mormn%, ^mAct b" 
(hat mainfesled l\ve mortftwfi\Av tracW^ » 
^a the part ol Us deaWo-5"- "^ *»^ " 
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ct was divulged, the Lady fell into convulsions, and 
ost her reason ; and happy had it been for her had she 
lever recovered the use of it, for there was blood upon 
ler hand, which she took no care to conceal, and there 
r&s little dolibt that it was the blood of her own 
mocent and beloved boy, the sole heir and hope of the 
unily. 

This blow deprived the Laird of all power of action ; 
ut the Lady had a brother, a man of the law, who came 
nd instantly proceeded to an investigation of this unac- 
ountable murder. Before the Sheriff arrived, the 
lousekeeper took the Lady's brother aside, and told him 
e had better not go on with the scrutiny, for she was 
ure the crime would be brought home to her unfortunate 
nistress; and after examining into several corroborative 
ircumstances, and viewing the state of the raving maniac, 
nth the blood on her hand and arm, he made the inves- 
igation a very short one, declaring the domestics all ex- 
ulpated. 

The Laird attended his boy's funeral, and laid his head 
1 the grave, but appeared exactly like a man walking in 
trance, an automaton, without feelings or sensations, 
ftentimes gazing at the funeral procession, as on some- 
hing he could not comprehend. And when the death- 
ell of the parish church fell a-tolling, as the corpse ap- 
proached the kirk-stile, he cast a dim eye up towards the 
elfry, and said hastily, "What, what's that? Och ay, 
fe*re just in time, Justin time." And often was he ham- 
lering over the name of " Evil Merodach, King of Ba- 
ylon," to himself. He seemed to have some &r-fetched 
onception that his unaccountable jotteryman was in 
ome way connected with the. death of his only son, and 
>ther lesser calamities, although the evidence in fav- 
•ur of Merodach's innocence was as usual quite de- 
isive. 

This grievous mistake of Lady WheelVvo^^ caxv w^-^ 
e accounted for, by supposing Viet \t\ «t sVaX^ Q>H. ^e^^\%^- 
ent, or rather under some ev\\ luMetv^ift, c^^et VcCv^ 
? had no control ; and to a persotv \w svxOi\ «^ ^\.^^.^^ '^'^ 
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ml«Uko wu not so very uniinlural. 
of Wlir«lhopc wM old and iTregulai. 'Ili* itrir ltd 
four ttcul< liim*, Olid four lotiiUng-placea, ill tbe mcnir 
In th« uppermoit chamber slept the two domctdai 
MerudKh in the bai Girttieit in, and )ti the cIttnibaT Ijfc 
ineiliatt>iy helav that, wliicli wu evartly nimitar, ibfL 
tho Young Laird nnd his tutor, the liiimei in the U 
farthetilin; and thiis, in the turmoil of her wtld ■ 
nging pasHionii, hti own hand mode hersftf chUtUoM, 

Mfrixkcfa wai ncpclled ibe famHjr fnrthwith, bnt I 
fiued to accept cf hid wage*, which the innn of law jm 
»«d upon him, fur fnu of larther niUchtirf: but ha 
away In appari^tit lullejjnci!) and dim-on lent, 
Itig whither. 

Whan his disniixxnl wns nniiounced to Ihi* Ladf, 
na* wslch'^d day nnd ni^'hl in her ehambcr, the 
liftd aurh an rWi:et on her, that her whol« fratne 
electrified ; the bnrrun al lemorie vaninhed, and 
poarion, whiith I neither can conipTebrnd nor deflna^ : 
the to]e ptMsemiun of iter distempered tpiril. " He i 
not go ! — Ht! MliaU not go !" she exclaimed, **Ko^ 
no— he sliall nut — he ohsll not — he chall noiT am 
Khe InManily set hemelf about making ready to 
liim, ulterlnR all (he while the most diabolical ni 
hdlcalivcof anticipated vengeance.— "Oh, cnuld I 
anap liU nervtn one by one, and birl among hia »ll 
Could I but alice his lit^rt otTpiecHmeal iti imall 
and are his blood lupper. and bubble, and spin awi 
purple ulays j and then to see him grin, and fcrlfli 
grin, and grin ! Oh — oh — oh — How beautiful and 
a light it would be to see )iim grin, and grin, and 
And in hucIi a Htyle would she run on fiir tlAlut 
«»ther. 

Sho Ihoujiht of nothing, she spake of nothing, bat 
dbcardpd jottetyman, whom mont pcoplr- now bt^a 
regard an a crpavute ft»M •"« " no\. ii«\ti-j r 1Pwi(\' 
aeen him ml, ami dfmV, nwA ■"o'tW. \Ct* <Ma«l 
fctill he had thai aV>onl Vi\wViiW "' 

mB^fimt a tioy v 
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Some thought he was a mongrel, between a Jew and an 
ape ; some a wizard, some a kelpie, or a fairy, but most 
of all, that he was really and truly a Brownie. What 
he was I do not know, and therefore will not pretend to 
say ; but be that as it may, in spite of locks and keys, 
watching and waking, the Lady of Wheelhope soon 
made her escape, and eloped after him. The attendants, 
indeed, would have made oath that she was carried away 
by some invisible hand, for it was impossible, they said, 
that she could have escaped on foot like other people ; 
and this edition of the story took in the country ; but 
sensible people viewed the matter in another light. 

As for instance, when Wattie Biythe, the Laird's old 
shepherd, came in from the hill one morning, his wife 
Bessie thus accosted him. — '* His presence be about us, 
Wattie Biythe ! have ye heard what has happened at the 
ha' ? Things are aye turning waur and waur there, and 
it looks like as if Providence had gi'en up our Laird's 
house to destruction. This grand estate maun now gang 
frae the Sprots; for i4 has finished them." 

** Na, na, Bessie, it isna the estate that has finished 
the Sprots, but the Sprots that hae finished the estate, 
and themsells into the boot. They hae been a wicked and 
degenerate race, and aye the langer the waur, till they 
hae reached the utmost bounds o' earthly wickedness; 
and it's time the deil were looking after his ain." 

•* Ah, Wattie Biythe, ye never said a truer say. And 
that's just the very point where your story ends, and 
mine begins ; for hasna the deil, or the fairies, or the 
brownies, ta'en away our Leddy bodily I and the haill 
country is running and riding in search o* her ; and there 
is twenty bunder merks ofiered to the first that can find 
her, and bring her safe back. They hae ta'en her away, 
skin and bane, body and soul, and a', Wattie !" 

** Hech-wow ! but that is awesome ! And where is it 
thought they have ta'en her to, Bessie?" 

'*0, they hae some guess at that iia^e \vct ^\xv \vxw\s» 
afore. It is thought they hae carried Yvex ^i\.e.\ ^^N.'^^'^ 
7f a creature, wha wrought sae mueVAe vj«^^ ^o>\\. v^'8 

2g2 
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liouuR. It u t'ot tiim they are a,' looking, for ibiijr tM 
woel, that where liiey gel the taoe tliey wUI gttt ikal 
tUber." 

" Whew! is that tlje gate at. Bessie? Why, llit« 
the awfu' Hlury is noullier mair nor le>s tliitD tbb, ()hI tt 
Leddy has niade a 'lopecneiit, as they ca'i, and n 
after a blackguard jotteryman. IIecli>wuw ! W 
for bumaii frailty! But that's juHt the gatv 1 
aiiice the deil gets in the point o' ba iingcr. h« willM 
have in his haill hand. Ay, he wsnta hut a hsii to a 
a (other of, ony day I I liae neeii her a hraw •onvjr k 
hill even then I leared she was devoted to deitruotitj 
for ibe aye mockit at religion. Beiuie, and tiiat's no B gc 
mark of a young body. And she tnodo a' ' 
her cnemieN i and think you these good m 
were a' to blaw uway i* the wind, and be nae malr « 
ed !* Na, na, Bessie, my woman, take ye this n 
baitb o' our aln baims and other folk's. — If ever y( 
ynung body that disregards the Sabbath, and mi 
mock at the ordinances o' religion, ye will nev 
tliat body coine to muekle good- — A braw liaii 
Leddy has made o' her gibe« and jeers at religion, anil 
her mockeries o' the poor persecuted liill-fulkl — naai 
down by degreea into the very dregs o' sin and rutscryl 
run away after a scullion !" \ 

" Fy> fy. Wallie, how can ye say sae ? It was Wfd 
keon'd lllat she liatit him wi' a peifuct ai>d morlal hatindi 
and tried to make away wi' him mac ways iior ane.'' 

" Aha, Bessie ; but nipping and scarling is Scots fnlk^i 
wooing : and though it is but rlglil tliat wb suspend uui 
judgments, there will nnebody persu^je me if she h* 
foiuid along wi' the creature, but that xhe lins run away 
after bini in the natural way, on her twa shanka, nitlioul 
belp either ftne fairy or brownie." 

" I'll never believe sic a tiling of ony woman bornr Id 
be a Jeddy weel up in TJcata." ' 

"Od help ye, UeMie\ -jt Hxarta. ^^n -iw «*t\^ -i 
wrujK nnturu. The \ieK.i. o' wa. *^'^« Nuta. Jnt^*|^ 
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way back to their ain pastures ; and of a' things made o' 
mortal flesh, a wicked woman is the warst." 

" Alack-a-day ! we get the blame o' muckle that we 
little deserve. But, Wattle, keep ye a geyan sharp look- 
out about the cleuchs and the caves o' our hope ; for the 
Leddy kens them a' geyan weel ; and gin the twenty 
hunder merks wad come our way, it might gang a waur 
gate. It wad tocher a' our bonny lasses." 

' Ay> weel I wat, Bessie, that's nae lee. And now, 
when ye bring me amind o't, I'm sair mistaken if I didna 
hear a creature up in the Brockholes this morning, skirling 
as if something were cutting its throat. It gars a' the 
hairs stand on my head when I think it may hae been our 
Leddy, and the droich of a creature murdering her. I 
took it for a battle of wulcats, and wished they might 
pa' out ane anither's thrapples ; but when I think on it 
again, they war .unco like some o' our Leddy's unearthly 
screams." 

** His presence be about us, Wattie ! Haste ye — pit on 
your bonnet — tak' your staff in your hand, and gang and 
see what it is." 

** Shame fa' me. If I daur gang, Bessie." 

" Hout, Wattie, trust in the Lord." 

** Aweel, sae I do. But ane's no to throw himsell 
ower a linn, and trust that the Lord will kep him in a 
blanket. And it's nae muckle safer for an auld stiff man 
like me to gang away out to a wild remote place, where 
there is ae body murdering another. — What is that I hear, 
Bessie ? Haud the lang tongue o' you, and rin to the 
door, and see what noise that is." 

Bessie ran to the door, but soon returned, with her 
mouth wide open, and her eyes set in her head. 

'* It b them, Wattie ! it is them ! His presence be 
about us ! What will we do ? " 

" Them? whaten them?" 

'* Why, that blackguard creatUTe, com\T\%\i«^»V».^>s\% 
our Leddy by the hair o' the head, oxvd -^^tVws^ V«t nix 
a stick. I am terrified out o' my vjVIs. ^>MaX.H(^^' 
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" Wo'U »ei wlmt the; «"»." «^ WalUe. mtnlfeill] 
u K'B^l tettat u lili wtfai fttid b]r n tiatunil ifapidWiV 
B« a Uil reiourcv, ha opanvJ tli« Itnilg, not InunAa'' 
what he did, >ntl theii hurriad on lii* (fractal 
boforo lir Kut two IcjiTBR tiinind ornr, tiii^ two pnUrad,- 
n frlKhtfiil-lnoktiiK roupin Indvcd. Mwodutb, wllli IX 
old wiilicrcd Uea, and Tprret cjren, leaillni; tlie htif4 
Wheolliupe tiy iliv \iiuf. Iialr. which wa;a inls*^ nltb fNXr 
and wliDM face wM all bluuled with wound* and bniln 
and having ttrlpo* (if blood on Iter icafiiieiit). 

•• How-> thin !— How* thin, lira?" »id WaUlir BhOf 

" Cloia thai book, anil I will toll ;ou, tfoodtam, til 
Merodach. 

" I can hear whnt ynii bar to wy wi' the bonk 
lAr," laid Wattin. iiirnhx nver the Imvm, |M«tfl(uUn| H 
l'H)l( fur H'linu i>flt(i(;itlHr ps*iiBR«, hut appwcnilf lii 
litinwIriK wlint hi- wiu duiiiK. " It in a tlmmtta' tnitliM* 
ihit i but Kumn will hni> Ut aiiiwi>r for't. My LdlilKl 
am unco Rrlficul to kit ynii In aic a pliglit. Vc III. 
aufoly b»pn doon» iialr left to younwll." 

Tlia l.adf iilionk licr lifad, ullereJ a f««ble 
Uiigh, and fixed linr njt* on Mvri)dach. Uut lueli 
It alinwtt frlKljit^Ticd tlie Himplu a^cd coupio out of 
Mntei. It wa* not a look of love nor of hatrinf « 
•Ivnly i nnithvr wan it of ilpijre or illiiKU>t, but It mt 
CAtnblnBtlon nf ihi^ta all. It wa« luch a Inok u onu Ha 
<«ould cut on anotlinr, in ivhoie evrrlaitiiig dentriicUa 
tin rejoictfd. VVatllc wn* ({lati to taki^ hit pjtm Trom 
counteiianrtM, and look into tht BiblR. that fimi fc 
lion of ali ills bopu miil all hli jujr. 

" I rtf|UR«t tliat yon wlM iilint iiiBt book, lir," mU 
hoirihlD rreaturn -, " or If {"oii do not. I wlil ihiit It for 
wHIi « Tcngoanco ;" and with tliat hv teheA It, ami ~ 
Uaipiin*! ihv wnll. HvMlr iitlnritd a«i-Tcram, and Wl 
wan rjiilte piiralyT:i]d i and allliouKli ho Mtumcd dl 
(o run after IiIh haat Wi.iiA, i«\»« c;i.\\.!ft\\,\\*.\i«M 
o/th« ItrownlR inWtvonnA. nnA *\WfiV\vn>«\i»i 
" ll^r whnl I huv« W %wf ^;^-<JI^' " ' 
^^Jwl tlicN ijurc yoMi 
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One concern at a time is enough. I came to do you a 
service. Here, take this cursed, wretched woman, whom 
you style your Lady, and deliver her up to the lawful 
authorities, to he restored to her husband and her place 
in society. She has followed one that hates her, and 
never said one kind word to her in his life ; and though I 
have beat her like a dog, still she clings to me, and will 
not depart, so enchanted is she with the laudable purpose 
of cutting my throat. Tell your master and her broUier, 
that I am not to be burdened with their maniac. I have 
scourged — I have spurned and kicked her, afflicting her 
night and day, and yet from my side she will not depart. 
Take her. Claim the reward in full, and your fortune is 
made ; and so farewell !" 

The creature went away, and the moment his back was 
turned, the Lady fell a-screaming and struggling, like 
one in an agony, and, in spite of all the couple's exertions, 
she forced herself out of their hands, and ran after the 
retreating Merodach. When he saw better would not 
be, he turned upon her, and, by one blow with his stick, 
struck her down ; and, not content with that, continued 
to maltreat her in such a manner, as to all appearance 
would have killed twenty ordinary persons. The poor 
devoted dame could do nothing, but now and then utter 
a squeak like a half-worried cat, and writhe and grovel 
on the sward, till Wattie and his wife came up, and with- 
held her tormentor from further violence. He then 
bound her hands behind her back with a strong cord, and 
delivered her once more to the charge of the old couple, 
who contrived to hold her by that means, and take hei 
home. 

Wattie was ashamed to take her into the hall, but led 
her into one of the out-houses, whither he brought her 
brother to receive her. The man of the law was mani- 
festly vexed at her reappearance, and scrupled not to 
testify his dissatisfaction ; for when W«A.\.\ft \q\^\xots.\nss^ 
the wretch had abused his sister, aLiid\\iaX,\v'aj^\\.xv^^'^^'^'^ 
for Bessie's interference and Yi\a o^xv,^\v^ V.^<V^ ^w^^ 
lave been killed outright, he said, ** VIYv^- , '^ »^^^^- ^"^^ 



3S8 T^t snBPinmD's cAiwwiit-— 

a grest pity that be did not kill her ootriglit. Wliatgood 
can her life now do to her, or of what value i 
to an; creature living? Mter one has lived to disgrace 
all coDnecled with ttiem, the sooner they ate taken off 
the better." 

The man, however, paid old Walter donn his Iwd 
thousand merks, a great fortune for one like him in thon 
days ; and not to dwell longer on this unnatnrsl story, I 
shall only add. very shortly, that the Lady of Wheelhope 
soon made her escape once more, and flevv, as if drawn 
by ati irresistible charm, to her tormentor. Her friendl 
looked no more after her ; and the hist time she was seen 
alive, it was folloning tlie uncouth creature up the water 
of Daur, iveary, wounded, and lame, while he was all the 
way beating her, as a piece of excellent amusement. A 
few days after that, her body was found among some 
wild haggs, ill a place called Crook-burn, by a parly of 
the persecuted Covenanters that were in hiding there, 
some of the very men whom she liad exerted herself to 
destroy, and who had been driven, like David of old, lu 
pray for a curse and earthly punishment upon her. They 
buried her like a dog at the Yetts of Keppel, and roll«l 
three huge stones upon her grave, which are lying there 
to this day. When they found her corpse, it wu 
mangled and wounded in a most shocking manner, the 
fiendish creature having manifestly tormented her lo 
death. He was never more seen or heard uf in this 
kingdom, though all thut country-side was kept in terror 
for him many years afterwards ; and to this day, they 
will tell you of The Brownie or the Black Haoqk, 
which title he seems to have acquired after hia disappear* 

This story was told to me by an old man named Adurn 4 
Halliday, whose great-grandfather, Thomas Hall id ay, WM I 
one of those that found the body and buried it. I' 
many years since l\^eaIAv^.■, W>., 'ooictw Tidiculot 
may appear, I remem\iet U maie n iteafiS A 'wwctisasio. ' 
on rny young mind. \ ^^evei Vewi ««^ *^'"*"^^^J*k. 
me one of «i old £o*.Ua^.«4 V^^^^ V^^^*^-^ ^\«^*«^s 
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the Grampians for a fortnight, and when at last discov- 
ered by the Duke of Athole's people, neither of them 
could run, but the hound was still continuing to walk 
after the fox, and when the latter lay down, the other 
lay down beside him, and looked at him steadily all the 
while, though unable to do him the least harm. The 
passion of inveterate malice seems to have mfluenced these 
two exactly alike. But, upon the whole, I can scarcely 
believe the tale can be true. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 



